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AUTHOR NOTE 


In writing this account of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, I have relied, almost entirely, upon the Cham¬ 
ber’s own records and, principally, upon its annual reports 
which contain voluminous statistical information as well as, 
for most years, original correspondence and documents. As 
a whole, the annual reports form an invaluable set of source- 
books, replete with authentic information on the economic 
and administrative history of Karachi, Sind and the sub-con¬ 
tinent. I am also indebted to Mr. R.J.F. Sullivan’s book on 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and, esjpccially, to his 
admirable chapters on currency and exchange. On general 
points of British-Indian history I have, like Mr. Sullivan, prin¬ 
cipally consulted Thomson and Garratt’s well-known Rise and 
Fulfilment of British Rule in India. On the Karachi Port Trust 
I have also used D.B. Brow’s privately circulated Outline His¬ 
tory. For certain statistical data on the subject of railways, I 
have referred to the History of Irtdian Railways published bv the 
Railway Department of the Government of India and correct¬ 
ed up to 1945. 

In the interests of readableness, the words ‘Chamber’, 
Committee’ and ‘Chairman’ have been almost indiscrimin¬ 
ately used in referring to the Chamber’s activities, but where a 
Chamber, Committee or Chairman, other than those of the 
Karachi institution arc meant, the intention has been made 
clear. So far as concerns names, titles, etc. present-day usage 
has been followed. Where, in quoted extracts, italics appear, 
these.were in the original unless otherwise indicated. 

In a work of this kind, it inevitably becomes necessary to 
trouble others for advice, information or guidance and when¬ 
ever I have been compelled to seek such assistance, the res¬ 
ponse was invariably courteous and helpful. To all who thus 
answered my requests, I take pleasure in expressing thanks. 
A special word of gratitude is due to the Chairman, Chief En¬ 
gineer and Traffic Manager of the Karachi Port Trust; to 
officers of the Karachi Municipality ; to the Assistant Citv 
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Survey Officer in the office of the Collector of Karachi; to the 
Chamber and its staff for help unfailingly rendered, and also 
to Mr. Robert T. Cochran, an Honorary Member of the 
Chamber, for his assistance and advice on many matters. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A continuing interest in this book, which first appeared nearly 
ten years ago, has induced the publishers to undertake the 
hazards of a second printing, this time as a paperback. 

Although written and published to mark the centenary of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry, as it was then 
known, the book is, in a wider sense, the story of the rise and 
growth of Karachi as a centre of eastern commerce, beginning 
some sixteen years after the annexation of Sind. This particular 
character of the work owes itself to the intimate relation that 
subsisted between the commerce of Karachi and the work of 
the Chamber. That relationship still exists but, as we shall see, 
now in a substantially altered form. In any case, it is in the sense 
of recording an important chapter in the history of Karachi that 
interest in the book, today, primarily lies. 

At the time this book was first published, the Chamber was 
re-adjusting itself to its new situation as the sole representative 
trade body, in West Pakistan, for foreign industrial and commer¬ 
cial enterprise. The circumstances in which this came about arc 
described in Chapter XIV. The term foreign meant, as it means 
now, financial control in other than Pakistani hands. Less 
accurately, and more explicitly, it means all those firms and 
companies in which fifty per cent or more of the interest in the 
equity is owned by non-Pakistanis. 

The effect of this change was to remove from membership all 
those trade and ind.ustrial organizations in Pakistani proprietor¬ 
ship or in which the controlling interest was owned by Pakistanis. 
The result is that the main pre-occupation of the Chamber, to¬ 
day, is with the interests and concerns of foreign private investors 
in Pakistan. At the same time, the Chamber continues its func¬ 
tions as a public measurer and adviser on subjects of general 
commercial interest and also acts as, or appoints, arbitrators 
in commercial disputes when requested to do so. 

The adjustment in its principal function, namely, as represent¬ 
ing in West Pakistan, the interests of foreign private investors, 
has given to the work of the Chamber a clearly defined orienta- 
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tion and an equally well defined area of importance. Being, as 
it were, the only repository of the joint concerns of foreign private 
investors in Pakistan’s western Province, the Chamber has 
acquired a special place in the economic development of the 
country and it is by reason of this particular representative 
chara(!!ter of the Chamber that the Goveriunent deals with it on 
many matters of concern relating to industry and trade. 

But although the work of the Chamber has been so specifically 
beamed, it must not be deduced that Pakistanis, as individuals, 
may not, and do not, participate in its affairs or hold any elective 
office. The reverse is true because many Pakistanis occupy very 
important positions in the direction and management of many 
foreign organizations operating in Pakistan. Thus, citizens of 
Pakistan do take a prominent part in the deliberations and work 
of the Chamber. 

The years that have passed since i960, have provided oppor¬ 
tunity enough in which the new situation of the Chamber could 
assume practical shape and, by now, such administrative adjust¬ 
ments as were rendered necessary, may be said to be complete. 
Thus, the Chamber has relinquished, in favour of organizations 
essentially Pakistani in character, its connection with the Federa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth and British Chambers of Commerce. On 
the other side, it has become a member of the Federation of 
Pakistan Chambers of Commerce and Industry, with a scat on 
the Managing Committee. Most significant of all, in some ways, 
is the change of name, in 1968, to Overseas Investors Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The change of name underlines both the nature of the Cham¬ 
ber’s representative function and the scale of its importance in 
Pakistan’s economic life. Moreover, its work, today, is intimately 
concerned with the often vexed question of foreign private in¬ 
vestment in a developing country, a form of investment which 
has three major aspects. There is that established investment 
which constitutes, as it were, the inheritance of the colonial past, 
where such exists. There is that which has been established as 
new investment since Pakistan became a sovereign state. Lastly, 
there is that which exists in posse^ rather than in esse, meaning 
foreign private investors who have expressed interest in the coun¬ 
try but have not yet established themselves. With all of these, 
the Chamber is interested. 
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Bearing in mind that domestic investment, in the private sector 
in Pakistan, proceeds at about twenty or more times the volmne 
of foreign private investment, the degree of importance or of 
influence which the Chamber wields can well be questioned and 
yet, at the same time, no developing country can be indifferent 
to foreign investment nor, in the main, do such countries affect 
any such indifference. Indeed, the opposite is the truth. But the 
scale of such investment, in most developing countries, has by 
no means achieved the level about which so much has been 
written and said, and concerning which so many hopes have 
been expressed. 

These hopes are, for the most part, exaggerated and improb¬ 
able aspirations which owe themselves to a want of cc mprehen- 
sion of the problems involved. Anything to do with developing 
countries, their needs and difficulties, tends to be obscured in a 
cloud of nebulously expressed sentimentalities. There is, finally, 
a tendency to speak of the subject of foreign private investment 
in developing countries in a highly superficial manner as if more 
deeply rooted truths might prove painful. 

To begin with, should we be surprised to discover that rich 
and fully developed countries prefer to invest in other rich and 
fully developed countries ? There are good and comjx'lling reasons 
for it. It is in rich and fully developed countries that the 
standards of living and purchasing power are high. It is there 
that sufficient skilled labour exists and it is there that financial 
and political conditions tend to be more stable. It is wise to 
remember that the first characteristic of foreign private investment 
is that it is a form of investment and not of philanthropy. Even 
so, it docs not follow that it is to the disadvantage of the recipient 
country. What, indeed, would be the advantage to such a country 
in receiving an investment which turned out to be inefficiently 
managed and unprofitable in the end, no matter how easy the 
terms on which the investment was proposed? 

It is also to be recognized that, in developing countries, espe¬ 
cially those which have emerged from colonial rule, foreign pri¬ 
vate investment labours under two grave initial disadvantages 
which are certainly obstructive in the case of new proposals. The 
first is that the recipient country fears economic penetration and 
the consequences of that penetration which history so plainly 
records. Secondly, the prospective investor fears the possibility 
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that, putting his money into a country where political institutions 
are immature, and where labour is illiterate and unreliable, he 
may be giving hostages to fortune. 

I think, too, it has now to be clearly understood that simple 
reliance on what may be called the standard syllabus of incentives 
is, itself, naive and unrealistic. These incentives, by now long 
familiar, comprise the right to repatriate capital and remit divi¬ 
dends to the country of origin of the investment; assurances 
agaiixst nationalization unless with fair compensation in (he cur¬ 
rency of the country of origin of the investment; participation 
in the equity negotiable up to one hundred per cent; inceme 
tax holidays; govemment-to-govemment agreements ensuring 
relief against double taxation and, in a very limited number of 
cases, government guarantees against loss in respect of invest¬ 
ments made abroad, especially in the case of investments made 
in developing countries. Today, these incentives have lost much 
of their persuasive force, partly because every developing country 
offers them, partly through familiarity, partly through experience 
of their operation and partly because, to some extent, their effect 
can be frustrated, even if not deliberately. 

A foreign investor, once granted pemission to establish his 
industry (and the process of securing that permission may take 
an cxasperatingly long time), is liable to find himself thereafter 
very much on his own. He may then discover that the acquisi¬ 
tion of land on which to set up his factory is more troublesome 
than he at first thought. He may find that he will have to pass 
the entire gamut of a sometimes difficult officialdom from the 
time his equipment first arrives from abroad, for appraisal at 
the Custom House, to the time that he applies for electric power 
connections to start up his motors. Local building contractors 
may prove slow and difficult and he may be troubled with 
requests for jobs on behalf of persons whose qualifications may 
not correspond to their social importance. 

Or again, what is the value of an inceme tax holiday or the 
right to remit dividends if, in those particular years, there arc 
no profits to tax and no dividends to remit? Instances arc also 
not wanting where a foreign investor has been peimitted to es¬ 
tablish an industry and, after it was fully set up, the host Govern¬ 
ment permitted the market to be flooded by the import of cheap 
and directly competitive goods. 
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All this is, of course, but one side of the coin. There is another. 
Developing countries complain that foreign investors expect too 
great a reward for their contribution, particularly with respect 
to royalties and licence fees relating to patented processes and 
designs. They complain, too, of a reluctance to transfer the bene¬ 
fits of the latest research and up-to-date know-how. There is 
the obvious emphasis on the extractive industries depending on 
the need for, and interest in, the raw materials which the less 
well-developed countries may be able to provide for processing 
and use elsewhere. There is, too, the feeling, whose validity it is 
difficult to dispute, that no foreign private investor can identify 
himself with the aspirations of the country where he is investing 
in the same way as can a national of that country. This want of 
identification can lead to differing emphases between the reci¬ 
pient country and the foreign investor, although it does not follow 
that the foreign investor is necessarily wrong when reaching his 
own conclusions. 

Much of this conflict in point of view is, of course, little more 
than symptomatic of a tussle between two sides, each of which 
is bent on getting the larger share of the cake. However all this 
may be, one thing is clear: whatever the difficulties in the way 
of foreign private investment, it has been established by Professor 
Reddaway that such investment pays and it has been established 
by Mr Michael Kidron^ that it pays in developing countries or, 
at least, in one of them. But this statement must, quite clearly, 
be qualified by the remark that it pays when, and only when, 
it is appropriately selective, well planned, properly thought out 
and undertaken with due regard to what may be called, for want 
of a more precise expression, business considerations. More brief¬ 
ly, foreign private investment is profitable in exactly the same 
circumstances in which domestic investment is profitable—where 
there is a combination of knowledge, sound judgement, capital 
and, of course, the necessary modicum of luck. 

It may well be asked whether, in the same way, it pays the 
recipient coimtry. Circumstances doubtless alter cases, but it 
seems to Ije the case—and is, Ithink, certainly the case in Pakistan 
—that developing countries prefer to obtain foreign finance for 

1. The Reddaway Report on Overseas Investment, prepared by Professor Red¬ 
daway for the Confederation of British Industries. 

2. Michael Kidron, Foreign Investment in India, O.U.P., London, 1965. 
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establishing industry by means of loans rather than through 
foreign private investment. The theory is plain enough. Out of 
the profits, interest is paid and the loan is amortized. The equity 
is therefore not shared with any foreign interest and when the 
loan has been discharged, the industry becomes the sole property 
of Pakistan or some of its nationals. All this is, of course, highly 
simplistic and takes no account of many serious and even likely 
contingencies, but the fundamental weakness in this method is 
that it ignores the principal merit of investment as distinguished 
from borrowing. The investor—foreign or domestic—is provid¬ 
ing risk capital and his interest in the success of the enterprise 
in which he is putting his money is the same as that of every other 
investor. A lender is concerned only with his interest and the 
return of his loan, both of which are prior charges on the industry. 
Further, he may even insist that the money he lends is used to 
buy equipment from his own countiy and, perhaps, from an en¬ 
terprise in which there are other overt or coven interests. The 
difference is therefore crucial although it may be said that a 
foreign private investment may udee the foim, in fact, of a pro¬ 
vision of equipment so that the investment is specifically tied to 
a particular source of supply. This cannot be denied but the 
vital difference between investing and lending still remains. 

The utility of foreign private investment in developing coun¬ 
tries is a subject on which an excellent literature is developing, 
but it seems that the considerations which guide its flow arc 
purely pragmatic. Investment goes where there is the prospect 
of profit and the promise of security. If these are wanting, so is 
investment. So far as the Chamber, the subject of this book, is 
today concerned, its importance corresponds, and will continue 
to correspond, to the place which foreign private enterprise occu¬ 
pies in the economy of Pakistan. At the same time, it would be 
cn oneous to suggest that the principal business of the Chamber 
is to advance the cause of foreign private investment in general 
or to fight the causes of existing or potential investors in parti¬ 
cular. In fact, its main concerns are very similar to those which 
have occupied it since the Chamber was first established in i860 
but, as we have seen, the orientation has, by reason of historic 
change, been altered. And we have also seen that some of those 
concerns arc to do with a public service which it is in the nature 
of chambers of commerce to render. 
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Much of the Chamber’s business follows the old shape—dealing 
in detail with questions that are relevant to industry and trade. 
There are still the problems oftaxation, offoreign exchange con¬ 
trol, customs tariffs and excise duties, shipping, railways, docks 
and harbours as well as those categories of industry in which 
foreign private investment can participate or is even being pressed 
to participate. In many of these affairs, it has not lain with 
the Chamber to volunteer its views, or the views of its members, 
but it has been invited, and is still invited, by the Government 
to present those views and offer its suggestions. 

Thus, in relation to credit, company law, income tax, customs 
tariffs, national income, the Chamber has been asked by various 
Commissions of Inquiry, appointed at various times by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan, to answer elaborate questionnaires and 
give its own opinions. These replies, reproduced in the Annual 
Reports of the Chamber, constitute valuable source material, 
based on first-hand knowledge ofthe subjects with which they deal. 

In 1962, the Chamber achieved a notable triumph in relation 
to international arbitration cases and the enforcement of arbi¬ 
trators’ decisions in Pakistan. The position in this respect, in 
Pakistan, had long been ambiguous to the detriment of Pakistan’s 
international trade. For several years, the Chamber had been 
pressing the Government to declare itself a party to the Geneva 
Convention on the Enforcement of Foreign Awards in arbitra¬ 
tion cases between parties belonging to more than one country. 
This was eventually done, in 1962, with the promulgation of 
Ordinance No. 53. It was an important step forward in the 
promotion of Pakistan’s foreign trade, as beneficial to Pakistani 
business as to foreign parties dealing with Pakistan. 

In some ways, the position and the responsibilities ofthe Cham¬ 
ber are more important now than at any time in the past. Not 
only does it represent foreign private investment in West Pakistan 
—in itself no small element in the trade and industry of the 
Province—but it brings to its work more than a century of con¬ 
tinuous experience in dealing with the problems associated with 
trade and industry and in representing them at all levels of 
Government. Thus, among representative trade organizations in 
West Pakistan, it occupies a unique place. Whether, and to what 
extent, foreign private investment will grow in the Province is 
not fully clear. Something has been said in earlier paragraphs 



of the conflicting points of view which bear heavily on the prog¬ 
ress of such investment in developing countries, but the position 
of the Chamber, in its second century, seems well enough assured. 

The change of name is not only appropriate to a changed state 
of affairs, it is imdoubtedly symbolic of a change of identification 
in the Chamber’s own purposes and responsibilities. It is true 
that, in earlier years, the Chamber’s identification was not totally 
with Karachi but, at any rate, it was substantially so. Today, 
as we have seen, the Chamber has to do with affairs covering 
the entire Province of West Pakistan as well as with the cem- 
mercial and industrial policies ofthe Central Government. Never¬ 
theless, an association with Karachi still remains, by reason of 
continued geographical location and by reason, also, of a sense 
of the past. 

When the Chamber celebrated its centenary in i960, it was 
noted that the Karachi of that year was a very different city from 
the Karachi that witnessed the establishment of the Chamber 
a hxuidred years earlier. Today, after the lapse of a comparatively 
brief period, changes just as notable have taken place. 

Although it is the policy of Government to encourage the 
development of industry and commerce in centres other than 
Karachi and, in other respects, to discourage the further expan¬ 
sion of what is still the premier city and seaport of Pakistan, the 
growth of Karachi seems to have no limit. Its skyline is distin¬ 
guished by still taller, modem office-blocks, by the vivid gas- 
flares of its newly established refineries and by the hulls of ocean¬ 
going vessels under construction in its shipyard. In 1960-1, the 
total volume of cargo handled at Karachi was 3.911 million 
tons. In 1968-9, the total quantity was slightly less than seven 
million tons. Karachi is still the major centre of commercial and 
industrial development and, in 1968, the total volume of capital 
accumulated by means of share subscriptions was Rs. 75.83 
crores. In East Pakistan, the total amount was Rs. 37.40 crores 
and, in West Pakistan, excluding Karachi, Rs. 12.72 crores. 

Whether Karachi will become, like London, a great wen is 
uncertain because of such considerations as supply of water and 
a less hospitable coimtryside around. Nevertheless, the construc¬ 
tion of a new highway through Thana Bulla Khan seems likely 
to provide fresh avenues and cause of urban development which, 
if not 1 iterally part of Karachi, will certainly be its satellite. If the 
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city has changed much these last ten years, it may well change 
a great deal more in the next decade. Political considerations 
are not absent from all this and it is certainly possible that 
Karachi will once more be part of what may again be known 
as the Province of Sind, but political vicissitudes notwathstand- 
ing, it does not seem that Karachi’s place in the commerce of the 
East is likely to witness any decline. 

Lastly, I must add a word of thanks to the Chamber, part- 
owner of the copyright, for the generous terms on which they 
have consented to this reprinting, and also to the publishers for 
the interest they have shown in this book. 


December, 1969 
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In 1843, the valiant but ill-matched Baluch went down before 
men better trained and better led. The campaign was pro¬ 
ductive of many results including fierce controversy in the 
United Kingdom; the addition, five years afterwards, of the 
territories of Sind to those of the Bombay Presidency and, 
yet a third, the rise and development of Karachi which be¬ 
came a centre of trade and communications, both imperial 
and international, and, ultimately, emerged as the first capital 
of one of the biggest countries of the Commonwealth and of 
the world. 

By comparison with many cities of the sub-continent, 
Karachi, it must be admitted, is something of a parvenu. Un¬ 
like Peshawar or Lahore—to name but two—whose origins 
are lost in the mists of legend, Karachi boasts no ancient line¬ 
age audits beginnings are traced, without difficulty, to the time, 
two or three hundred years ago, when the mouth of the Hub 
River, and the navigable channels of the Indus delta, be¬ 
came successively unsuitable for shipping by reason of silt and 
the merchants of those days transferred themselves to the 
natural, land-locked harbour which lay between the islands of 
Manora and Keamari. To these circumstances, as to the 
genius of the traders of Sind, is due the earlier phase of 
Karachi’s growth and, along with Hyderabad, Shikarpur and 
Sukkur, Karachi had, by the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, replaced other and older cities of Sind as a centre of 
administration and trade. 

Sensing its growing importance, the Talpurs fortified the 
island of Manora, but their aspirations were powerless before 
the expanding tendencies of a Grovernment far more vigorous 
and able. In 1832, Alexander Burnes was sent to study the 
commercial possibilities of the Indus and treaty relations with 
the Sind Mirs led to their opening, willy-nilly, the river to na¬ 
vigation. In 1835, Burnes led another mission to Sind and in 
^839, the Manora fort surrendered to a British squadron. 
A British garrison was kept at Karachi, the value of which 
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in the war with Afghanistan in 1842 is obvious, while Sind, its 
desert, its oases and its camel-trains became not only a centre 
of political interest, but the destination of many inquiring 
travellers. 

The annexation of Sind is, perhaps, one of the less attrac¬ 
tive pages in the history of the British in the sub-continent. 
Sir Charles Napier used his very wide powers without com¬ 
punction, fortified perhaps by the thought that the conquest 
had already been justified in a typical, if dubious, flourish of 
Ellenborough’s. The conquerors, according to his lordship, 
had ‘acquired by degrees that secondary moral force which 
belongs to utility irrespective of abstract justice.’ Despite this 
ingenious argument, there were, at that time, many uneasy 
consciences and, prominent among those who gravely doubted 
the validity of British policy and conduct was none other than 
Major (afterwards, Sirjam.es) Outram, the Bayard of India, 
who, as a Political Officer in Sind, was well aware of the cross¬ 
currents of intrigue which surrounded Napier and his advisers. 
Later, there was unpleasant and prolonged controversy bet¬ 
ween Outram and the Napier family on issues which directly 
arose from Sind aflfairs. 

Be all this as it may, the indisputable fact is that following 
upon the annexation, Karachi and its commerce pursued a 
course of rising prosperity, interrupted only by periodic 
vagaries of crops and prices. In 1843-4, the total value of 
Karachi’s trade was ^122,160. Ten years later, the figure 
had risen to ^.nd in i860, the year of the forma¬ 

tion of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, it had become 
£2,683,650. Five years afterwards, in 1865-6, the turnover 
of the port was nearly double the preceding amount, standing 
at £4,812,343. In 1881-2, when the Chamber came of age, 
the trade of Karachi was worth about six million pounds at 
the then current rate of exchange and, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, exceeded ten million pounds. 

It has been said that, historically speaking, Karachi is a 
new-comer. It must now be added that in terms of the 
British connection and the enormous expansion of trade there¬ 
by stimulated, Karachi was a late starter. To be sure, a trade 
mission from the East India Company visited Sind as far back 
as 1635 and trade prospects were discussed with the principal 
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officials of the city of Tatta. These events are contempor¬ 
aneous with the establishment of Fort St. CJeorge in Madras, 
Charnock’s concession on the banks of the Hooghly and the 
arrival of Aungier in Bombay, but whereas those trading posts 
enjoyed substantial security of tenure, that in Sind did not 
and, in 1662, the factory at Tatta was closed, not to be re¬ 
opened for nearly a century. Trade connections in Sind were 
resumed in 1718, but again'abandoned in 1775 owing to in¬ 
ternal unrest and strife within the then dominant Kalhoro 
family. The Company continued to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the rulers of Sind, but it was not until the fol¬ 
lowing century that active interest was renewed, with conse¬ 
quences, we have already mentioned. Meanwhile, Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay had grown into centres of commerce 
enjoying a commanding situation not only in the sub-con¬ 
tinent but throughout the entire East. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that Karachi 
was overshadowed by its vastly greater neighbour, and it is no 
doubt true that many of the members of the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber were correspondents or branches of great Bombay or Cal¬ 
cutta houses, receiving instructions from their head offices in 
either of those two cities. Administratively, too, Sind was an 
appendage 6f Bombay and, in the long run, its problems had 
to be solved in Bombay Castle or, if necessary, by the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Calcutta. It was sometimes remarked that 
Europeans serving in the Karachi branch offices of banks or 
commercial houses, regarded themselves as having been sent 
to a place of exile and waited only for the day when they 
might again find themselves back in Bombay with its amenities 
and, perhaps, better prospects. This may have been so, but 
not every member of the Chamber was a branch office. 

In any case, it is quite evident from the record that the 
Karachi Chamber was in no way lacking in a due spirit of 
independence. It certainly co-operated, when necessary, with 
other Chambers, but never under pressure or contrary to 
the best interests of Karachi. Much less did it ever acquiesce 
in the exercise of power and influence in other places when 
these were used to Karachi’s disadvantage. On the contrary, 
even in the early days when its membership was very small 
and its financial resources were described by its own Com- 
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mittee as ‘insignificant’, the Chamber was continually assert¬ 
ing the claims of Karachi as the natural avenue of trade for 
Sind, Punjab, Rajputana and north-western India. It was 
constantly in combat against the disadvantages under which 
Karachi laboured by reason of its comparatively late entry 
into the commerce of British India and, perhaps most remark¬ 
able of all, is the fact that several decades before a wider agita¬ 
tion to separate Sind from Bombay, and long before the 
movement towards the creation of Pakistan, the Karachi 
C'hamber had several times expressed the view that the attach¬ 
ment of Sind to the Punjab was not only a desirable, but an 
inevitable administrative measure. 

As early as 1866, in a memorial addressed to the Secretary 
of State on the subject of railway and river traffic, the Cham¬ 
ber concluded with this remark . .eventuallySind and the 
Punjab must form one Government.’ Again, in an address 
to the Governor-General in 1871, presented by the Chamber 
and signed by some sixty Indian merchants also, it is said by 
way of conclusion: ‘It must however be admitted that the true 
interests of this Province are much more closely allied with the 
Punjab than with the Bombay Presidency, Karachi being the 
natural channel through which the trade of the Punjab 
must eventually flow and and on this and other commercial 
grounds, we think the annexation of Sind to the Punjab has 
much to recommend it.’ We do not go so far as to say that 
the members of the Chamber foresaw the emergence of Pak¬ 
istan or the one-unit consolidation, but the Chamber and its 
members deserve credit for the clarity of their vision and 
their strong sense of the inescapable facts of geography and eco¬ 
nomic circumstance. 

Despite these instances of prescience, it was not the custom 
of the Chamber to deliver itself of opinions pn general political 
issues. The whole tendency of its proceedings was to concern it¬ 
self solely with the trade development of Karachi and that in a 
most objective manner. This singlemindedncss might have 
led to charges of parochialism had it not been accompanied 
by a commendable breadth of view. As the staunch and un¬ 
failing advocate of the claims of Karachi in such matters as 
railway expansion, improved post and telegraph services, har¬ 
bour development and similar public utilities, it was, generally 
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speaking, true that while the Chamber sometimes deservedly 
incurred reproach for the vigour of its remonstrance, it was, 
in its various contentions, more often right than wrong. 

The importance of this undeviating zeal is better under¬ 
stood when the Karachi of a hundred years ago is remem¬ 
bered. In i860, Karachi Port was merely an anchorage, 
an arm of the sea which offered a mooring-place for merch¬ 
ant vessels, provided they could cross the bar at the 
entrance. There was no dredged channel, but only connect¬ 
ed patches of navigable water by which a piloted ship could 
approach the moorings. There were no jetties, no wharves, 
no cranes and no railways. All merchandise had to be dis¬ 
charged by manual labour and conveyed along the Napier 
Mole which connected Keamari Island with the mainland. 

In 1866, the total population of Karachi was 56,789 and 
the municipal revenue was Rs. 2,40,914, a marked increase 
since i860, when it was only Rs. 69,477. itself discloses 

the rapid growth of trade from the time of the establishment of 
the Chamber, because the revenues of the municipality 
were, as we shall later learn, almost entirely derived from 
octrois and terminal taxes on merchandise. A map of 1874 
shows how small a city it was. It is true that by this time the 
harbour possessed the amenity of the Erskine Wharf with six 
mooring berths, but the city itself comprised only what was then 
known as the Native Town, whose centres wcje Kharadar and 
Mithadar, the Saddar Quarter and the Civil Lines adjacent 
to the cantonment. 

Many familiar names and places are absent from the map. 
The site in Frcre Road on which is now built an important 
educational establishment, the Sind Madrasah, was then 
occupied by the Kafila Serai. It is true that the St. Andrew’s 
Church and the Grammar School arc there, but the Gym¬ 
khana premises seem then to have been occupied by the 
Ladies Club and the present buildings of the Sind Club did 
not exist. The Soldier Bazaar, instead of being a central 
suburb lay on the outskirts of the city, close to the barracks; 
Bunder Road was built only as far as the Native Infantry 
Lines and its extension, now known as ‘M.A. Jinnah Road’, 
with its residential colonics, is not to be found. The Ram- 
bagh and Runchore areas were not then blighted with over- 
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crowded tenements; Bath Island and Clifton were remote 
and uninhabited. The main highway, which now leads out 
of Karachi to the airport and the north, seems then to have 
existed but was not directly linked. The residential suburbs, 
which today crowd its flanks, were a distant dream and the 
venturesome wanderer who strayed beyond the narrow limits 
ot the nincteenth-centur)' city only saw ‘The lone and level 
sands stretch far away.’ 

Such was Karachi in the days of the Chamber’s foundation. 
It was the destiny of this small and obscure coastal town to 
become a great trading port and the first capital of a new and 
independent country. To this tremendous metamorphosis 
the Chamber can justly claim to have made a notable and 
lasting contribution and how this contribution was effected, 
it is the business of the following pages, in some measure, to 
disclose. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE CHAMBER 


It is unfortunate that the documents which relate to the actual 
founding of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce no longer exist 
or, at any rate, they cannot now be trace d. But there need be 
no doubt as to the authenticity of its claims to have come into 
existence in the year i860 because, apart from the fact that 
the bound volumes of the annual reports include what is, 
beyond question, the First Annual report of the Chamber, a 
Record Book, whose first entry is dated April i860, shows that 
the Chamber was, by that time, both existing and active. The 
Record Book, foolscap size, with stiff covers bound in half-calf, 
contains not only minutes of meetings but copies of correspon¬ 
dence, preserved by the labour of patient amanuenses whose 
copper-plate style of handwriting has now faded into an 
antique brown. 

According to a brief history of the Chamber, which appears 
in its Annual Report for 1906, the founder-members were seven 
in number, comprising Mclver and Company, Barclay, Watson 
and Company, Fleming and Company, T. Lidbetter and 
Company, Finlay and Company, J. K. Dunolly and Com¬ 
pany, and Ashburner, Bell and Company. 

By the end of the first year of its existence, tlie membership 
had increased to thirteen, including the firm of Volkart Bro¬ 
thers which has pursued an unbroken and distinguished career 
in Karachi, to this day. One of the original members, whose 
name need not be disinterred here, was, during the second year 
of the Chamber’s life, expelled for addressing an insulting let¬ 
ter to the Committee and refusing to withdraw it when called 
upon to do so. As to the rest, they have, in their various ways, 
disappeared—by death, by the closing of offices, by adverse 
business circumstances or, in at least one instance, by absorp¬ 
tion into a larger organization. 
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It is also worth notice that of the thirteen earliest members, 
two were local, Indian firms, S. Tyabjee and Company and 
Ardaseer and Company. Neither belonged to the Hindu commu¬ 
nity, despite the general ascendancy which Hindus enjoyed in 
trade. It isnotsuggestedthat the Hindus were, at that time, doing 
badly in Karachi—the evidence indicates that they were doing 
very well there—but members of other communities managed to 
stay in business it seems. In any case, the circumstance is 
contrary to any notion that the Karachi Chamber was formed 
for the protection of European business interests and although 
it is true that for most of the past one hundred years, the 
Chamber has been predominantly European, one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons is that Indian (and afterwards, Pakistani) mer¬ 
chants mostly, but by no means entirely, preferred membership 
of trade associations formed by themselves. Perhaps, in fairness, 
it needs to be added that the Chamber laid upon its members 
the obligation to use certain standardized forms of contract, as 
regards piece-goods and produce shipments, when dealing with 
Indian merchants, but whether this can be termed a form of 
discrimination is, to say the least, questionable. 

The objects and duties of the Chamber were stated to be . 

to encourage a friendly feeling and unanimity among commer¬ 
cial men on all subjects involving their common good; to pro¬ 
mote and protect the general mercantile interests of this Pro¬ 
vince; to collect and classify information on all matters of 
general commercial interest; to obtain the removal, as far as 
such a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances affecting 
Merchants as a body, or mercantile interests in general; to 
receive and decide references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future guidance, and by 
this and other means to form a code of practice for simplify¬ 
ing and facilitating business; to communicate with the public 
authorities, with similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile interest and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer to, and abide by, 
the judgment of the Chamber.* 

There is nothing here which suggests discrimination of any 
sort and the records show that so far from acting exclusively 
in the interests of British or foreign commerce, the Chamber 
was always ready to take up any question affecting trade in 
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Karachi, irrespective of whose interest was involved. In the 
early days, before Indian merchants had formed their ow'n 
associations, the Karachi Chamber repeatedly approached the 
authorities with respect to problems which affected Indian 
merchants rather than themselves and as vigorously as if the 
matter in dispute had been their own. The Committee of 
the Chamber remarked, in its Report of 1880, that Indian 
merchants were ‘averse to putting themselves,even apparently, 
into opposition to established powers’ and, on their behalf, the 
Karachi Chamber frequently took up difficult, controversial 
subjects. 

Of this, no better example exists than in relation to Munici¬ 
pal town duties, a subject to which we shall again refer. The 
arrangements for recovering drawback wTre so unsatisfactory 
as almost to amount to a denial, since rather than go through 
the complicated and interminable formalities, the Indian mer¬ 
chants, who were substantially more concerned than the 
European houses, w^cre ready to forego part of the money due 
to them by a process of compounding. This situation, which 
persisted for several years, was most unfair and the Karachi 
Chamber frequently pressed for reform. They did so with great 
firmness. On one occasion, in the year 1873, when the Muni¬ 
cipality published new rules and gave insufficient time for them 
to be studied and understood, the Committee roundly stated 
that the Municipal authorities were taking advantage of the 
ignorance of local Indian merchants. Eventually, reforms were 
instituted, but not before some animated correspondence had 
passed between the Committee and the Municipality. 

The first Chairman was D. Mclver, whose photograph, that of 
a white-bearded Victorian patriarcli, hangs today in the Board- 
room. His firm became later associated with the celebrated 
house ofMackinnon, Mackenzie and Company, and formed the 
Karachi branch, known for some years as Mclver, Mackenzie 
and Company, but that came about nearly a generation after¬ 
wards, in the days of his son, also D. Mclver. 

The secretaryship was first entrusted, in an honorary capa¬ 
city, to R. Bell, shortly afterwards succeeded by A. Stewart 
for whose services the Chamber paid Rs. 75 per mensem on, 
presumably, a part-time basis. He, too, did not last very long, 
being follow^cd by W. Nicol, also an honorary worker. Nicol 
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belonged to the firm of Fleming and Company and became 
Chairman of the Committee in the year 1862-3. 1862, 

W. W. Beck held the secretaryship and he, after a short time, 
was succeeded by J. W. Hill. Hill was, in turn, followed by 
H. Jacob who held the appointment for two years and was 
succeeded, in 1864, by A. N. de Fleurimont who retained the 
position for the next four years. It seems probable that these 
frequent changes, in the early days, arose from the fact that 
there was not sufficient work to justify a full-time appointment, 
even assuming that the Chamber possessed the funds to pay 
for it. 

At the outset, the Chamber had no premises of its own and 
meetings were held at the offices of one or other of the mem¬ 
ber-firms. In 1863, Government granted a plot of land in 
Wood Street on a lease in perpetuity and the same plot is 
occupied today by the Chamber premises. The original build¬ 
ing was put up out of funds obtained partly by subscription 
and partly by loan and on 30 March 1865, the Chamber offices 
were formally opened. 

It has already been mentioned that for several years, the 
financial resources of the Chamber were very slender and the 
first group of annual reports contains no details of receipts 
and expenditure for the reason, given by the Committee, ‘that 
tlie available funds of the Chamber are still too trifling to 
particularize.’ It appears that the entrance fee was first fixed 
at Rs. 50 and the monthly subscription at Rs. 20. In 1872, 
the rules were amended by the provision that any member 
who contributed Rs. 600 to the Chamber Building Fund, 
would pay a monthly subscription of only Rs. 10, and, again, 
in 1885-6, the subscription was reduced to Rs. 12 or to Rs. 6, 
in the case of subscribers of Rs. 600 to the Building Fund. In 
both cases, the entrance fee remained at Rs. 50. As late as 1885, 
cash assets were little more than Rs. 2,000 so that it cannot be 
said that the Chamber was able to establish itself by reason 
of strong finances. Money, in fact, had nothing to do with its 
infant growth for the Chamber, in those days, was mainly 
nourished by the determination and endeavour of its members. 
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Frail as the bark may have been, the beginning of the voyage 
was doubtless furthered by the wind of propitious circumstance. 
The troubles of 1857-8 were receding into the background of 
memory (we find no mention of those events in the Chamber 
records) and the scars were healing rapidly under the influence 
of Lord Canning’s mild policy. India became the direct res¬ 
ponsibility of the British Government and the ensuing adminis¬ 
trative reforms included determined, if*sometimes controversial, 
measures to repair the considerable injury done, three years 
before, to the financial and economic structure of the country. 

Of closer and more tangible interest to Karachi was the 
opening, in 1861, of its first line of railway, the hundred-mile 
stretch from Karachi to Kotri. It was a small enough share in 
the existing railways of India, which amounted then to about 
eighteen hundred miles of line, mostly terminating at Calcutta 
Bombay, and Madras and still left Karachi mainly dependent 
upon the Indus for its connections with the hinterland, but 
however limited, practical measures contained the promise 
of future development. 

In the same year, ten thousand miles away, a momentous 
and tragic episode exerted powerful influences, both good and 
bad, upon Indian trade. The American Civil War created an 
enormous demand for Indian cotton which gave birth to a 
brief period of unprecedented prosperity leading to activity for 
the most part speculative and unsound. The price of cotton 
fluctuated between Rs. 7 and Rs. 35 per maund and from 
467,513 acres of land under cotton in the Punjab during the 
year 1860-1, the figure rose, in the year 1864-5, 872,851 

acres, only to fall, a year afterwards, to 625,035 acres. In 
Karachi, the total value of the trade of the port rose to 6.66 
crorcs of rupees and of this, the value of cotton exported was 
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eighty lakhs. Within five years, trade had fallen to 3.88 crorcs 
and cotton exports to less than fifty lakhs. Such violent changes 
in fortune were unhealthy and there were casualties in busi¬ 
ness, but money had been made and Karachi escaped the worst 
influences of the crash which overtook its neighbour, Bombay. 

At the commencement of its career, the Committee did not, 
and, perhaps, could not, foresee what was immediately in pros¬ 
pect. It is entirely consistent with the Chamber’s preoccupa¬ 
tions with Karachi that only one direct mention is made, in 
its proceedings, of the American Civil War, and otherwise the 
nearest we get to it is, in 1863, a note that the amount of 
£866. 7^. lid, had been remitted to the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
for the relief of the distress caused among Lancashire mill- 
workers by the blockade of Confederate cotton ports. In the 
report of 1865-6, there is a brief allusion to the financial crisis 
in Bombay, but this had specific reference to the circumstances 
of trade in Karachi and to these we must look in greater detail. 

The pattern of the trade was that of exporting produce—oil¬ 
seeds, grain, cotton, wool, salt-petre—and importing manu¬ 
factured articles, principally cotton piece-goods, metals, silk, 
refined sugar and so on. Before the country was opened up by 
adequate communications, produce for export was gathered 
in the districts by Indian merchants and brought to Karachi 
for shipment through the European houses which also sold the 
imported goods to local merchants for distribution up-country. 
Some years were to elapse before the European firms estab¬ 
lished inland agencies and all the raw produce intended for 
export was brought to Karachi, inspected there and prepared 
for shipment. At Karachi, cotton was pressed, wool was washed 
at Lyari (whose unhappy destiny it seems always to be to find 
itself associated with something noisome)and seeds were garbled 
in the premises of merchants on McLeod Road. 

From, this drastic summary of Karachi’s mid-nineteenth 
century commerce, some insight is gained of the considerations 
likely to be uppermost in the minds of Chamber-members, and 
something similar is imparted by the memorial addressed by 
the Chamber to the Governor of Bombay when he paid a visit 
to the port in February 1861. The principal matters then 
touched upon were: delay in receipt of English mails; the need 
of a Stamp Office and of a proper Court of Law; the problem 
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of land tenure in Karachi; the excise on salt and the advantages 
of a canal to the Indus. In short, the prime questions were 
those of communications; availability and suitability of prod¬ 
uce ; public administration as it affected the activities of 
merchants; the development of Karachi harbour and taxation 
in its various forms. 

The receipt and distribution of mails provided the Karachi 
Chamber with an abiding source of dissatisfaction for many 
years and in retrospect it does seem that the legitimate needs 
of Karachi and Sind were not very greatly respected. In i860, 
the mails from Europe went to Bombay by the ‘overland* 
route, that is to say, via the Suez Isthmus, and those intended 
for Sind and Punjab were transhipped and forwarded to Karachi 
by steamers which made the 490-mile journey in three to five 
days, depending on the weather. There were two such services 
a month and according to the contract with the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, the disposal at Bombay of the 
Karachi mail was supposed to take twelve hours. According to 
the Chamber, the mails were invariably detained in Bombay 
anything from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

The Karachi Chamber wanted a direct link with Suez and 
supported their claim by reference to the fact that Karachi 
would be the terminal point of the Indo-European Telegraph 
which was then in course of construction. This claim was denied 
and many years were to pass before Karachi achieved any such 
ambition. It would, however, be unfair to conclude that the 
Government was being merely obstinate in the matter since 
the carriage of foreign mails involved regular losses and the 
contracts with the carrier called for payment of subsidies. The 
complaint of undue delay at Bombay was admitted by the 
Postmaster-General, who, on inquiry, ascertained that deten¬ 
tion in Bombay usually amounted to thirty-six hours and some¬ 
times rose to sixty-eight hours and gave an assurance that, in 
future, the period of twelve hours allowed under the contract 
for transhipment of the Karachi mails would be strictly en¬ 
forced, but four years later, it was clear that the postal autho¬ 
rities had failed lamentably in their efforts. Out of twenty- 
eight steamers which reached Bombay with Karachi mails, in 
only three instances were the mails transhipped in less than 
twelve hours; four in more than twenty-four hours and the rest 
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at \rarious times in between. It was not a good record and 
whenever the question of renewal of the mail-steamer contract 
arose, as it periodically did, the Karachi Chamber usually had 
something tart to say. 

By 1868, the frequency of the sea mail service between Bom¬ 
bay and Karachi had increased to a weekly sailing while sorting 
at sea added much to the efficiency of despatch. Nevertheless, 
the monsoon interfered considerably with regularity, and 
Karachi continued to depend upon the land mail through 
Kutch and Hyderabad. 

This service, maintained by a system of staging posts and 
using runners, horses and camels, seems to have been remark¬ 
ably successful, considering the difficulties of the country 
through which the mail had largely to pass and considering 
also the effect of the monsoon in areas such as the Rann of 
Kutch which then became more or less impassable. The only 
easy part of the journey was from Hyderabad to Karachi, 
where the mails were ferried across the Indus and made the 
journey between Kotri and the port by rail. From Bombay, 
the time taken seems, on the average, to have been in the order 
of one hundred hours and it is doubtful whether even today, 
ordinary travellers, using cars, would get through in this time 
or at all. Delays were sometimes complained of, but not security, 
for the reports of the Inspecting Postmaster in Sind show that 
there were very few losses by robbery, theft or negligence and, 
in some years, none. The land mail system worked well and 
when the proposal was made to withdraw it, the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber protested vigorously, although without avail. 

Of far greater concern to the public, especially merchants 
and traders, was the condition of the telegraph service for, by 
the mid-sixties, the Telegraph Department had earned the 
unpleasant reputation of being the most inefficient of all the 
Departments of the Government of India. There was incom¬ 
petence at the top which revealed itself in the total inadequacy 
of the system. There were not enough lines and those that 
existed were constructed of inadequate material. Conditions 
of service of the operators were unattractive and there were 
constant losses of trained staff by resignation and desertion. 
Where there is a general incompetence, it is not unusual to 
find, also, a general indifference to the welfare of employees 
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and this was precisely the case in the Telegraph Department. 
The staff, employed at stations along the line, was not punc¬ 
tually paid and salary increments, when they became due, 
were sanctioned only after exasperating and unnecessary de¬ 
lays. It is not surprising to learn that in* one period of six 
weeks, the signal staff in Sind lost about one-quarter of its 
strength by reason of death, resignation, desertion and dismissal. 

These circumstances had, naturally, their sinister consequ¬ 
ences. In a period of eight months—from October 1862 to 
May 1863—there were fifty-nine interruptions in the tele¬ 
graph from Karachi to Bombay, amounting to ninety-five 
days and twenty-nine interruptions in the service from 
Karachi to Lahore amounting to twenty-two days. It was not 
uncommon for a telegram from Karachi to take a week to 
reach Bombay and mutilations were frequent. There was 
no discrimination among those who suffered. Newspaper 
editors who subscribed to Reuter’s service found their 
telegrams as much delayed as those of merchants and members 
of the general public, and when the Indo-European telegraph 
system was opened, with Karachi as its terminal, the service 
all but collapsed as the Chamber had foreseen. The Director- 
General of Telegraphs gave orders that messages for Bombay, 
reaching Karachi by overseas telegraph, were to have prece¬ 
dence over those originating locally and the inability of the 
system to handle the traffic led to an unmanageable accumula¬ 
tion of local arrears. 

The Karachi Chamber protested vigorously, Samuel Man.s- 
field, who was then Commissioner-in-Sind and a man of 
unusual strength and enterprise, without waiting for sanction 
from Bombay, ordered an immediate increase in telegraph 
operators’ pay and arranged with the Railway Company to 
have the use of their line. Without these prompt measures, 
the system at Karachi would have completely broken down. 

Much of the trouble was due to insufficiency of telegraph 
lines, to the fact that many of them were strung on poles not 
suited to their purpose, while in many places the line was 
uninsulated, but even all this seems to have been due to a want 
of foresight and energy on the part of the Department, the 
Director-General of which sought to throw blame on local 
officers. To this, the Karachi Chamber returned a shaip 
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answer. The Committee regretted ‘ that the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment should have been allowed to remain under the impression 
that the mischief occasioned by a mistaken system of central¬ 
ization and by false economy on the part of the Director- 
General, was attributable to a subordinate officer who is not 
on the spot to defend himself. . . Such refreshing bluntness 
may have contributed to the improvement and the increase 
in telegraph lines radiating from Karachi before the end of 
the decade. Karachi’s trade could not a fiord to be hindered 
by slackness in the services on which it depended. 

The penetration of the B. B. & C. I. Railway into Gujarat and 
towards Rajputana was a strong warning that Bombay was a 
serious competitor for the trade which, in that part of the 
hinterland, might be said to belong naturally to Karachi. In 
a long letter to the Railway Department of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, the Chamber set out the reasons which would justify 
the extension of the railway from Kotri to Multan, since the 
River Indus could never be regarded as a satisfactory artery 
for the flow of produce from the Punjab which, with the 
development of irrigation schemes, would certainly yield ever- 
increasing surpluses for export. 

Despite the encouragement of Sir Bartle Frere who, by this 
time, had left Sind to become Governor of Bombay, there was 
opposition to the proposal to extend the railway along the 
Indus Valley. This opposition, which strikes us now as remark¬ 
able, was not, in all probability, disinterested, although it was 
allegedly based upon the need of funds for the expansion of 
irrigation. It enjoyed temporary success when Government 
took a decision to suspend the survey for the Indus Valley 
Line, and the Karachi Chamber, fully alive to the dangers of 
this, submitted a memorial to Lord Ripon, Secretary of State 
for India. It must be remembered that during these years the 
Punjab was being steadily traversed by useful railways. Amrit¬ 
sar and Lahore were connected in 1862; in 1865, Khanewal, 
Lahore and Multan Cantonment; in 1867, connections between 
Delhi, Ghaziabad, Meerut City, Beas and Amritsar were com¬ 
pleted and by the end of the decade, Meerut .City, Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Muzaffarabad, Multan Cantonment and Phillaur 
were all linked. It was becoming very much easier and quicker 
to take the produce of the Punjab to overseas, as well as to 
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iiihiiid, luarkcls and there was a serious risk that Karachi might 
be left hopelessly behind in the competition for the business. 

The burden of the Chamber’s argument was that owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of transportation from the Punjab to 
Karachi, growers and merchants were suffering loss and delay 
in disposing of their produce. The authors of the memorial 
quoted from a petition submitted by the merchants of Amritsar, 
in which they spoke of the difficulties of shipping by the Indus 
and they stated that rather than undergo the risk and expense 
involved, they would prefer to send their goods to Calcutta 
which, in the absence of a sufficiently jproximate railway line 
to Bombay, was the only and better alternative. From the 
national point of view the situation was unsound and uneco¬ 
nomic and, soon after, wiser counsels prevailed. In 1869, ^ 
decision was taken to construct the Indus Valley line, but,, 
until such time as Karachi was better provided for, its export 
trade was dependent upon the navigation of the Indus and 
that was by no means satisfactory. 

With its shoals, cuiTents and annual floods, the passage of 
the Indus, from the Punjab to Karachi, was described as five 
hundred and seventy-five miles of ‘perhaps the very worst river 
navigation in the world’. Its transhipments, hazards and 
inadequate cral’t, made the Indus quite unsuited to serve 
a growing commerce that was using overseas as well as 
inland telegraphs and steamships that became bigger and 
faster each year* The dangers of its navigation caused 
regular losses of craft, cargoes and interference with other 
shipping. In 1866, the Sir Henry Lawrence and the Outraniy 
both of the Indus Steam Flotilla, were damaged, in quick 
succession, by striking submerged obstacles, sustaining damage 
to their cargoes as well as to themselves, and, until they were 
repaired, constituting a hindrance to other shipping. Eventually, 
the point was reached when insurance companies declined to 
underwrite cargoes for Indus shipment. 

Besides the natural hazards, the provision of vessels was 
totally insufficient. The Indus Steam Flotilla was capable of 
carrying about twelve per cent of the total traffic and another 
company, the Oriental Inland Steam Navigation Company, 
had four vessels, which it had transfcn'cd from the River 
Ganges, its business there having succumbed, it seems, to the 
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competition of the East Indian Railway. In 1867, Oriental 
Inland Navigation Company was suspended and its vessels 
were acquired by the Indus Flotilla, but they were too few to 
make any substantial difference to the Indus Flotilla’s carrying 
capacity. The rest of the trade was in the hands of country 
craft. 

The rates charged for freight fluctuated with the state of 
trade and even the Indus Flotilla maintained no regular sche¬ 
dule. Sudden and unpredictable changes in freight rates made 
it almost impossible for merchants to calculate jnices for j)ro- 
ducc delivered at Karachi, a circumstance which hindered the 
overseas trade considerably. Not only this, but freights were 
often charged at very high levels and in 1866, the Indus Flotilla 
was demanding as much as Rs. 3-12-7 for the carriage of one 
maund of unpressed cotton from Multan to Kotri, w^hcre it 
had to be unloaded, put on the train and taken to Karachi 
at additional cost. It was ascertained by the Karachi Chamber 
that to carry one maund of seed from Amritsar to Karachi 
was six annas and eight pies more expensive than to carry it 
from Amritsar to Howrah, the expense of taking the seed iiom 
Amritsar to Delhi by road being included. It was clear that 
in terms of time, cost and reduction of loss in merchandise, 
ithc only kind of transportation which would meet the needs 
of trade, as well as enableKarachi to hold its own against the 
magnetic influence of Calcutta’s railways, was that ol railways 
of its own and the Chamber was constantly pressing upon the 
Government the necessity for improved and extended railway 
services. We repeatedly find instances of its unremitting efforts 
to achieve this. 

Indissolubly linked with the eflicacy of interior communica¬ 
tions was the harbour and it was a happy coincidence that 
the formation of the Chamber occurred more or less at the same 
time as James Walker, an eminent civil engineer, submitted 
his opinion, in response to a request from the Government to 
advise, on the works necessary to make the Karachi anchorage 
into a secure, deep-water port. Walker’s recommendations 
comprised cutting an opening in the Napier Mple, at the 
Karachi end, and the closing of the seaward entrance of the 
Chinna Creek backwater. The purpose of these measures was 
to increase the velocity of the tidal waters whose scour would 
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help to clear the channel and remove the bar. He also advised 
the construction of the Keamari Groyne and the Manora 
breakwater which would prevent accumulation of sand at the 
bar and provide shelter to the harbour against the monsoon 
swell. Walker’s suggestions, which arc the foundation of the 
later successful growth of the port, were welcomed by the 
Chamber and constantly urged by them upon the Government, 
but, for reasons which will shortly appear, about fourteen years 
were to elapse before the recommended projects were finally 
completed. 

Apart from engineering considerations, the Chamber was 
greatly disturbed by the economics of the subject. Karachi had 
then the reputation of being an expensive port—the charges 
were about three times those of Bombay—and the Chamber 
raised the question of reducing dues in order to make the port 
more attractive to shipping. Government replied that ‘ the 
port dues ought to meet the expenses’ on which the Com¬ 
mittee commented that it had ‘not the means of finding out 
the expenses of the port, but if, as is supposed, expenses of the 
establishment of the guard ship, Keddywarry (which is merely 
a raft without a gun on board and which is used for altering 
moorings) is [sic] included in the port charges .... no 
doubt these charges must continue high if they arc to meet 
expenses.’ Commodore Wellesley, Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
then Indian Navy, ventured the opinion, in a long report on 
the subject, that ‘nature was to blame' for making Karachi 
an expensive port to which the Chamber answered: ‘It is 
Government that has made it one, not nature.’ 

There was not, in fact, any reason to justify unusual expense 
at Karachi. Fhe harbour was easy of access; no sea-going pilot 
was attached to it at that time and tugs were not required 
to enable ships to approach and leave the anchorage. In i860 
Lloyds complained of the insufficiency of the pilot service and 
the Committee of the Chamber apprehended the possibility 
that insurance rates, as well as expenses at the port, might dis¬ 
courage owners from sending their vessels to Karachi. 

Meanwhile, the problem of the harbour works continued. 
Walker’s proposals had been attacked, with some acrimony, 
by persons with little or no knowledge of the subject, not¬ 
able among whom was Colonel (afterwards Lieut.-General) 
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Trcmcnhccre, R. E., Chief Engineer in Sind. Although utterly 
opposed to Walker’s projects, Tremenhcere was responsible for 
carrying them out and William Parkes, who had assisted Walker 
in the original surveys and who, after Walker’s death, succeeded 
him as Consulting Engineer, drew the attention of the Under¬ 
secretary of State to the ‘unprecedented absurdity’ of this 
situation. The closing of the Chinna Creek and the opening 
of the Mole, were completed by 1864, but the other projects 
had to wait until W. H. Price, the Port Engineer, who realized 
the soundness of Walker’s plan, was able, with the help of Sir 
Bartle Frere, to obtain sanction to complete the work. We shall 
meet the name of Tremenhcere again in these years. He seems 
to have been a difficult and contentious man. 

Of equal concern to the trade of the port was the problem 
of adulterated produce, an evil which it took a long time to 
overcome. The report for the year 1861-2 observes, on this 
subject: ‘During the past season, .... trade .... has been 
greatly injured by the adulteration of almost every kind of 
produce offered for sale and the Committee have done all in 
their power to remedy this; meetings have been held with the 
principal natives; buyers have signed agreements only to pur¬ 
chase on certain terms, but everything has been found inef¬ 
fectual.’ It was noticed by the Committee that the percentage 
of adulteration was directly proportional to the demand for the 
commodity so that rising demand or a poor crop would as¬ 
suredly be followed by excessive adulteration. It was a wide¬ 
spread practice and the Karachi Chamber remarked on the 
fact that large quantities of Sind and Punjab cotton were ex¬ 
ported to Bombay, from which place they were sent out as 
Dhollera or Omraoti. 

In 1864, the Bombay Cotton Fiauds Act was extended to 
Sind and by its terms, cotton presses were licensed and inspec¬ 
tors appointed. The Committee would have preferred legisla¬ 
tion on a wider scale, for the practice extended to many com¬ 
modities besides cotton. Grain and seed were mixed with 
liberal quantities of dust and dirt. In the report of 1861-2, 
the Committee remarks that ‘white Teel seed .... has come to 
market with 20-30 and in some cases 40 per cent of dust and 
rubbish, while in former years from three to five per cent could 
be calculated as the loss in cleaning.’ Wool was adulterated 
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with oils and other rubbish; a loss of fifty per cent on cleaning 
wool was by no means uncommon, while the usual method of 
adulterating cotton was by mixing the seed of superior with 
inferior varieties. 

The Cotton Frauds Act was nc^t a success and efforts made 
by the Government to strengthen its provisions were not popular. 
The Cotton Inspector in Sind, A. W. Hughes, evidently tried 
hard to eliminate fraudulent adulteration and he was in regular 
correspondence with the Chamber on the application of the 
Act to such malpractices as he discovered. The Act was not 
a piece of well-conceived legislation and those responsible for 
its enforcement found themselves up against difficult legal 
problems such as whether old cotton constituted ‘foreign 
matter’ within the meaning of its provisions and whether the 
mixing of various staples constituted an offence. The Com¬ 
mittee did not, however, fail to notice that as quality'' and staple 
improved, the purchase of Punjab and Sind cotton, for purposes 
of adulteration in Bombay, became a losing speculation and 
cases of violation of the Act decreased. The moral seemed to 
be, therefore, that one way of making adulteration unattractive 
was to ei\courage improvement in the quality of the product 
so that for the same trouble and little more expense, a better 
price in the market became possible. 

The encouragement of such improvements had, indeed, been 
one of the earliest preoccupations of the Karachi Chamber and 
it was in constant collaboration with the authorities which 
were actively encouraging growers to impro\'c their produce. 
The answers returned by District Officers to a questionnaire 
on Sind cotton, prepared by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, show that experiments had started with exotic 
varieties as early as 1855, or thereabouts, when experiments 
with American seed cotton had been undertaken in Shikarpur 
District. The new varieties of cotton grown in Sind were re¬ 
gularly submitted to the Chamber for advice as to quality and 
value. Peruvian cotton was experimented with, in the Burns 
Garden, on what were then the outskirts of Karachi, and also 
in Sehwan District. The samples were said to be excellent. 

So impressed was the Committee by the results of the ex¬ 
periments that in 1864 wrote: Tt is now doubtless placed 
beyond all question that the climate and soil of this province 
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are admirably calculated for producing fine, long stapled cot¬ 
ton, especially from American seeds; and the utility of further 
Government experiments may well be doubted. What is now 
wanted is cultivation on a larger scale under European superin¬ 
tendence and this result will not be achieved so long as the 
canal system in Lower Sind remains on its present footing and 
no encouragement in the shape of any modification of the 
existing land rules and settlements is afforded by Government. 
The settlement, upon a large farm at the Malir, of a European 
gentleman,in the face of considerable difficulty and discourage¬ 
ment, claims notice in this plac e as the first experiment of the 
kind in Sind.’ 

Despite this bold expression of opinion, the Government con¬ 
tinued with the experiments at the Experimental Farm at Salaro 
where Indian varieties, such as Broach cotton, were tried and 
also American, Peruvian, Sea Island, Egyptian, Bourbon and 
Nankin among the exotics. The extent of the experiments was 
increased and hybridization attempted until it was found that 
among them all, the most promising of the newly introduced 
seed was that from America, but many years were to pass before 
any crop on a commercial scale was harvested. In fact, in 1874, 
out of 51,000 acres in Sind under cotton, only 52 acres were 
sown with a foreign variety. 

Having regard to the views expressed by the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber ten years earlier, it may well seem that the Government 
had been slow, unenterprising and even discouraging. Such, 
doubtless, are the characteristics which most governments tend 
to exhibit, but the authorities in Sind should not be too hastily 
condemned. The real difficulty was not to conduct the experi¬ 
ments, make water and seed available and, if necessary, adjust 
the land tenure rules, but to persuade landowners and farmers 
to go in for something new and to convince them that, by 
doing so, they would ultimately be better off. Notwithstanding 
free distribution of seed, free advice and assistance in supervi¬ 
sion, it was not until 1914 that the first 2,000 acres were sown 
in the Punjab with American cotton. 

To improve the quality of wool, the Government had im¬ 
ported a number of Southdown rams for cross-breeding in 
Upper Sind, but the experiments were limited by the fact that 
some of the rams could not endure the climate and succumbed 
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to it. The samples of wool obtained were sent to the Chamber 
for its report as to quality and value, but, for some reason 
which is not immediately clear, the cleanliness and quality of 
cotton improved towards the end of the decade, while wool 
continued to come to market in a filthy and highly adulterated 
condition. 

In its memorial to the Governor of Bombay, the Committee 
had referred to the need for a Stamp Office and a Small Causes 
Court. Both of these were established in 1862, but the problems 
of public administration, as they affect trade, were by no means 
exhausted. The financial crisis in Bombay, by its inevitable 
repercussions elsewhere, had revealed that the law which pre¬ 
vailed in Karachi as to insolvency was in a most unsatisfactory 
state. Neither the Act relating to insolvent debtors in India 
nor Act No. 28 of 1865, which related to insolvent debtors 
in Bombay, protected this class of unfortunate persons as hap¬ 
pened to reside in Sind, with consequences to bankrupts which 
might well be termed desperate and, so far as creditors were 
concerned, a considerable nuisance to say the least of it. 

The utility of bankruptcy legislation is that it saves debtors 
from being thrust into a situation from which they can never 
hope to rescue themselves. Dickens’ description of the Debtors’ 
Prison has provided us with an abiding picture of its absurdity 
as well as its unnecessary cruelty. Such laws prevent one credi¬ 
tor from securing an unfair advantage over the rest and enable 
the interests of them all to be protected to the extent that the 
circumstances allow. Honest victims of adversity are preserved 
from irremediable ruin, creditors from superfluous legal expense 
and loss of time in litigation. Unhappily, Sind and Karachi 
did not enjoy the benefit of such laws and, for many years, 
the Chamber had to work for the desired reforms. 

Another matter of administration, which troubled the mer¬ 
cantile community in Karachi and Sind, related to currency 
notes whose issue was taken over by the Government of India 
from the Presidency Banks in 1861. By reason, doubtless, of 
the difliculties of communication, the country was divided into 
Circles of Issue, of which Bombay was naturally one. It was 
remarked by the Committee, in 1863, that Karachi did not 
enjoy adequate facilities for cashing Government currency notes 
and in 1865, ^ Circle of Issue was opened in Sind, the necessity 
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for which was well demonstrated by the fact that on the day 
of opening, notes to the value of two and a half lakhs of rupees 
were issued. 

Unfortunately, the currency notes were not freely negotiable 
everywhere. Sind Circle notes were exchangeable in Bombay 
but not vice versa, a limitation which the Committee of the 
Chamber condemned. In 1866, the Governor-General ap¬ 
pointed a commission to inquire into the operation of the note 
issue and the Karachi Chamber was among those invited to 
answer a questionnaire on the subject. The replies of the Com¬ 
mittee give a realistic picture of the use of paper currency in 
Karachi and Sind in those days. The Committee expressed the 
view that ‘the present circle system is not calc ulated to pro¬ 
mote the reception of a paper currency among the native com¬ 
munity’ and that ‘the chief reason for depreciation is that 
notes are not everywhere convertible into cash where the holder 
wants it.’ The Committee was firm in its opinion that ‘uni¬ 
versal and not circle of issue notes are most desirable.’ 

It is, of course, an obvious fact that the ability of a docu¬ 
ment, representing money, to command its face-value in open 
market depends, among other things, upon its negotiability 
and the Committee was right in apprehending that the Circle 
of Issue System, by placing an impediment on negotiability, 
was an important clement in the discounting of such notes by 
bankers and dealers in bills of exchange. 

Ten years later, the fears of the Committee realized practical 
shape when a serious crisis was experienced in Karachi owing 
to a scarcity of specie and Sind notes. There was a plethora 
of Bombay notes for which holders could not obtain specie or 
Sind notes and, in the country districts, the position became 
extremely difficult because sales and purchases of produce were 
mostly effected against cash. Notes to the value of five lakhs 
were sent from Bombay to relieve the position, but the Karachi 
Chamber, in a telegram to the Commissioner, pointed out that 
this was not sufficient and the Bombay Government again sent 
notes to the value of five lakhs of rupees and silver coin to the 
value of Rs. 560,000. 

In this way, the crisis was overcome, but the Head Com¬ 
missioner of the Department of Issue in Calcutta expressed 
disapproval of these special remittances to Karachi to meet the 
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encashment of Bombay Circle notes. He said that there was no 
obligation to meet the demand for coin against Bombay notes, 
the obligation being limited to encashing Sind Circle notes 
only, and he claimed that it was an unfair burden on the Indian 
revenues to favour trade in Sind by providing merchants* re¬ 
mittances free of cost. The same course of action, he added^ 
could not be permitted again. 

It is arguable that the Central Government was technically 
right, but the Committee expressed its belief tliat ‘the very 
essence of a currency note is its ready convertibility’ and that 
‘to deprive it of this one speciality is to sink it to the level of 

a clipped rupee.’ In the twentieth century we have, on 

this basis, become much accustomed to clipped coin of all des¬ 
criptions, but the times have cluyiged as most will readily 
admit. In those days ol‘ free trade, so long as convertibility 
was limited by Circles of Issue, the risk, cost and trouble of 
returning notes to the circle of origin, lay, ultimately, with the 
holder and circumstances might exact an intolerably high price. 

On a less exalted financial level, the Karachi Treasury was 
able to trouble merchants in other respects. In the sixties, the 
pi acticc was to close the Treasury on the 25th day of every 
month until the first of the next month, except in January, 
April, July and October, in which months the Treasury closed 
on the 21st day. Both the Treasury and the Stamp Office closed 
at 2 p.m. each day and the Karachi Chamber asked the Collec¬ 
tor of Karachi to close the Treasury only one day a month and 
to keep the Stamp'Office open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. since 
merchants suffered much inconvenience, especially on mail 
days, when bills of exchange and other mercantile documents 
required to be stamped. 

The Committee received a dusty answer. As to Treasury 
hours; ‘The arrangement was ordered’, wrote the Acting 
Collector, one J. F. Armstrong, ‘after careful inquiry by Gov¬ 
ernment to meet the requirements of the Budget system of 
accounts .... I cannot understand why the mercantile com¬ 
munity are not able to make their practice harmonize with it * 
In this succinct way, he raised the familiar question of whether 
the public existed Ibr the administration or the administration 
for the public. 

But this was not all. He went on to say that he proposed 
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to revive an old rule, made by a predecessor, by which papers 
that required to be stamped, should be submitted to the Stamp 
Office on one day, and would be returned to their owners on 
the following day. He was, however, gracious enough to extend 
the hours of work of the Stamp Office until 3 p.m. The Cham¬ 
ber appealed to the Commissioner, Mansfield, who replied that 
the days of work at the Treasury could not be altered, but that 
in future, the hours of work, both at the Treasury and at the 
Stamp Office, would be until 3.30 p.m. and he caused to be 
rescinded the rule that papers requiring stamjis ^vould be 
returned the day following presentation. 

A couple of years later, the Chamber again found itsell* 
involved in controversy, but this time the circumstaiues arose 
in the United Kingdom. Accounts were received of a paper, 
read by Mr. Markham, Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, at a meeting of the British Association, the author 
being, so it was understood, none other than Colonel Tremen- 
hcere. It was declared,according to the reports,that the Govern¬ 
ment had so far spent upwards of a million sterling on Karaclr 
Port; that Indus silt was carried to the bar thereby indicating 
that the harbour could never be a satisfactory one and it was 
further added that ‘Karachi has failed to fulfil the expectations 
formed of it and is a decaying port.’ 

The Chamber rose at once in delcncc of Karachi and, in 
vigorous language, demanded that the authors of these libels 
should be called upon to explain them. The members had 
every reason to feel indignant. It was not true that a million 
pounds had been spent on the port. (In fact, by 1866-7, the 
Government had spent about £250,000 of which all but 
£57,300 had been expended on works directly affecting the 
bar.) Finally, there was no reason to suppose that the port was 
in any respect a decaying one and the annual growth of its 
trade testified to the contrary. 

It is probable that Trcmenheci c sincerely held the view that 
coastal currents carried Indus silt to the bar and that the en¬ 
trance to the port would remain hazardous for this reason. He 
had carried out experiments using hundreds of floating bottles 
but these experiments, impressive as they may have been in 
a superficial way, were misconceived and incomplete. Those 
civil engineers who were best informed on the subject and who 
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had made carcrnl studies of the conditions of the port, such as 
Walker, Parkes and Price, were convinced that no Indus silt 
was ever carried to the bar. But the Committee was well aware 
that persons who shared Tremenhcerc’s views had succeeded 
in giving the port a bad name and that they had been able to 
influence the Secretary of State to the point at which it was 
decided that the works recommended by Walker should be 
suspended. 

The proceedings at the British Association received a great 
deal of publicity and the Karachi Chamber hastened to point 
out that not only were Markhain’s remarks misleading, but 
most damaging to the port and its trade and they called Ibr 
oflicial contradiction. The matter was taken up by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and Tremenheere, while admitting that he was the 
author of a paper sent to the Royal Geographical Society, on 
the physical geography of Sind, said he was not present at the 
British Association meeting and was not responsible for'the 
opinions of others. He said that he had never met Markham 
and other critics of Karachi Port nor had he had any com¬ 
munication with them. By way of counter-attack, he com¬ 
plained that his name had been much (quoted in the controversy, 
long before he had been given a chance of explaining his posi¬ 
tion. For his part, Markham said that he had been grossly 
misreported. 

So far as the dispute is concerned, we may leave it at that. 
The problems of the Indus currents and the capacity of Karachi 
Harbour have long been solved and settled, but the incident, 
rescued from some forgotten pages of Karachi’s history, serves 
well to illustrate that along with its consciousness of an 
admissible self-interest, the Chamber successfully combiiicd an 
unsleeping zeal in the task of advancing the prosperity of 
Karachi and promoting its best commercial interesis 
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It is evident that in the fust ten years oi its life, the Chaiiiber 
had demonstrated both utility and vitality, but it bceoincs dif¬ 
ficult to sj)cak with a compelling voice when membership is 
small and trade r(!turns are low. Upon a new organization 
like the Karachi Chamber, with its few members, the impact 
of the dej>ressiou which followed the American Civil War 
boom, was particularly s<^rious. From fifteen in 1B65, ^^e 
membership had fallen to ten by 1870 and in 1876, there were 
actually no more than eight members. The trade of the port 
had declined heavily and crop failure in Sind during 1877-8 
was re.sj)onsible for the withdrawal of Fleming and Company 
and Finlay and Company (there is no coimcclion with the 
well-known house of James Finlay and Company Ltd.) two of 
the founder-members ol' the Chambci*. 

For the Chamber, the seventies constituted a time for ad- 
juslmejit to changing conditions; the pattern of trade remained 
the sauK', but the pieces on the board not necessarily so. It 
became apparent that in order to survive and prosper, pre¬ 
conceived notions must be discarded. In the early days, many 
ol thc nu^rchants had expected to find, in the salt and saltpetre 
of Sind, a soincc of good busimvss—there had once l)een a time, 
two hundred >cars before, when ihe East India Company 
hoped to capture the valuable monopoly of trade in saltpetre 
from Sind—but neither of these commodities could withstand 
the competition of more efficient producers or the onset of 
synthetic manufacture. 

Competition from French synthetic saltpetre was first ex¬ 
perienced in 1865 petition was submitted to the Sccre- 

retary of State for the rej^eal of export duty. The Chamber 
called upon their colleagues in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
to support the petition, but the Bengal Chamber, with a 
good deal of realism, declined to do so. In fact, with or with- 
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out the duty, the synthetic product could easily hold its own 
and the Committee had ruefully to admit that even the Franco- 
Prussian War did not revive the trade. Similarly, with salt. 
Even when the excise on salt was removed, the article shipped 
from Liverpool could be sold cheaper in the Calcutta market. 
By 1880, salt exports had disappeared from the Karachi trade 
figures and only Rs. 1,799 worth of saltpetre was shipped. 

It might be thought that a situation of this kind would only 
be engineered by a Government which desired solely to en¬ 
courage the prosperity of its own countr^anen at the expense 
of the people it was ruling. There is no particular evidence, 
however, to show that Sind salt was, in this way, victimized, 
but there is ample evidence, in the case of cotton pie e-goods 
imported into Karachi, to show that the Government of India 
was doing a great deal to encourage Indian industry and, if 
necessary, at the expense of manufacturers in the United King¬ 
dom. By 1877, it was plain that in the coarser kinds of grey- 
goods, Bombay was expelling Manchester from the Indian 
market and the Lancashire manufacturers protested against 
any protective tariff for Indian textiles. The subject was of 
special interest to the Karachi Chamber, because of the total 
trade of the port, about one-third was coastal and the bulk 
of that was done with Bombay. As we shall later see, the 
Karachi Chamber, as well as its colleagues in Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, was entirely sympathetic to the growth of the 
Indian textile industry. 

In 1872 the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, visited Karachi, 
the first Viceroy to do so since the time of Dalhousie. An ad¬ 
dress, presented to him by the Karachi Chamber and about 
sixty Indian merchants is, as usual, illuminating. There are 
references to the harbour, to railways, to the export duties on 
oilseeds and wheat and to the Municipal town duties, on 
which last-mentioned subject, the mercantile community of 
Karachi felt a good deal of justified resentment. For a good 
many years the Chamber was active in attacking the system 
of Municipal taxation of produce and merchandise. 

The raising of income from taxes levied on goods was not 
uncommon in local government, although it appears that in 
Karachi the incidence of such taxes fell with exceptional weight. 
‘There are few towns in India’, said the address, ‘so heavily 
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taxed for Municipal purposes as this.’ The objections to the 
system in Karachi were twofold. In the first place, at the time 
of which we write, about 85 per cent of the total annual revenue 
of the Municipality, which amounted to about two and a quarter 
lakhs, was raised by means of octrois on produce and goods. 
The balance came from house tax, wheel tax, market rents, 
interest on Government promissory notes and miscellaneous 
sources of income. In short, the mercantile community was 
providing the revenue needed by the Municipality, whereas 
property owners, house owners, owners of carriages and others 
for whom the Municipality provided services at least equal to 
those of businessmen, paid practically nothing. Secondly, the 
system of drawback was so unsatisfactory that Indian mer¬ 
chants, upon whom the taxes principally fell, preferred to 
commute the town duty by paying half, and abandon all 
claims for refund, since, under the existing rules, it was almost 
impossible to get the refund in any case. 

The attitude of the Municipality was unreasonable as well 
as unsympathetic. The members of its governing body were 
principally nominated officials and when, in 1867, the Cham¬ 
ber was invited to nominate two representatives, it declined 
to do so in view of the circumstances in which those represen¬ 
tatives would be expected to work. Later, after changes had 
been made in the constitution of that body, representatives 
were nominated, but in 1874, the Committee of the Chamber 
complained that the official members of the Municipality, who 
exercised the majority vote, were indifferent to mercantile in- 
tcr<;sts and that the Chamber’s representatives were powerless 
against them. Twenty years later, there were similar expres¬ 
sions of view when, in 1898, no member of the Chamber could 
be found to accept the invitation to become the Chamber’s 
nominee. 

The levying of municipal duties or octrois upon goods is 
a system of taxation which it is difficult to justify and, to the 
extent that it touches the necessaries of life (which almost 
invariably it does) it is wrong in principle because, firstly, 
food, clothing and domestic fuel are not proper objects of 
taxation and, secondly, because it is inequitable that the poor 
man should bear precisely the same scale of taxation as the 
rich man with respect to such necessaries. It is possible, no 
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doubt, to argue that at some stage of development, duties on 
merchandise form the only and certainly the most easily col¬ 
lected, form of revenue, but in any case, to the extent to which 
the system can be admitted at all, it should be confined to 
what is consumed in the Municipality and not turned into a 
levy upon the entrepot trade of a port. It was the latter situa¬ 
tion which prevailed in Karachi and it was to this situation 
that the mercantile community took so strong an objection. 

That the Chamber was right in its views is well borne out 
by the fact that in 1868, the Central Government had, in 
Resolution No. 4442, expressed disapproval of transit duties 
on merchandise, although the Karachi Municipality chose not 
to be guided by this expression of opinion. It was, furthermore, 
particularly galling that in Karachi the Municipality levied a 
tax of fourteen annas per pressed bale of cotton, whereas in 
Bombay, a similar tax of two annas had aroused very strong 
opposition. 

It was clear that the Municipality regarded the commerce 
of the port as a convenient source to be tapped whenever 
necessary since, in 1873, whenit was proposed to provide Karachi 
with a new water supply system, the question of its cost was 
neatly and simply solved—or proposed to be solved—by an 
all-round increase of one-third in the town duties. To this, 
the Karachi Chamber at once protested and addressed the 
Commissioner-in-Sind on the subject. The Commissioner, Sir 
William Mcrewether, supported the proposals of the Munici¬ 
pality, because, evidently, he could not imagine where the 
money was otherwise to come from. An extract from his reply 
to the Chamber bears quoting: ‘The question of a good supply 
of fresh water for drinking and all purposes to be afforded to 
the community of Karachi, has been under active, if I may so 
call it, discussion for more than twenty years and still the in¬ 
habitants of this large and growing city, with those of the 
Caiitonment and its large bazars adjoining, are dependent on 
what they can get from holes scraped in the bed of the Lyari, 
from a few wells in the Garden quarter near the banks of that 
river and from what is stored from rainfall .... the subject 
is not a new one. Indeed, the correspondence that has passed 
since the late Lieut. Chapman of the Engineers first prepared 
his able Report on the Jerruck to Karachi Canal in 1853 would 
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fill more than one large volume . . . . ’ 

The conclusion seems to be that methods of government 
have not changed much in all these years, but we arc, perhaps 
drifting from the subject. The unfairness of which the Cham¬ 
ber complained and of which every trader was so conscious, 
arose, partly, from the inability, or, possibly, the unwillingness, 
of the local authorities to prepare schemes whose financial 
implications were sufficiently well considered. To the proposed 
scheme of water supply, the Central Government was to be 
asked to contribute Rs. 5,000 per annum although, as the 
Chamber pointed out, the Government was already spending 
Rs. 30,000 per annum in Karachi for the provision of water for 
the troops stationed there. The trade of the port was, there¬ 
fore, to provide a water scheme in order to save the Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 25,000 a year. 

In 1874, a petition on the subject of the Municipal Town 
Duties was presented to the Governor of Bombay and stress 
was laid on the illiberal nature of the rules on drawback, whose 
object clearly was to discourage traders from applying for it, 
even where it was admissible. The somewhat acrimonious 
correspondence which followed has already been alluded to 
and the end of the story appears in an address from the Cham¬ 
ber to the Governor when he visited Karachi in 1877. ‘We 
have been much gratified to learn’, says the address, not with¬ 
out its note of triumph, ‘that through the recent action of 
Government, our Municipal administration will be compelled 
to abolish the Transit Duties which have been levied here for 
a number of years under the name of Town Duties .... There 
is also a hope that with the abolition of the Transit Duties, 
the once flourishing import trade of Karachi, to which they 
have been especially injurious, will to some extent revive.’ But 
there is an ominous note to follow: ‘At the same time we 
regret that alteration in Town Duties will most likely have 
the effect of postponing indefinitely the very useful scheme for 
supplying Karachi with drinking water . . . . ’ 

The problem of drinking water achieved its solution in 1882 
when a scheme was ‘inaugurated with becoming ceremony’ 
as the Committee put it. The works consisted of two large wells 
on the banks of the Malir River, sixteen and a half miles 
from Karachi, with a masonry conduit and a reservoir of two 
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million gallons, enough to supply the then population of 
80,000 persons with twenty-five gallons a day each. 

The request for the abolition of the export duty of three 
annas per maund on wheat foreshadows the rise of the sub¬ 
continent as a great wheat-exporting country and the Central 
Government, alive to these possibilities, removed the duty in 
1873. This trade, as we shall see, came to occupy a very im¬ 
portant place in India’s, as well as Karachi’s, business and it 
is a tribute to the prevision of the Chamber that it was the 
first trade body to press for the removal of all impediments 
on wheat exports. Some figures tell part of an interesting story. 
In 1877-8, the all-India wheat exports were 317,000 tons and, 
by 1881, they had risen to nearly a million tons. In 1887, ^he 
Central Government invited comments from the trade on the 
applicability of methods prevailing in such important wheat 
centres as Chicago, Milwaukee and New York with respect to 
the grading and shipment of wheat. The Karachi Chamber 
took the view that while everything should be done to improve 
and maintain the quality of Indian wheat, legislation to en¬ 
force methods used in the United States was not desirable. 

This early consciousness of the prospects of the grain trade, 
reinforced the Chamber’s sense of Karachi’s deficiency in 
communications, and the completion, in 1870, of the Lahore- 
Dclhi railway link, threatened Karachi with a considerable 
loss of trade since direct railway communication now existed 
between the Punjab and Calcutta. The committee noted that 
al though the freight cost on merchandise carried from Lahore, 
Amritsar and even places beyond Ambala, to Karachi, was 
less than the cost to Calcutta, nevertheless, the saving in time 
to Calcutta was such as to attract trade away from their port. 
The Chamber, in a letter to the Commissioner-in-Sind, ex¬ 
pressed the view that an extension of the railway from Kotri 
to Multan was indispensible to the prosperity of Karachi and, 
furthermore, such railway extensions were necessary to gain 
the fullest advantage from wlhthe expenditure undertaken up¬ 
on the harbour. They had not long to wait for, in the same 
year, construction began of the Indus Valley State Railway, 
which was to connect Sukkur and Kotri along the right bank 
of the Indus, and the first section was opened in 1877 when 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, visited Sind 
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and travelled by it. The completion of this railway, a year 
later, brought the facilities of Karachi Port within reach of all 
Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier and Rajputana, al¬ 
though the line was but single-track and at Sukkur the junction 
with the Punjab railways had to be made by wagon-ferry. The 
Committee was not slow in asking for surveys to be undertaken 
at Sukkur to determine the best site for a bridge and in 1879, 
an engineer was appointed by the Government to study these 
questions. 

The Sind, Punjab & Delhi Railway created confusion in 
the market by a sudden increase of freight rates against which 
the Chamber strongly protested. It was a matter not only of 
the scale of the increase, but of the suddenness with which it 
was announced, although the railway company defended it¬ 
self on the ground that ten days’ notice had been given. The 
Chamber said that this was totally inadequate, bearing in 
mind the fact that merchants made contracts for delivery 
several months ahead and they appealed to the Commissioner 
for his support. The Commissioner agreed that ten days’ 
notice was not reasonable and he suggested that at least two 
months’ notice was necessary which the railway company 
accepted. 

At the beginning of the decade, serious questions arose when 
ship-masters, who were regularly using Karachi Port, proposed 
several criticisms. Briefly stated, they complained that the 
lighthouse at Manora Island, the entrance to the harbour, 
was defective and misleading (in those days there was no light 
at Cape Monze, but that is another story). The Manora light 
was supposed to be visible at a distance of about sixteen miles, 
but they declared this was not so and during the monsoon 
sea'&on, the light could never be seen at more than eight miles 
and sometimes only six. They were dissatisfied with the 
arrangement as to pilots and a reduction in charges was sought. 
It appeared also^that on leaving the United Kingdom, they 
were supplied With Directions for Approaching Karachi Harboury 
prepared in 1857, which were obsolete and there were several 
subsidiary points on which, it was claimed, improvement was 
necessary to make navigation safe. 

The Karachi Chamber was deeply interested in these ques¬ 
tions and, in fact, it was through the Chamber that the opinions 
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of the ships’ captains were communicated to the authorities. 
The opening of the Suez Canal had made some, although not 
a great difference to the trade of the port, but the Committee 
was nourishing the hope that direct trade with Suez might 
soon start. The Chamber anticipated that the gradual com¬ 
pletion of Walker’s projects would bring about a steady im¬ 
provement in the capacity of the harbour and the neat few 
years were to show that they were right in thinking so. In 1873, 
the s.s. Atalanta^ drawing twenty-three feet, was signalled and 
berthed within two hours and in the next year, vessels 
drawing not more than twenty-one and a half feet could 
enter or leave the port at any season of the year. During 
the fair season, from October to May, the maximum 
draught at any time was twenty-four feet. The break¬ 
water was completed in 1874 and the channel dredged to a 
width of 500 feet, so that the lightening of heavy vessels at 
Bombay ceased to be necessary and the shelter given by the 
breakwater enabled small country craft to enter and leave the 
port during the monsoon. All these impending circumstances, 
coupled with prompt despatch and the shorter steaming time 
between Suez and Karachi, encouraged the hope that owners 
would start regular liner services but for this, a safe and efficient 
port was a prime necessity. 

In 1870, there was neither a Harbour Board nor a Port Trust. 
The former was created in 1879 and the Chamber enjoyed the 
right of nominating one member. The Port Trust came some 
years afterwards, but at the time of which we now write, the 
port was managed by a Master Attendant, Captain E. Giles, 
to whom the opinions of the ships’ captains were referred. 
Some of their views he was obliged to accept since it was 
obvious to anyone that sailing directions dated 1857 could 
not, in 1870, be other than dangerously misleading, when 
ships had become larger, steam was in ever-increasing use and 
Karachi Harbour itself was undergoing great changes. He 
agreed that the Manora light was inadequate, but on other 
issues he was not in agreement and the Commissioner supported 
him where he differed from the masters of the vessels. 

The question of the Manora light was separately dealt with. 
Captain Lowther, of the ship Nimrod^ suggested that if a new 
light was to be constructed at all. Cape Monze, a well-known 
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promontory about twenty-five miles from Karachi, was the 
right place for it. The authorities did not agree with him in this. 
The necessity for a new light was indisputable, but according 
to them, it should be installed at Manora. The Chamber also 
favoured Gape Monze, but the subject remained somewhat 
theoretical until a new and suitable apparatus could be obtain¬ 
ed and that was not until 1877 when a first-rate, white, flashing 
dioptric light, which was ordered for Coconada, was diverted 
to Karachi.. 

On hearing that the apparatus had arrived and was ready 
for installation, the Chamber urged upon the Commissioner 
that the correct site was at Monze, but the Commissioner, 
somewhat brusquely, decided against them for reasons which 
appear to us now as curious. T am aware’, he wrote, ‘that 
from the earliest days. Cape Monze was laid down as the safe 
line to take and it was argued from the depth of water there 
and between it and Karachi, as well as its position well to 
windward of the Port of Karachi that during the monsoon, 
vessels would be quite safe and gain a good point for recogni¬ 
tion of their position—vessels would also keep well clear of 
the Indus banks—but on the other hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered that if, from the effect of currents which at that time 
of the year always prevail strongly from west to east, vessels 
chanced to get to the eastward and failed to sight Cape Monze, 
the value of a good light at Manora would be greatly enhanced 
and a point of primary importance. This consideration will 
be more regarded as steam communication increases when the 
most direct course becomes the desired object.’ He also referr¬ 
ed to the isolated nature of a Jight at Monze, the additional 
cost of construction owing to its distance from Karachi and the 
fact that during the monsoon it would not be approachable 
by sea. A further argument against the selection of the site at 
Cape Monze was the difficulty of supervising the work of 
construction which seems rather to indicate that some officials 
were troubled about personal convenience. 

After the installation of the new light at Manora, a proposal 
was set afoot, emanating it seems from the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, to transfer it to Monze and in its report of 1878-9, the 
Committee dryly remarked: ‘You will have been glad to notice 
that the transfer of the present lighthouse to Cape Monze is 
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probable. Although a necessity owing to the practical unsuit¬ 
ability of its present position, from proximity to the new bat¬ 
teries, the change will be an improvement; and the obstinacy 
encountered by this Chamber, when advocating the proposed 
site, is the more to be regretted because of the superfluous 
outlay it has involved.’ 

The brush with authority over the lighthouses was not the 
sole instance of somewhat sharp differences of opinion, for 
about the same time, by-laws under the Karachi Landing and 
Wharfage Fees Act were published and the Chamber took 
several objections to them. They were considered to be onerous 
and to place undue hardships upon the trade of Karachi which 
was struggling, in the face of difficulties, to survive if not to 
flourish. The Chamber considered the proposal to be 
‘injurious and oppressive’ and would add to the many dis¬ 
advantages under which the trade of the port then lay. It is, 
of course, a first principle that commercial people do not like 
taxes and restrictions on trade and it is always a delicate prob¬ 
lem to decide up to what point such taxation and regulation 
are necessary to the good management of national affairs and 
the safety and well-being of individuals, as well as beyond what 
point these requirements of a well-ordered society become 
wasteful and a source of corrupt practice. 

With an air of resignation, which is not entirely convincing, 
the Chamber wrote: ‘ .... if early enforcement cannot be 
evaded, they (i.e. the members) would earnestly beg of you 
to appoint a commission, upon which commercial interests 
could be fairly represented, for definitely arranging the rules 
and the rates to be levied.’ We may, perhaps, conclude that 
the members of the Karachi Chamber, like all commercial 
men of the nineteenth century, were sincerely wedded to the 
ideals of a laissez-faire economy, but their sense of grievance 
was founded upon something more than a mere objection, in 
principle, to official interference of any sort, for they, along with 
Karachi trade as a whole, had been treated in a cavalierfashion. 

The Wharfage Act, a statute of the Bombay Presidency, was 
first proposed in 1876 and the following year, at the suggestion 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, was referred to the 
Karachi Chamber as well as to several leading firms. The 
schedules of rates attached to the draft applied only to cargo 
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and other harbour boats and from the statement of objects 
and reasons, it seemed that the purpose of the Act was to 
empower the Government to enforce order and control traffic 
at existing bunders and landing places and to regularize certain 
wharfage fees, which had been levied at the Native Jetty since 
1865, and as to the legality of which there was doubt. The 
Native Jetty, it should be added by way of explanation was, at 
that time, the principal landing place in Karachi Harbour 
where goods were both received and disembarked. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter until, in July 1879, 
the Chamber received a letter from the Karachi Collector of 
Customs, enclosing drafts of by-laws and fees under the Act, 
which it was proposed to bring into force in September, that 
is, two months later. The Chamber complained that a measure 
of such importance which would, ‘if passed, affect trade in all 
its branches to an extent that can scarcely at once be estim¬ 
ated’, ought to have been the subject of consultation and of 
a sufficient period of notice. In general, and ‘with some glaring 
unfavourable exceptions’, the charges proposed were ‘simply 
assimilated to those levied in Bombay’ a circumstance which 
the Chamber considered wholly unreasonable and unfair, es¬ 
pecially when it was remembered that in Bombay, ‘the Mer¬ 
cantile Community has the advantage of direct representation 
upon the Legislative Council whilst here, it is not too much 
to say that commercial interests arc worse than ignored inso¬ 
much that, if weighed at all, it can evidently only be by those 
to whom their details and associations are unfamiliar, if not 
foreign.’ 

This is, of course, strong and, in some respects, exaggerated 
stuff, but it seems that the Chamber was not without its justifi¬ 
cation. When approached on the matter, the Commissioner- 
in-Sind had replied: ‘. further time might have been given 
to those members of the Chamber to whom the subejet was 
new; but .... as is always the case with increased taxation, 
the longer they regarded it, the less, perhaps, they would have 
liked it.’ We may, on general grounds, concur in the Com¬ 
missioner’s cynicism, although government officers arc not 
supposed to be cynical, but arc expected to treat all the acts 
of the Government, however well-or ill-advised, with an equal 
gravity. But the Chamber had a genuine grievance, and to 
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be told that time for consideration of the terms of the Act was 
not given, so that the persons most affected by,it would not 
have the opportunity of developing their dislike for it, was 
scarcely satisfactory. To this must be coupled the fact that the 
Chamber members, with their considerable knowledge of the 
working of the port, found many tangible points of criticism 
and the Committee were not above expressing the view that 
the promoters of the Act ‘lacked confidence in the merits of it, 
and were desirous to evade the public and commercial criticism 
for which opportunity, by courtesy, is usually afforded, when 
the adoption of any new taxation affecting trade is contemp¬ 
lated.’ 

Evidently, punches were not pulled in those days and it 
seems probable that this energetic bluntness had much to do 
with progress for, against the background of well-fought argu¬ 
ment, service at Karachi Port was steadily improving. Before 
the end of the decade, the Chamber was able to report, with 
considerable satisfaction, on the heavy quantities of material 
successfully handled, notwithstanding the strain put upon the 
resources of the port by reason of the hostilities with Afghanis¬ 
tan. In 1879-80, material for no less than’five hundred miles 
of railway was shipped to Karachi and efficiently disposed of. 
At one time, the pressure upon the port facilities led to delay 
and, unhappily, to the diversion of one or two vessels, but 
that had rather to do with the number of moorings and utilizing 
to better advantage the considerable space available. Despite 
the controversies, the Chamber had reason to be satisfied with 
their port. 

The Chamber could not, however, feel the same sense of 
gratification towards the mail system which was far from what 
was desired. It is true that the revised postal rates of 1872 
conferred substantial benefits upon the public and were es¬ 
pecially favourable to heavier packets and therefore to mer¬ 
chants who were sending out documents by mail. Time taken 
by the overland mail between Bombay and Karachi was 
shortened, but, in 1873, when the seamail service between 
these two cities was increased to two sailings a week, the 
overland service was considerably reduced. 

Not only the Chamber, but also the Commissioner, Sir 
William Merewether, protested at this. Very reasonably, the 
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Commissioner pointed out that the overland service reached 
Karachi via Tharparkar and Hyderabad and the mail which 
arrived at these places could be forwarded to the remoter parts 
of Sind with a saving of time over that required for despatch 
from Karachi. The proposal to substitute two seamails a week 
for the existing weekly seamail and daily land service, repre¬ 
sented a considerable diminution in the mail services available 
to Sind as a whole. These views did not prevail and in 1877, 
the Postmaster-General in Bombay proposed to abolish the 
land-service altogether. The Postmaster-General was moved 
by reasons of economy and he had no difficulty in showing that 
the value of the correspondence carried from Patan to Hyder¬ 
abad, Karachi and back, was only Rs. 550 a month. The 
overland service was running at a loss and to this was to be 
added the fact that in order to confer, among other things, 
the bi-weekly seamail service between Karachi and Bombay, 
the Government had been obliged to increase to seven and a 
half lakhs of rupees the annual subsidies received by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company. 

On these financial considerations, the Committee remarked: 
‘But, in any case, the idea of challenging for profit any small 
branch of such a vast network of utility as the internal postal 
service of India is too exacting and illiberal to be favourably 
viewed by the general public . . . .% an approach with which 
most will agree, since it is clear that to give all members of the 
public reasonably equal social service, some branches of it, in 
some places, are bound to bring loss to the exchequer. The 
Governor of Bombay was sympathetic to the views of the Sind 
Commissioner and the Karachi Chamber and, in Council, he 
recorded that the changes proposed by the Postmaster-General 
would be inexpedient and their adoption regrettable. 

The hesitations of His Excellency were effectively overcome, 
a few months later, by the Postmaster-General when again he 
demonstrated the prospective cash savings and, at the same 
time, guaranteed punctual delivery to Karachi by regular 
seamail. In presenting his view, he added a disquieting sen¬ 
tence: ‘I,would therefore respectfully urge that the interests 
of the Presidency proper therefore demand the proposed 
economy . . . which was as strong a hint as was necessary to 
the people of Sind and which the Chamber was not going to 
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forget quickly. 

The guarantee proved to be delusive and within a year, 
the Chamber was registering complaints over delay in arrival 
of the mails. The Chairman wrote of ‘the gross injustice^ 
with which Karachi was treated and mentioned the case of 
the s,s. Pekin which ‘arrived in Bombay .... seventeen days 
only having been occupied in entire postal transit from London, 
but our packets were detained in Bombay.... and only reached 
the post office here .... fully five days after getting to Bombay.* 
That the Chamber’s complaints were well-founded was admit¬ 
ted by the Bombay Postmaster-General although he acknow¬ 
ledged that he could not see the way towards a remedy. The 
plain facts were that the British India Steam Navigation 
Company was well entrenched behind its contracts and so 
long as Karachi was dependent upon the Bombay postal 
authorities, its mail service would continue to suffer, in the 
interests of ‘the Presidency proper’, of all of which the Cham¬ 
ber was fully conscious. Indeed, unhopeful of getting a satis¬ 
factory response from officials in India, a petition to the 
Postmaster-General in London, asking for a direct steamer 
service between Aden and Karachi, had already been sub¬ 
mitted, but the Postmaster-General referred the petition to 
the India Office, which wrote to Calcutta and so, back to 
Bombay. ^ 

Of the telegraph service, the Chamber was able to report 
more favourably. The incompetence, once a public scandal, 
had been removed and in 1874, the Committee described the 
inland service as satisfactory with no undue delays experienced. 
The laying of the Red Sea cable relieved the pressure on Karachi 
considerably, since the Karachi overseas traffic was carried by 
the Indo-European Telegraph Department. The Red Sea 
cable of the Eastern Telegraph Company was, to the dismay 
of the Indo-European Telegraph, capturing most of the busi¬ 
ness because of its service to the Far East, despite the fact that, 
as claimed by the Indo-European Telegraph Department, its 
time for a cable from London to Calcutta was fifty-eight minutes 
as against seventy-five minutes on the Suez route. 

With its two routes through the Middle East, one via Teheran 
and the other via Turkey (although the Turkish route, ow¬ 
ing to the generally disturbed condition of the country, carried 
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only about ten per cent of the traffic) the Indo*European 
Telegraph Department was able to give very good service to 
Karachi. The consistent and overall improvement is shown 
in the reduction from two hundred and sixty complaints in 1871 
to thirty-three in 1873. The average time of transmission of 
a cable between Karachi and London was only thirty-five 
;ninutes and the percentage of eurors in messages, both trivial 
and serious, was down to 0-443 per cent. The problem 
of efficiency had been more or less solved, but users were to 
be worried by other considerations inevitably associated with 
a world-wide international cable system. 

There was, first of all, the question of rates which the cable 
companies were seeking to increase rather than reduce, 
despite the obvious argument that the cheaper the rate, the 
greater the employment of the system. It was demonstrated 
beyond contradiction that every change in rate, which led to 
increased cost, was followed by a fall in receipts. No doubt, 
the cable companies had their difficulties, because opinions on 
the subject of charge^ were not uniform in all countries and for 
efficient operation, the goodwill and concurrence of all coun¬ 
tries was necessary. The same was true of the use of codes which 
operators desired to make as uniform as possible and to limit 
as far as they could. In 1878, the Eastern Telegraph Company 
proposed to adopt a standard authorized code comprising 
50,000 codewwds selected from the English, French, German, 
Latin, Italian and Hindustani languages. This polyglot com¬ 
pilation (together with the fact that other codes, if used, were 
to be charged at double rate) at once attracted severe criti¬ 
cism from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, duly supported 
by the Chambers in Karachi, Bombay, Rangoon, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore and Madras. The idea 
was not pursued, but the use of codes was to provide material 
for recurring debate at international conferences. 

There remains one other subject of major interest for, by 
1880, cotton was Karachi’s principal item of export and the 
Chamber followed with close interest the efforts to increase 
acreage in Sind and Punjab and to improve the fibre. The 
scope for development is demonstrated by the fact that in 1874 
nearly two million acres in the Bombay Presidency were planted 
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with cotton, whereas in Sind the total acreage was a little over 
fifty-one thousand. 

In a previous chapter, reference was made to A, W. Hughes, 
the Cotton Inspector in Sind, who seems to have been a hard¬ 
working as well as a sensitive man. His annual letters to the 
Karachi Chamber on developments in Sind cotton, and his 
efforts to suppress malpractices of which adulteration conti¬ 
nued to be the worst, are interesting and informative, and tri¬ 
bute was paid by the Chamber to the ‘judicious energy* of 
Mr. Hughes, but that did not prevent the Collector of Karachi, 
in a letter to the Commissioner-in-Sind, from speaking of the 
‘utter unrcliableness’ of the figures contained in Hughes’ 
annual report. 

Not surprisingly, Hughes appears to have been hurt by 
this drastic condemnation, but he was able to take refuge in 
the fact that, generally speaking, throughout India, figures 
showing quantities of cleaned cotton produced per acre, were 
misleading and the Secretary of State had already said so. 
The conscientious Hughes set himself to discover why these in¬ 
accuracies existed and, secondly, how reliable returns could 
be secured. In doing so, he discovered, among other things, 
that the production per acre of cleaned cotton in Sind was 
about three times that in the Punjab. In fact, Sind was pro¬ 
ducing quantities of cleaned cotton per acre equal to those 
in the cotton-growing districts in the United States. His inqui¬ 
ries revealed other interesting material. He learned that one of 
the reasons which limited cotton sowing and the use by far¬ 
mers of superior exotic types of seed, was the fear that if they 
did, Government would raise the tax assessments on their land. 
The same fear led them to hope for smaller, rather than larger, 
yields. Nor did they want interference in the long-established 
practice of sowing two or three different crops at the same time 
in the same field—in short, to the easy-going Sindhi agricul¬ 
turalist, the prospect of greater wealth was less attractive than 
the certainty of greater trouble. 

Before, however, pointing the finger of scorn, it is as well to 
remember that some parts of the ‘desert’ of Sind were aston¬ 
ishingly fertile. In 1868, the yields in Shikarpur District wer 
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recorded as follows : 

Wheat, 1st quality .. .. 14 maunds per acre 

Barley, ist quality .. .. 14 maunds per acre 

Rice, 1st quality .. .. 15 maunds per acre 

Jowar .. .. 19 maunds per acre 

Sugar-cane ,. .. 20 maunds per acre 

The cultivator may well have asked himself to what purpose 
the ambitious European lavished his energies upon soil, seed 
and methods. 

The Cotton Frauds Prevention Act of 1878 was an effort to 
strengthen and tighten the provisions of the 1863 Act, but, 
as we have said earlier, this legislation was not popular and 
the new Act still left gaps through which the dishonest could 
successfully slip. The Act made it a penal offence to mix differ¬ 
ent varieties or qualities of cotton, fraudulently or dishonestly, 
and the opinion of the Chamber was sought in order to solve 
difficulties created by this ambiguous language. 

Of the Chamber itself during these years, something is still 
to be said. In 1872, new rules were adopted and in 1879, the 
Chamber published its Measurement Rules and Tonnage 
Scale. A Public Measurer was appointed, a part-time occupa¬ 
tion, and it does not seem that there was an excessive amount 
of work for him until some years had elapsed. The opinion 
of the Chamber had already been taken on such questions as 
to what constituted a fair day’s work at the port in the absence 
of special agreement, and in these and similar ways, the first 
steps had been achieved towards performing those services, 
in the interest of the public and of merchants, which fall 
especially within the province of such commercial associations. 
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COMING OF AGE 


What has so far been written may lead to the impression that 
the history of the Chamber has been a turbulent one, mostly 
comprised of tussles with authority, in which the Chamber, 
small in numbers and deficient in influence, nevertheless usually 
emerged victorious. That there were many such controversies 
cannot be disputed; we have by no means seen the last of them 
and it is worth considering the reasons for these sometimes 
sharply conducted differences which, it must be remembered, 
often found their way beyond the offices of Government and the 
conference halls of Chambers of Commerce, into the columns 
of a Press which enjoyed great freedom. 

Of the civil services which executed policy in the sub-conti¬ 
nent, opinions tended towards one of two extremes. There 
were those who believed that they were staffed by men dedicat¬ 
ed to the fine task of elevating, protecting and improving the 
condition of life of the Indian people, and there were those who 
believed that these services, and especially the administrative 
services, existed to hold the ring, as it were, while businessmen 
and industrialists from the United Kingdom exploited Indians 
wealth and resources. No doubt, such diverse views sprang 
from circumstances which have long passed, and it is now pos¬ 
sible to view the subject with reasonable impartiality. 

That many large fortunes were accumulated in the sub¬ 
continent by those who came from the United Kingdom is un¬ 
deniable, nor, unfortunately, can it be denied that some of those 
fortunes were put together in decidedly unsavoury circum¬ 
stances. On the other hand, the merits of British imperial and 
colonial administration arc, as the years pass, receiving even 
wider and more cordial recognition. But what seems never 
to have been true is the idea that some members of the civil 
services were consciously occupied in administering the 
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country so as to make it possible for British businessmen to pros¬ 
per in India beyond the just rewards of enterprise, hard work, 
and especially, industrial knowledge and experience. It may 
well be that, as individuals, some showed favour to their fellow 
countrymen, but it seems that most of them were totally 
preoccupied in carrying out instructions and, at the time of 
which we now write, were in greater or less measure, infected 
with the evils of bureaucracy and departmentalism. 

Some, brought up in the Company tradition, did not like 
the men coming out to establish themselves independently 
in business; others, ‘competition-wallahs’, did not like people 
whom they considered socially and intellectually their inferiors, 
and to this must be added the further point that a civil ger-» 
vant exists to protect the interests of the regime that employs 
him along with those of the public. ‘I know what private en¬ 
terprise means’, said Lord Lawrence in oft-quoted words, 
‘It means robbing the Government.’ We have already in¬ 
dicated that some of those who came out to find their fortunes 
in India were not at all particular as to the method by which 
they achieved their ambitions—the East has long been a favour¬ 
ite hunting-ground for adventurers and carpet-baggers of 
all nationalities—and the efforts of the administration to 
bring the unscrupulous under control and protect the Indian 
worker were necessary and justified. But it is not true that 
all British businessmen in India were conscienceless money- 
ipinners and at a time when the Government of India was 
engaged upon a heavy programme of legislation and reform, 
the Karachi Chamber was advocating the necessity of a statute 
to control mining in India and, in particular, to protect mine 
workers. At the same time, the Bengal Chamber was urging 
upon the Government the removal of the export duty on rice, 
which that Chamber considered to be a ‘scandal upon the ad¬ 
ministration’ and which, together with the import duty in Cey¬ 
lon, produced a tax of twenty-two and a half per cent upon 
the staple food of the people of that island, ‘for whose Govern¬ 
ment the British Parliament is responsible.’ 

Government had become difficult to deal with because it 
had grown into a rigid bureaucracy, a word which, in its dispa¬ 
raging aspect, we take to describe an administration in which 
the processes become ends in themselves instead of part of the 
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mechanics necessary to the activities of socially organized men 
and women. It suffered, furthermore, from departmentalism, 
which Lord Curzon has described in now familiar words: 
‘ Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency. It is an intel¬ 
lectual hiatus—the complete absence of thought or apprehen¬ 
sion of anything outside the purely departmental aspects of the 
matter under discussion.’ In another view of the subject. Sir 
Richard Strachey wrote that until 1870, ‘the distribution of 
the public income degenerated into something like a scramble 
in which the most violent had the advantage.’ It seems, too, 
that in some of the newer services at any rate, good men 
were either not available or did not care to go to India, and it 
is a remarkable fact that the first Inspector-General of Forests 
in India was a German, for want of a qualified Englishman. 

For many years, a politically unfettered administration 
had enjoyed complete freedom from criticism. In 1871, Lord 
Mayo said: ‘The Government of this country is, in one respect, 
in an unfortunate position for there is no assembly, nor any 
means of discussion similar to that which exists in other count¬ 
ries .... * This, is taken from a quotation contained in a letter 
addressed by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, dated October 1887, deploring ‘the system 
by which the financial arrangements of Government arc pub¬ 
lished by Resolution without affording any opportunity for pub¬ 
lic discussion and criticism until an irrevocable decision has 
been taken by the Government.’ Having grown accustomed 
to an unrestricted liberty of action, .the members of the civil 
services became unduly sensitive to opposition, and impatience 
of it sometimes led to a fatal obstinacy as we shall have occasion 
to see. At other times, there was recourse to petulant complaint 
of ungenerous and unmerited attacks upon Government officials. 

The period upon which we now embark witnessed not only 
the Chamber’s coming of age, but also, to quote the Committee 
in its report for 1882-3, ^ period in the history of Karachi 
which marked ‘a date from which the trade of the port may be 
said to have permanently increased,’ The membership of the 
Chamber rose from eight in 1879-80 to twenty-three by the 
end of the decade, and, during the ten-year period, the Chamber 
playeda considerable part inactivities unprecedentedly numer¬ 
ous and varied. Some must form the subject of another chapter, 
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but Others we can now consider, including, to begin with, 
one of the Chamber’s rare and, on this occasion, unfortunate 
incursions into politics. 

The report for the year 1882-3 contains a resolution of the 
Chamber on the subject of the Ilbert Bill which inspired so 
much truculent ill-feeling and intemperate criticism on the 
part of the European community in India. It is an event 
whose detail and consequences have passed into history and to 
go over them again seems unnecessary. It is noteworthy that 
the terms of the Chamber’s resolution were moderate by com¬ 
parison with much that found expression in meetings of protest 
and in newspaper strictures, but while the action of the Chamber 
may be excused as being in accordance with the spirit of the 
time, we cannot but regret it. The Ilbert proposals, by which 
Europeans were made amenable to the jurisdiction of Indian 
judges, were an inevitable stage in the administrative devel¬ 
opment of the country. The rulers decidedly showed more 
foresight and wisdom (this was, after all, the era of A. O. Hume) 
than those of their fellow-countrymen engaged in business and 
on plantations. The attitude of the European community at 
large was not only bad politics, but also bad logic, for it imp¬ 
lied a fatal defect in that system of legal administration which, 
it was frequently claimed, was one of the especially meritorious 
benefits conferred by British rule. 

Over the Government’s Income Tax Bill of 1886, the Cham¬ 
ber, in its protest, was on surer ground, although since that 
era, income tax has grown out of its old, purely revenue-rais¬ 
ing status, into an instrument of social-economic adjustment, 
and what was then valid criticism may have no weight today. 
To the business community of that time, the subject was not 
entirely unfamiliar since a form of income tax, which was an 
all-round levy of three per cent on trades and professions, 
was instituted in India in 1861, dropped in 1865, revived in 
1869 and dropped again in 1872. So far, therefore, the collec¬ 
tion of revenue by means of income tax could not be described 
as a fixed element in the finances of the country. 

In 1886, the Government introduced proposals on a more 
enduring basis, but they were elementary and inequitable since 
all income was made liable to tax at the rate of five pies in 
the rupee on incomes of Rs. 2,000 and upwards, and at the rate 
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of four pies in the rupee on* incomes below Rs. 2,000. There 
were certain exemptions in favour of interest on Government 
stock notes; on the pay of military officers drawing Rs. 500 
or less a month and, for reasons never adequately stated, in 
favour of agricultural income and land charges. The protests 
of the Karachi and other Chambers of Commerce were fruit¬ 
less, although some amendments were made to the Bill at the 
instance of the Bengal Chamber. 

The Bill became law, but in 1890, a proposal was made by the 
Government to tax profits, made by persons abroad, on goods 
consigned by them for sale in India. This at once evoked 
widespread protest which, in turn, led to renewed and fairly 
exhaustive criticism of the entire income tax system. Under 
the signatures of such formidable adversaries as Jas. L. Mackay 
(afterwards the first Earl of Inchcape) memorials were addres¬ 
sed to the Government drawing attention to its defects and 
inapplicable nature. It is not surprising to learn that the 
system was declared to be the object of widespread evasion and 
bribery, designed to keep the names of prospective assessees 
from the records. It was also said that for one person asses¬ 
sed to tax, about one hundred and fifty underwent searching 
and embarrassing inquiry. ‘ The mercantile community ’, 
wrote the Bengal Chamber, ‘ have been called upon to furnish 
improper details as to partnerships while banks have been 
requested to submit lists of their depositors.’ 

Many, if not all, of the reasons advanced for the abandon¬ 
ment of the income-tax system are now entirely academic, 
but in other respects, they throw a good deal of light on tlie 
contemporary situation. The Secretary of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce solemnly averred that inasmuch as 
the European and Eurasian population was already paying, 
in 1887-8, no less than Rs. 25-12-6 per head per annum, 
by way of duty on imported liquors, they should not be ask¬ 
ed to pay further taxes. The point is not quite so frivolous 
as it sounds because another item of luxury, namely tobacco, 
bore no duty at all at that time. Some Karachi statistics 
also illumine the drinking habits of those days. At the be¬ 
ginning of the eighties, the total quantity of ale brought into 
port amounted to 68,130 gallons and by 1891 it had reached 
400,000 gallons. Since the population had not grown 
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much) cither up-country business had substantially expended 
or drunkenness within the city had much increased. The 
history of income-tax in those days concluded with victory 
for the trading community, since the proposal to tax the 
profits of consignors was dropped, but the system itself 
remained. 

The Income Tax Act was by no means the only piece 
of important legislation with which the Chamber was con¬ 
cerned during these years. The period was one of immense 
activity on the part of the Government and many statutes 
became law being, more or less, Indian adaptations of Acts 
passed in the United Kingdom. In 1882, an important 
measure in respect of limited liability companies was enact¬ 
ed, but although business people in Karachi were affected, 
it was in Calcutta and Bombay, seats of the great managing 
agency combinations, that mercantile men were primarily 
concerned. 

Of much more direct importance was the Merchandise 
Marks Act, whose purpose was to give protection to honest 
manufacturers and traders and to enable the authorities to 
prevent fraud on the public by the use of wrong or mislead¬ 
ing descriptions. The measure was a necessary one, but its 
application in the early years gave rise to difficulties and 
some contention. The Government’s own inquiry into the 
working of the Act, four years after it became law, showed 
that its provisions were being very strenuously applied in 
Karachi and that earlier complaints by the Chamber were 
not without their justification. Proceedings by the customs 
authorities, which were mostly to do with misdescriptions, 
or alleged misdescriptions as to country of origin, and mark¬ 
ings required by the Act, amounted, in the year 1892-3 to 
365 in the case of Karachi, but in the case of Calcutta, with 
seven times Karachi’s trade, the number was only 344 and 
in Madras, with nearly twice Karachi’s trade, the number 
was only 29. Especial delinquency on the part of Karachi’s 
traders did not seem to be the correct explanation and the 
Chamber made the usual approach to the Viceroy on behalf 
of the mercantile community. 

The Chamber and its members were concerned over the 
problem of weights and measures which were then unsystem- 
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atized. As early as 1870, the metre was made the legal 
standard of measurement by length in India, but the Act 
proved to be a dead letter, despite the fact that about the 
same time, the decimal division of the rupee was also pro¬ 
posed. An Act, passed in 1871, dealing with measure and 
capacity, virtually superseded the previous statute and in 
1873, the General Repealing Act disposed of the 1870 Act. 
The position therefore was that there existed in India no 
legally enforceable standard of measure and the Karachi 
Chamber collaborated with the Bengal Chamber in press¬ 
ing upon the Government the unsatisfactory and anomalous 
state of the law. The Criminal Courts were, to be sure, 
giving legal sanction, where circumstances required it, to a 
yard of thirty-six inches, but nowhere could it be shown that 
such a unit of measure had statutory force. 

The absence of measurement standards led to abuses es¬ 
pecially felt by Lancashire manufacturers of piece goods, 
who suffered from the dishonest competition of firms which 
were stamping their products with false indications of length. 
The Manchester houses wrote to the Chambers of Commerce 
in India suggesting that legislation should be adopted to 
make such false stamping punishable, but the Karachi 
Chamber expressed doubt as to the effectiveness of any such 
law. Similar doubts were expressed elsewhere and the 
Karachi Chamber, like those of Bengal and Bombay, felt 
it desirable to await the outcome of their request for the 
institution of the thirty-six-inch yard as a standard measure. 
In 1887, memorials from the Bengal and Karachi Chambers, 
were presented to the Government and in the following year, 
the Bombay Chamber initiated a movement for the intro¬ 
duction of a standard, legalized system ofweights and measures. 

Of similar concern to the committee was the question of 
the legal validity of railway receipts, a problem which came 
to notice in 1886, when the Bombay Chamber asked for the 
support of its colleagues throughout the country, in its re¬ 
quest to the Governmentfor legislation to give to railway receipts 
the status of bills of lading, when considered as documents 
of title. A railway receipt, according to the opinion given 
by the legal advisers to the Bombay Chamber, did not convey 
a title to property in the same way as did a bill of lading 
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and they pointed out the serious risks incurred by anyone 
who negotiated a railway receipt. Since much of the inter¬ 
nal trade of the country depended upon the rapid disposal 
of goods, of which delivery could only be secured by means 
of such a document, the difficulty was grave and despite 
the efforts of the mercantile community no rapid or simple 
solution was ever secured. As late as 1936, the Bombay 
Chamber was consulting eminent counsel on the problem 
without, it seems, being able to persuade other Chambers of 
Commerce to unite in effective action. 

Before passing to matters of wider import, we should, 
tedious as it may be, indicate in some measure, the scope 
of the Chamber’s work for it discloses that at no time did 
the Chamber fail in its attention to any point of substance, 
however minor. A proposal to strengthen the existing law 
which made punishable the adulteration of food-stuffs, met 
with warm response. The Chamber asked that any revised 
statute should be extended to Sind and took the opportunity 
of making special mention of the adulteration of clarified 
butter by means of coarse animal fats, it appearing that, 
in those days, the utility of white oils as a means of fraudu¬ 
lent admixture had not been discovered. It was the Cham¬ 
ber that took the initiative in asking the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to change the orders by which Government offices in 
Sind observed Madras time instead of local time. In 1881, 
for reasons of no immediately apparent force, Madras time 
had been made compulsory for Government offices through¬ 
out the whole of the sub-continent under British control and 
it was an odd consequence of bureaucratic consistency that, 
in Karachi, all ranks and professions employed local time 
whereas in Government offices (which included Railways, 
Post Office, Customs and Wharves) the clocks showed Madras 
time. It must be conceded that the authorities readily 
acquiesced in the Chamber’s sensible suggestion. 

Admittedly of no outstanding importance in the trade of 
the port, it is nevertheless proper to refer to the practical 
interest shown in the work of Indian artists and craftsmen. 
In 1883-4, ^he Chamber passed a resolution calling for the 
abolition of duties imposed in Great Britain on gold and 
silver plate and, on another occasion, for amendment of the 
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law in the United Kin,s^doin as to hall-marks which was 
adverse to Indian work in precious metals. The object was 
to encourage Indian craftsmanship and the Chamber advo¬ 
cated the changes on the very reasonable ground that the 
products of* oriental artists were quite different in nature 
Irom, and in no way competitive with, European jewellery. 
The Chamber was consulted on a proposal to hold an exhi¬ 
bition of Indian products and manufactures in London and 
offered its assistance in preparing a collection of the em¬ 
broidery, pottery and lacquer work of Sind. 

Finally, among the lesser events of those times, it is in¬ 
teresting to record the close attention paid by the Chamber 
to a programme of oil prospecting which began in Baluchis¬ 
tan. In the year 1884-5, R. A. Townsend pumped oil at 
a place named Khatan, about forty miles due east of Sibi. 
In those days, the drilling of wells was a juvenile occupation 
by comparison with the wonderful techniques employed now, 
but Townsend’s measure of success is indisputable and, two 
years later, iurthcr shallow wells were prepared with the 
intention of producing about 50,000 barrels a year. Deeper 
borings were proposed later, but the immediate intention 
was to find sufficient oil to operate railway locomotives work¬ 
ing on the strategic line through Q^uetta, Chaman and reach¬ 
ing, it was hoped, Kandahar. 

Keen geological interest in the area revealed coal, iron and 
antimony, but the principal object was oil. By the end of 
the decade, each well drilled was producing four to six 
hundred barrels a day and the oil was used in firing the 
locomotives on the Siud-Pishin section of the newly created 
North-Western Railway. The borings were extended but 
geological observations did not hold out great hopes of im¬ 
portant discoveries and the wells soon began to show signs 
of exhaustion. Up to 31 March 1891, it is recorded that 
360,959 gallons of oil were supplied from Khatan to the 
Chaman railway extension, but new borings were unpro¬ 
mising and the Government abandoned the project. 

Turning, once again, to subjects of more immediate and 
larger significance, the Chamber continued to be worried by 
the inadequacies of the mail service, but, despite repeated 
efforts, Karachi remained dependent on Bombay. In 1893, 
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mail for the United Kingdom, despatched to Bombay by s.s. 
Arabia^ missed the P. & O. Steamer, owing to bad weather, 
with the consequence that the mails were not delivered in 
London until forty days after despatch. A long memorial 
was presented to the Viceroy, going over all the grievances 
felt by the people of Karachi and Sind on the question of 
mails and asking for a resumption of the overland route 
through Kutch. The inequitable proposals of the Bombay 
Postmaster General who was, it seemed, more concerned 
with mail service to comparatively unimportant places like 
Ratnagiri, Karwar and Malwan, whose combined popula¬ 
tions amounted to about half of Karachi’s 75,000, them¬ 
selves formed a source of complaint. The committee expressed 
readiness to give up the second weekly mail steamer to 
Bombay, provided a direct service with Aden could be pro¬ 
vided, but in spite of these attempts, the authorities were 
adamant in their refusals, based mainly, it appears, on con¬ 
siderations of expense. 

It was during these years that wheat became the principal 
article of India’s export trade, replacing cotton, and in 1882-3, 
exports of grain and pulses amounted to one-half of Kara¬ 
chi’s export business. It had become the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to encourage the export trade as much 
as possible, by improving the quality of produce, removing 
restraints such as transit dues, by reducing railway freights 
to the sea-board and by constructing branch lines, especially 
to serve the wheat-growing districts. Before, however, we 
can come to study the part played by Karachi in the rise 
of the wheat trade, something must be said of the develop¬ 
ment of the port’s commercial relations with the Punjab and 
of the Chamber’s efforts to improve the harbour. 

Some indication has already been given of the long-held 
view of the Chamber that Karachi was the natural port of 
the Punjab and the committee had continued to maintain 
a watchful eye on developments within that province as well 
as upon the activities of its rivals, Bombay and Calcutta. 
The claims of Karachi to the entrepot trade of the Punjab, 
and the necessity for railway development, which was to 
become a question of much public concern, will be studied 
later. 
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In 1882, the Punjab Government published a resolution 
on the subject of the wheat trade, amounting to a review of 
the existing position and of the prospects. At that time, 
there were, in the Punjab, about seven million acres undei 
wheat and the review recognized that Karachi was the 
natural outlet for the sulplus production of the province, 
but obstacles in the way of this development were also stat¬ 
ed. The first was the want of a bridge at Sukkur, since the 
wagon ferry was a makeshift arrangement which must break 
down as soon as the trade grew bigger. A second difficulty 
was a deficiency in return traffic from Karachi and the 
review stated that further giowth in Karachi’s import trade 
was necessary in order to relieve the outward wheat traffic 
of the cost of hauling empty return w^agons. One suggest¬ 
ed solution, was to import coal from the United Kingdom, 
not so strange a proposal as it may nowadays sound, since 
the cost of Bengal coal in Lahore was considerably higher 
than would have been the cost of coal shipped from Great 
Britain to Karachi and taken up by rail. 

A third problem lay in the difficulties of using the port 
itself. It was considered that in Karachi, cartage and 
agency charges w'ere high, the existing harbour accommo¬ 
dation was inadequate and the preponderance of shipping 
tonnage required for export over that used for imports, led 
to high rates of freight on exported produce. It was also 
said that if cleaning of grain and seed w ere done up-country 
and the produce prepared for shipment there, it could be 
run straight out to the ships and cleaning in Karachi, along 
with unnecessary^ handling charges, would be ob\'iated. 

The Chairman of the Karachi Chamber wrote to the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the subject of this resolution, de¬ 
precating some of the allegations as to high charges but, 
on the whole, plainly welcoming the criticism w^hich would 
serve as very useful material with which to approach the 
Bombay, as well as the Central Government, for sanction 
and money with which develop the harbour and carry 
out the many proposals which the Chamber had so often 
pressed. The corresp>ondence seems also to have served the 
valuable purpose of creating a measure of liaison between 
the Punjab Government and the Chamber which, evident- 
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ly, the Bombay Government did not entirely like. The ex¬ 
pressly stated recognition of the Punjab Government that 
Karachi was its natural outlet, ev^oked the special thanks of 
the Chamber which is not surprising. 

The trade figures of the time amply bear out the conclu¬ 
sions reached by the Punjab Government since, in 1882-3, 
whereas Karachi did 37 per cent of the export business, only 
elvcn and a half per cent of the imports went through that port. 
Moreover, it was noticeable that although quantities, both of 
imports and exports, passing through Karachi, were sub¬ 
stantially greater than those passing through Calcutta and 
Bombay, they were comparatively less in value. In short, 
Karachi’s rivals were enjoying that part of the trade which 
calls for less effort but yi<“lds greater profit and the com¬ 
mittee did not fail to obser\e that there was room for deve¬ 
lopment both in the piece-goods and the metal trades. 

Inspired with confidence, probably, by the earlier atti¬ 
tude of the Punjab Government, the Chamber wrote to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in 1884, on the subject of railway ex¬ 
tensions in the Punjab whose object would be to ‘offer fur¬ 
ther facilities for the expansion of reciprocal trade between 
the Punjab, and its natural and geographical outlet, 
Karachi’. The letter was, basically, an appeal I'or the 
abolition of such petty expenses as canal fees, tolls, ferry 
charges and octrois; for the construction of the Sukkur Bridge 
and the extension of railway lines in the Punjab, through 
important areas such as Bahawalpur, Ferozepur, Bhatinda, 
to be connected to the main lines which would bring mer¬ 
chandise to Karachi by the shortest available route. The 
reply, cautious but courteous, was not the only instance of 
the support afforded by the Punjab Government to the am¬ 
bitions of the Karachi Chamber, as appears from the history’ 
of the Chamber’s endeavours in relation to the harbour. 

Despite the giadual improvement in the facilities offered 
by the port—it is noted by^ the Port Officer that in 1883 
*the s.s, Darien (1,779 left Harbour in safety on loth 

June with a draught of 24^,9"’—it was abundantly clear that 
if Karachi was to secure its due share of the increasing trade 
of the west coast of India, prompt measures were necessary 
to ensure a safe and well-managed harbour, where a ship 
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could secure its berth without waiting and where its mer¬ 
chandise could be discharged or loaded expeditiously. 

Enouraged, possibly, by the known attitude of the Punjab 
Government which, in a letter to the Chamber, had indicat¬ 
ed readiness to support plans for the improvement of the 
harbour as well as other projects in which the Chamber 
was greatly interested (including, especially, the institution 
of a weekly mail steamer service between Karachi and Aden) 
the Karachi Harbour Board submitted proposals to the 
Bombay Government for approval and financial assistance, 
and it was suggested that a committee be appointed to 
consider them. 

The reply of the Bombay Government w^as frigid and 
crushing, Government do not sec any necessity for ap¬ 
pointing a Committee to consider the proposals now brought 
forward by the Karachi Harbour Board. The Board should 
be in a position to arrange its own affairs and manage its 
own estate . . . The language might be that of a success¬ 
ful banker, replying to a poor relation, who is eking out an 
unsatisfactory living on an insufficient income and who has 
asked for some gratuitous advice on investments; but apart 
from this unhelpful condescension, the Bombay Government 
had other views to convey far more disastrous in their import. 

‘The works proposed arc very extensive...., the outlay 
would be so large that it can only be met by raising a loan 
of nearly half a million sterlings. The Harbour Works hav¬ 
ing now been classified as Provincial, no help can be ex¬ 
pected from Imperial Revenues, and the Provincial Re¬ 
venues arc quite unable to meet any such large demands.’ 
The Bombay Government recognized that increased wharfage 
‘is required to some extent at the present time’ and it was 
suggested that whatever was done ‘.should be capable of 
considerable extension hereafter, as the trade of the port 
expands.’ Perhaps the most constructive suggestion, and 
that was not original, was the proposal to form a Port Trust 
in place of the Harbour Board, and the Commissioner-in- 
Sind was asked to prepare a scheme for that purpose. 

Evidently, the recipients of the Bombay Government’s 
Memorandun felt that the prospective expansion of Karachi’s 
trade might, in all the circumstances, be in some jeopardy 
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and it recorded its opinion, ‘as forcibly as may be respect¬ 
ful,’ the immediate and energetic measures were necessary 
to put the port into a position to meet the legitimate require¬ 
ments of its traffic and ‘the works and expenditure thereby 
involved will necessarily be large.’ The note of ambition 
and foresight thus again appears, only to be met once more 
by discouragement. The questions involved could not be 
settled, according to the Bombay Government ‘by an irres¬ 
ponsible Committee’ and reference is later made to the ‘in¬ 
utility of a mere Committee of Inquiry’. 

In the view of the Presidency Government, ‘the main 
point to be considered and determined’ was the financial 
one and the formation of a Port Trust was a first requisite 
since only such a body could determine whether the trade 
of Karachi would be able to meet the interest on a loan. 
Bombay offered no prospects of monetary help other than 
the lakh of rupees provided annually for a period of ten years 
to carry out dredging operations, but the unkindest cut came 
near the end : Government do not anticipate that any pe¬ 
cuniary assistance will be forthcoming from the Punjab 
Government; the welfare of its own subjects makes that 
Government interest in the improvement of Karachi Har¬ 
bour.’ and, in this way, the great men at Bombay 

Castle chided the members of the Harbour Board for their 
gullibility although, at the same time, the language seemed 
to contain the admission that if Karachi Port was capable 
of handling it, the trade of the Punjab must come its way. 

It is easy, doubtless, looking backward, to recognize and 
condemn the narrowness of the attitude which was, a very 
few years latercd, to be corrected. In justice to the Bombay 
Government, it needs to be said that the creation of a Port 
Trust was, beyond all question, a necessary step in the devel¬ 
opment of Karachi Harbour since, unless some such auto¬ 
nomous body existed, the problem of finding money for 
capital works would never achieve permanent solution. It 
was doubtless also true that demands on the funds available 
with the Presidency for public works, far exceeded the sup¬ 
ply, but to say that ‘the facilities required for through traffic 
will have to be paid for by the merchants who engage in 
that traffic and not by the community at large,’ was a pro- 
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position questionable from several points of view. There 
can be no doubt about the disappointment felt in Karachi, 
from time must elapse before there could be any enactment 
instituting the Port Trust and valuable opportunities were 
slipping, or might slip, away. It was often said that Karachi 
was the step-child of the Presidency capital and this was one 
of the occasions when Karachi citizens were reminded of it. 

Meanwhile, the hopes and the apprehensions felt by the 
merchants of the city and especially by the Chamber, were 
clearly borne out in trade figures. In 1879-80, 1,586,673 cwts. 
of wheat were exported through C'alcutta, 333,189 through 
Bombay and 274,764 cwts. through Karachi. Three years later, 
which brings us to the time when the Harbour Board made 
its approaches to the Bombay Government, 5,439,405 cwts. 
were exported through Calcutta, 6,957,752 through Bombay, 
and 2,732,257 through Karachi, a twentyfold increase for 
Bombay and a tenfold increase for Karachi. Reviewing 
the wheat trade at the time, the ChamV)er reiterated its view 
tliat the trade must assume even larger proportions and that 
Karachi’s share in it must continu<‘ to grow. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprising that in such circumstances, along with the 
potentialities and military importance of the Sind and Pishrti 
Valley State Railway, w^hich was intended to reach Kan¬ 
dahar, traders in Karachi felt much anxiety with respect to 
the progress of the harbour. 

Their fears proved, unfortunately, to be justified. Terms 
for the creation of the Port Trust w^re published a year later 
and at the same time, the Harbour Board expressed the view 
that the harbour was not fit to be handed over to the un¬ 
aided management of the Board of Trustees. It was re¬ 
quested that certain works should be carried out at once, 
with funds supplied by the Government, and that some conces¬ 
sions should be allowed, including a loan of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees at four per cent interest. The concessions were grant¬ 
ed in part, but the loan was refused and instead, the Har¬ 
bour Board was given authority to raise ten lakhs in the 
open market. As might be expected, the Board found diffi¬ 
culty 'n raising only three. 

In November 1884, the Governor of Bombay, Sir James 
Fergusson, prompted by the wide differences of opinion 
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concerning proposals for the extension of Karachi Harbour, visit¬ 
ed the city where the Chamber presented an address almost 
exclusively concerned with harbour development. The address 
reiterated the requests previously made by the Harbour Board 
for essentia] works to be carried out at once, for a loan of 
twenty-five lakhs ofrupees and other concessions. No doubt,His 
Excellency was weJJawareofthesenseofdisappointmcnt which 
prevailed in Karachi as a result of the Harbour Board’s un¬ 
successful negotiations with the Bombay Government, for the 
Governor remarked, in his reply, T do not think that we are 
exactly chargeable with disapproval of the proposal of the 
Harbour Board’ and he promised that the Port Trust would be 
launched with all reasonable prospects of stability and success. 

Two days were spent in close examination of the harbour 
and in interviewing interested persons, with the result that the 
Governor sent a minute to the Central Government the general 
purport of wEich was to recommend practically all that the Har¬ 
bour Board had asked for, together with some specific proposals 
for extension of wharfage and accommodation for ships. The 
reply was as encouraging as could be expected. The balance 
of seven lakhs of the authorized loan, which the Harbour Board 
had failed to raise, w'as lent by the Government at four and a half 
per cent, repayable in thirty years; the advisability ofextensions 
to the wharves was accepted, but certain other works such as 
the removal of Deep Water Point and the extension of the 
Keamari Groyne were to be met from provincial funds; the 
Government of India promised to hand over all existing works 
and appliances to the Port Trust, when formed, free of cost, 
but it was added that all financial assistance from the Central 
Government was conditional upon the early formation of the 
Port Trust. It is not remarkable that in that year’s report of 
the Chamber, there is a discemable note ofelation. 

A year later, the Member for Public Works of the Viceregal 
Council, the Hon’hie (afterwards Sir Theodore) T. C. Hope, 
paid a visit w^ith the obvious purpose of examining what should 
be done to bring Karachi Harbour up to that standard of com¬ 
petence which its trade evidently justified. Once more, the 
Chamber participated in preparing recommendations and, once 
again, it was discovered that ‘any demands... .will be met 
in a much more favourable spirit than used to be the case in 
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the past.’ In short, the additional works which were consid¬ 
ered of immediate necessity, were to be carried out at once ; 
railway lines were to be run along Napier Mole without wait¬ 
ing for wharfage on the mole to be completed; an additional 
loan of fifteen lakhs was arranged, it having been ascertained 
that the financial condition of the harbour was ‘quite satis¬ 
factory and sound’, notwithstanding highly gratifying reduf- 
tion in Pilotage Fees and Port Dues. 

After initial disappointments, therefore, the progress of 
Karachi Harbour proceeded well. The Port Trust Bill became 
law and in 1887 the Karachi Port Trust was formed. On the 
Board of Trustees, two seats were reserved for the Chamber 
whose first nominees were James Grant of the Bank of Bombay 
and Aug. Thoele of Volkart Brothers. Both were well known 
personalities, active in Chamber affairs and the name of the 
latter is perpetuated today in the Thoele Produce Yard. The 
construction of the ship wharves went ahead rapidly and, as 
if to illumine the whole, electric light was installed for the first 
time to enable night work to be carried on. 

It has already- been indicated that although the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce was among the first in India to recog¬ 
nize the potentialities of the export trade in w'heat, the author¬ 
ities as well as businessmen were not far behind. It is evident 
that the progress, as well as the shape of developments at 
Karachi Port, was guided by the prospects of that trade and 
the policy of the Punjab Government was clearly pointed in 
a direction which, later, earned for the province the title, 
‘Granary of India’. 

In 1880, the Secretary of State for India, acting through his 
grain brokers, requested the well-known milling firm of Me- 
Dougall Brothers to examine and report upon various kinds of 
Indian wheat, considered from the market point of view and 
after comparison with a number of varieties from other count¬ 
ries, including the United States and Russia, both prominent 
exporters. The report of McDougall Brothers is preser\'ed in 
the Chamber records and is still a model piece of analysis. The 
conclusion reached by the millers was exceptionally favourable 
and they foresaw considerable success in the international 
market for wheat grown in the sub-continent. The aircuracy of 
this forecast, supported by a series of good harvests, increasing 
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railway faciliues, the advantages offered by transit via the Suez 
Canal, as well as the effect of low prices of silver, was borne 
out when, according to a memorandum prepared by an Under 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab in 1886, ‘India 
had taken second place among the wheat-exporting nations, 
was a formidable rival of America and could be said, in the 
words of a leading American operator, “to practically rule the 
wheat prices of the w'orld’*.’ 

We have seen that in the space of a very few years, beginning 
with 1879-80, Karachi overtook Calcutta as an exporter of 
wheat and was pressing on the heels of Bombay. In 1883, 
Chamber of Commerce asked the Sind Punjab & Delhi Rail¬ 
way for a reduction in the freight rate on wheat, even if on^y 
of a temporary nature, to offset depressed prices in the United 
Kingdom, but the railway professed its inability, suggesting 
instead the necessity for reductions in handling and cleaning 
charges. The refusal was, however, largely compensated for, 
about a year later, when the railway Company agreed to carry 
grain, intended for export and booked to Keamari, at the same 
rate as if booked to Karachi City, although Keamari terminal 
was three and three-quarter miles further on. This circumstances 
combined with the practice of cleaning the grain up-country, 
as the Punjab Government had suggested, gave to Karach* a 
considerable advantage over its rivals in Bombay and Calcutta. 

The wheat trade was now among the major preoccupations 
of those responsible for economic policy m the sub-continent 
and a period of strenuous competition, between the principal 
exporting cities as well as with other countries, was entered 
upon. The vigour of this competition is illustrated in a brief 
quotation from the well-known Lucknow newspaper. The 
Pioneer. ‘The Indian wheat-grower may derive some consolation 
from the knowledge that if the American farmer has this year 
(1885) prevented the export of w'heat from India, he has ruined 
himself in the process.’ But the students of the subject were 
far from being satisfied with such dubious victories and the 
question of improving Indian wheat and making it more at¬ 
tractive to the foreign market continued to absorb the attention 
of the central and provincial authorities as well as of the mer¬ 
chant community. 

The old bug-bears had not been entirely banished. A memo- 
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randum published in the Chamber’s annual report for 
1884-5, speaks of the mixing of varieties; adulteration in 
various forms and the old bother of dirt and foreign substances. 
In the case of Karachi, it was particularly remarked that wheat 
from that port had a bad reputation on account of the mixture 
of barley, sometimes as much as fifty per cent; and low prices 
in the home market for Karachi wheat, by comparison with 
those paid for wheat from other Indian ports, were constantly 
experienced for this reason. Introduction of gram was another 
source of complaint, and the general opinion seemed to be that 
while there were signs of continuing improvement in the Pun¬ 
jab, wheat from Sind continued to be very troublesome to deal 
with. 

Nevertheless, trade continued to grow until the year 1886-7 
when the value of wheat exported from Karachi fell by Rs. 
15,583,000 and the Committee accounted for this by the un¬ 
usually heavy exports of the previous year which had exhausted 
Punjab stocks. The ensuing season proved to be a short one 
and unsatisfactory rains sent prices beyond the point at which 
exports were possible. The inference, which the Chamber did 
not fail to draw, was that Karachi suffered greatly from the 
disadvantage of having only one line of railway to the north 
and one area of production to depend on. The following year 
was even more disastrous when the Punjab crop failed com¬ 
pletely, but in the year 1889, Karachi resumed its earlier success 
and, for the first time, outstripped Bombay as a wheat exporter 
—340,000 tons to 310,000 tons. By 1899, Karachi had become 
the biggest wheat exporter in the East and before World War I, 
it broke all records in the British Empire by exporting no less 
than 1,380,000 tons in the financial year 1912-3. 

But if wheat was the commodity through which Karachi was 
able to enforce, as it were, its claims upon the consideration of 
of the Central and Provincial Governments and establish its 
position as one of the leading ports of the sub-continent, the 
subject cannot be left without mention, however brief, of the 
trade in oil seeds which, for years, had provided Karachi with 
valuable business. In 1882-3, the combined value of exports 
in rapeseed and til (sesame) exceeded fifty-seven lakhs of rupees. 
There were, however, difficulties in the way of retaining a grip 
on the trade and, characteristically, they had to do with internal 
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communications. The Rewari-Ferozepur Railway drew the 
rapeseed crop towards Bombay and although the business later 
returned to Karachi, the moral of these fluctuations was not 
lost upon the Chamber which used the circumstance as evidence 
of Karachi’s need for a broad hinterland with an adequate 
railway network. Upon this important and controversial topic 
it is now time to write. 
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RAILWAYS AND CONTROVERSIES 


The simplest way of comprehending the railway structure 
upon which the trade of Karachi was supported, and from 
which sprang so much dissatisfaction expressed by the Cham¬ 
ber, as well as others in Karachi and Sind, during the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth century, is by reference to the 
North Western Railway upon its formation in 1886. The new 
system comprised the Punjab Northern Railway, the eastern 
section of the Sind-Sagar Railway, the Indus Valley Railway, 
the southern section of the Sind-Pishin Railway and the Sind 
Punjab and Delhi Railway, to which was added the Ferozepur 
Tramway, The new organization worked the Amritsar-Pathan- 
kot Railway, the Rajpura-Patiala Railway and possessed run¬ 
ning powers over the East Indian Railway from Ghaziabad to 
Delhi and on the Bolan Railway from Pir Chowki to Quetta. 
The total length of the system was 1796*8 miles of which 342*63 
miles were strategic line. It was all single track except the very 
short section from Karachi City to Karachi Cantonment, laid 
as a double track at the time of first construction. No additions 
were made to the double track until 1897 when the sections 
from Keamari to Karachi City and from Karachi Cantonment 
to Pipri were doubled. 

In the middle of the eighties, therefore, Karachi was served 
by a standard gauge line to Kotri, then along the west bank of 
the Indus to Ruk where the strategic line to Quetta branched 
westwards, while the commercial line turned east towards 
Sukkur. The line continued northwards along the east bank 
of tlie river, via Lodhran to Lahore, proceeding north-west to¬ 
wards Peshawar from which short, strategic lines radiated. 

The main disadvantages of the system were its single track; 
the absence of a bridge at Sukkur and of a bridge across the 
Sutlej at Ferozepur; the frequent inundations on the west bank 
of the Indus which interrupted traffic between Kotri and Suk- 
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kur; the absence of any railway connection with Hyderabad 
and, therefore, witli Sind on the east bank of the river and, 
above all, the lack of adequate railway connection with the 
richly producing areas lying eastwards up to Delhi. 

The anxieties of the Chamber in relation to the growth of 
Karachi, the retarding consequences of Bombay’s greater in¬ 
fluence in Government circles and Calcutta’s better railway 
communications have already been indicated and, in 1882 and 
1883, the Chamber was discussing the disadvantages under 
which the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway laboured. The 
Chamber held that an extension of the Sind Punjab and Delhi 
Railway system was absolutely necessary without which it 
could not attract merchandise to Karachi when competing with 
the advantageous service ofl'ered by the East Indian Railway. 
Notwithstanding longer distances, the East Indian Railway 
could defeat the S.P. & D. Railway in freight rates because the 
foiTncr railway enjoyed the advantage of cheap coal in Bengal 
and it was suggested that to overcome this obstacle, coal should 
be imported into Karachi from the United Kingdom. The 
trade figures do not indicate, however, that this suggestion was 
acted upon with entlmsiasm. 

Although wc arc concerned with the growth of the railway 
system in the Indus tracts and with the part played by the 
Karachi Chamber in that growth, it is perhaps necessary, to 
make the story complete, to mention that the desire of the 
Chamber to promote the rapid extension of the railway system, 
was not peculiar to itself. There was, throughout India, wide¬ 
spread dissatisfliction with the rate at which railway develop¬ 
ment was proceeding and the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
presented to the Viceroy a memorial urging a policy of greater 
expedition in construction, calling for the expenditure of at 
least twenty millions sterling per annum which would ensure 
the laying down of between two to three thousand miles of new 
line a year. The Bombay Chamber was confident that the 
money could be found in London and their views were subs¬ 
tantially shared by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The 
activities of these two powerful bodies, whose connections un¬ 
doubtedly included persons of influence both in Parliament as 
well as in the City of London, led to the appointment of a 
select committee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
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and report upon the necessity for more rapid extension of rail¬ 
way communications in India, with special reference to the 
report of the Famine Commissioner and with due regard to 
India’s financial condition. 

In the same year as this agitation proceeded, the construction 
of the Sukkur Bridge began and ferry charges at Sukkur and 
at Ferozepur were, in the case of grain and seeds, abolished 
or obviated by a system of through booking to Karachi. These, 
doubtless, were valuable concessions to trade but by themselves 
did not suffice to meet the needs of Karachi and the Chamber 
pressed on with establishing the case for more railway facilities. 
In 1884, a letter Was addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab on the subject of railway extension in his province. 

Having touched upon such questions as the inadequacy of 
feeder lines, the state of the roads, which made it difficult for 
cultivators to take their produce to market, the absence of 
bridges at Sukkur and Ferozepur and miscellaneous petty res¬ 
traints on trade, the Committee came to the main purport of 
the letter—the construction of a line from the town of Bahawal- 
pur to Ferozepur, along the left bank of the Sutlej, the object 
being to provide railway connection between Karachi and the 
important agricultural areas through which the Sutlej flowed. 
At that time this trade, in so far as it did not go to other ports 
by existing lines, or would be attracted to those ports by lines 
to be constructed, was carried on the Indus, suffering all the 
difficulties with which we arc familiar. To achieve the object 
proposed, the Chamber suggested several alternatives whose 
purpose clearly was to take in as many markets as possible, 
particularly Fazilka and Bhatinda, at the same time shortening 
the distances by rail to such places as Delhi, Ludhiana and 
Ambala. 

Meanwhile under the impulse, perhaps, of the widespread 
public interest in railways and stimulated, it may be, by the 
report of the House of Commons, the Government of India 
produced its Railway Bill, a comprehensive measure which 
shortly became law. The report of the House could not but 
be gratifying to the aspirations of the railway enthusiasts for it 
recommended accelerated railway development, the use of 
broad gauge for trunk lines and feeders, the elimination, as 
far as possible, of breaks in gauge and an extension of the bor- 
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rowing limits, fixed in 1878-9, for railway construction. 

This was very satisfactory, but events clearly indicated to 
the Karachi Chamber that their city was behind in the race 
for the trade of upper India. The Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, by the construction of the Rewari-Ferozepur 
Railway, and the delay in the opening of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Bridge over the Sutlej in 1887, had effectively ‘invaded a ter¬ 
ritory which did not geographically belong to their system’, 
to quote the words of the Chairman of the Karachi Chamber 
in a letter addressed, once more, to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. He said that trade had been successfully diverted 
to Bombay and, notwithstanding the advantages of a bridge 
over the Sutlej, it would be difficult for Karachi to recapture 
it. He pressed once more for the support of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to the previously suggested scheme for a line along the 
left bank of the Sutlej, but now a new note presents itself 
‘which is at present occupying the attention of the Chamber, 
and which is being vigorously pursued by the general commu¬ 
nity of Karachi .... a line of railway from the town of 
Hyderabad in Sind, through Umarkot and Southern Rajpu- 
tana to the town of Pachpadra in the Jodhpur State .... with 
a view to opening up the districts in Thar and Parkar and 
Southern Rajputana which are at present completely isolated 
and undeveloped; to provide a connection with Bombay which 
would give us a daily post and would probably save the subsidy 
at present paid to the British India Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany . . . . ’ 

The proposal to construct a line on the east bank of the 
Sutlej was favourably regarded by the Punjab Government 
since it would provide a route from the best wheat districts in 
the southern part of the Punjab to Karachi, shorter than any 
existing either to that port or to Bombay. Not only so, but 
there would be no break of gauge as was the case in the rail 
routes already carrying the traffic to both of these ports. Fur¬ 
thermore, the necessity for river transport would automatically 
disappear so far as concerned these grain centres. The project, 
while undoubtedly favourable to Karachi, was essentially a 
conception facilitating the already expanded Punjab wheat 
trade, and in being, as it were, one of the original parties to 
the idea, the Karachi Chamber incurred criticism. It was felt 
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that the Chamber had failed to grasp the idea of communica¬ 
tion with the eastern tracts other than by way of the circuitous 
northern route and that instead of being satisfied with an ad¬ 
ditional line in the Sutlej valley to serve the wheat trade, the 
Chamber should have had vision enough to foresee the neces¬ 
sity for putting Karachi into touch with all the producing 
areas which lay east of the Indus, including communication 
with Delhi. It was strongly argued that the Committee was 
mistaken in its choice of priority because, however good the 
communications with the Punjab, they would still leave Kara¬ 
chi’s trade dependant upon the Punjab crops and if those failed, 
no railway system, however widely spread within the province, 
could repair the disaster. 

In the promotion of a railway extending eastwards from 
Hyderabad, the Chamber had not given the lead, but, without 
abandoning its aims in the Punjab, it was not slow in joining 
the movement for direct development in the direction of Raj- 
putana and, in due time, was to become the leader of it. In 
1887, sufficient determination among the people of Karachi 
and Sind, led to concerted action. The Chamber submitted 
a memorial to the Viceroy, as well as to the Governor of 
Bombay, asking for the construction of a railway from Hyder¬ 
abad, running via Umarkot, to connect with the Rajputana- 
Malwa system. The advantages claimed, we already know, but 
that of bringing certain inland districts into touch with the sea¬ 
port geographically nearest to them was mentioned in addition. 
Similar memorials were addressed by the ‘Inhabitants of Sind’ 
(five thousand of whom appended their signatures), the Trustees 
of the Karachi Port Trust, the Municipal Commissioners and 
the ‘Merchants and Landholders of Thar and Parkar’. The 
Collector of Hyderabad advised, in a letter, that the local 
authorities had voted the sum of one and a quarter lakhs of 
rupees towards the cost of that part of the proposed line built 
within the limits of the district. 

The agitation had become broadly based and actively con¬ 
ducted, but the Chamber was not content to work solely within 
the frontiers of India. Letters were addressed by the Chairman 
to Lord Randolph Churchill (at one time Secretary of State 
for India), to Sir Richard Temple and to the Right Honble. 
Sir James Fergusson, both of whom had occupied the seat of 
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the Grovernorship of Bombay. A longer letter was sent to the 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce in which the 
whole project was discussed in detail, along with a mention of 
the Chamber’s fear that the case might be overwhelmed by 
pleas, from other quarters, of military necessities. Under the 
direction of the Chairman, Alexander McHinch, another of 
the Chamber’s personalities, a member of His Excellency’s 
Council in Bombay and a man active in all public affairs, the 
memorials and correspondence were printed in pamphlet form 
and widely distributed. McHinch had readily grasped the 
superior possibilities of the Hyderabad scheme which, as we 
shall see, was to be expressed in other quarters in an even more 
ambitious form, and he became the principal advocate of the 
cause, in which he was ably and vigorously supported by H.P. 
Rustomjee, also a member of the Chamber. 

The stage having been reached at which public interest was 
thoroughly aroused, the reply of the Central Government, 
relating to the memorials, arrived at Bombay and was publish¬ 
ed. Its contents comprised a review of the arguments put for¬ 
ward by the memorials, as to which it was said that ‘consider¬ 
able misapprehensions appear to prevail as to the main facts of 
the case’, and from this it was to be inferred that those who ad¬ 
vocated the construction of the railway line from Hyderabad 
really did not know what they were talking about. Oftheportion 
(about one hundred miles) to be constructed in and at the ex¬ 
pense of the Jodhpur State, it was said that ‘the Government 
of India possess no information’ although it was perfectly plain 
that on this, as on all matters concerning any of the Indian 
States, no one was better informed than the paramount power. 
The letter concluded with an expression of sympathy with the 
people of Karachi, ‘suffering from a contraction in their com¬ 
mercial operations’, couched in language that verges upon 
the sarcastic. 

All this was sufficiently irritating, but to make matters worse, 
the letter stated that the construction cost of the desired railway 
line was estimated to be not less than Rs. 70,000 per mile, and 
as the proposed line, including the one-hundred miles in 
Jodhpur, would be two hundred and fifty miles, the total cost, 
according to the Government, would be two hundred and 
forty-five lakhs of rupees. Thus, the Government blundered in 
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its arithmetic to the extent of seventy lakhs of rupees and 
neither the Chamber, nor the Press, nor the public, was slow 
to pounce upon the error. Instead, however, of disposing of 
the mistake by a simple apology, the Government issued 
‘a revised letter’ in which the error was ‘corrected’ by 
inflating the estimate. The original and the revised passages 
arc as follows : 

Original letter Revised letter 

The cost of a metre-gauge The cost of a metre-gauge 
railway with permanent way railway with permanent way 
suitable for paying traffic could suitable for paying traffic 
not be roughly put at less than could not be put at less than 
Rs. 70,000 per mile includ- Rs. 70,000 per mile, includ¬ 
ing exchange. This would give ing exchange. This would give 
an outlay of 175 lakhs of rupees an outlay of 105 lakhs of rupees 
for the British portion and 70 for the British portion and 70 
lakhs or more for that in Jodh- lakhs more for that in Jodh¬ 
pur, or a total of 245 lakhs. to which must be added another 

70 lakhs for the open line in 
Jodhpur when brought up to the same 
standard of construction^ making 
a total of 245 lakhs. {authoY'^s 
italics.) 

When this became known, indignation and uproar were consid¬ 
erable and the Chairman of the Chamber said that the Gov¬ 
ernment had ‘fudged the sum.* This is a way of putting it, but 
it seems certain that rarely can there have been a worse case of 
crude prevarication on the part of a Government department. 

In order to understand clearly the events which followed, 
it now needs to be explained that during the same year, a letter 
appeared in The Times of London, over the signature of Sir 
Bradford Leslie and some others prominently connected with 
India. Leslie had once been the Agent of the East Indian 
Railway and upon his return to the United Kingdom became 
active in those circles which interested themselves in Indian 
railway development. The object of the letter was to propose 
a scheme for a through, standard gauge railway from Kotri 
to Delhi and Leslie, with all the weight of that authority which 
his experience conferred upon him, published a memorandum 
entitled Proposed Sindy Rajputana and Punjab Railway. It was with 
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reference to Leslie’s letter, that McHinch wrote to The Times^ 
explaining how the Government of India had set its face against 
any further railways for Karachi and enclosing papers dealing 
with the two replies from the Public Works Department. His 
letter imparts a piece of additional and interesting information. 
The Government of India was selling second-hand rails to the 
United States which, at that time, had embarked on a policy 
of opening up its vast agricultural tracts, as rapidly and as 
cheaply as it could. The Chairman said that second-hand rails 
would be quite acceptable to those who were seeking additional 
lines for Karachi and he compained, with some bitterness, of 
a policy which enabled cheap commercial lines to be laid in a 
rival wheat-growing country. 

Advantage was taken of an opportune visit of Lord Dufferiu, 
Gk>vemor-General, to press the case again and, as a result of 
these activitiesjthe Government ordered a survey to be undertaken 
between Kotri and Delhi, during the cold season which began 
in 1888. At the same time and at the request of the Bombay 
Government, the Commissioner-in-Sind prepared a valuable 
paper on the construction of a railway from Hyderabad to 
Umarkot, a work which he strongly recommended. 

The engineer in charge of the survey reported adversely, 
since he apprehended considerable difficulty with drifting sand, 
but Bradford Leslie replied to this contention in a written and 
published answer. Meanwhile, on the lesser project of a surface 
line from Hyderabad to Umarkot, the Central Government 
agreed to provide the funds if the Bombay Government would 
undertake the construction and be responsible for the interest 
on the money granted. This was promising, but the now usual 
crop of misunderstandings arose, and the Committee remarked: 
‘ . . . . the apathy of the Bombay Government to the scheme 
is unintelligible and inconsistent with their professions of in¬ 
terest in the prosperity of the province.* 

Open, if bloodless, warfare now raged between the people 
of Karachi under the leadership of the Chamber, on the one 
side, and the authorities on the other. At the annual general 
meeting in 1889, the Chairman made a fighting speech. He 
said: * • . . . the history of every railway project in India, 
except that of purely military lines, has been the same, viz: the 
mercantile community, through the Press and the Chambers 
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of Commerce, have had literally to push the Gkjvernment 
along.’ He mentioned instances, of which one was, and still 
is, richly comic. ‘ .... in the year 1878, Sir Bradford Leslie 
went to Sir John Strachey (Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council) with a proposal for an extension from Nagpur to 
Calcutta. He was told that if he came with that scheme 50 
years hence he would still be too soon . . . . ’ But the subs¬ 
tance of the speech dealt with the Chamber’s dissatisfaction 
with the engineer’s report on the survey of the proposed route 
from Hyderabad and it was resolved to write to the Government, 
asking for a longitudinal survey and offering to defray half the 
expenses which were estimated at Rs. 30,000. The subscription 
list was started with a thousand rupees from Edulji Dinshaw, 
founder of the well-known Parsce mercantile house of that 
name, and McHinch promised a similar amount. 

The Government was accordingly addressed, a petition was 
sent to the Viceroy, and the Press gave sufficient publicity to the 
Chamber’s offer. There was some debate, as appears from the 
Chamber’s letter to the Civil and Military Gazette^ whether the 
proposal was as remarkable as might appear, a challenge which 
the Chamber at once took up with a guarantee to meet the cost 
of the survey if the Government gratuitously loaned the services 
of the engineers. This amounted, in the view of the Chamber, 
to increasing its undertaking to Rs. 21,000. 

In the result, the offers of the Chamber were declined by the 
Government, although the public spirit which prompted them 
was commended. Nevertheless, the object of the Chamber was 
substantially achieved for the Government appointedits Enginccr- 
in-Chief to undertake a careful survey of the country through 
which the proposed railway from Hyderabad would pass and 
the results were disclosed in the views of the Government’s Con¬ 
sulting Engineer for Railways in which the opinion was expres¬ 
sed that ‘a trunk line between Karachi and Aligarh must 
irresistibly develop itself.’ Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
Consulting Engineer’s views was highly favourable, even to the 
point of saying: ‘ It also seems clear that Karachi could not 
with justice be denied access to the North Western Provinces^ 

* This does not refer to the North West Frontier. It ^as the old name for the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh; what is called 'Uttar Pradesh* in in¬ 
dependent India. 
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merely because the interests of Bombay and Calcutta would 
thereby be affected . . . which leaves little doubt that 
hostile influences had been at work. 

Such is the history of the Chamber’s exertions in opening up 
communication with its eastern hinterland and although, trom 
this time onwards, controversy became less intense, unremitting 
effort continued. On this particular front, a limited objective 
was gained in 1892, when a broad gauge line between Hyder¬ 
abad and Umarkot was opened. This was replaced by a metre- 
gauge line when communications were extended, some years 
afterwards, to Jodhpur and so, to the Rajputana-Malwa system, 
but it was the first and, undoubtedly, the most difficult step. 

The beginning of the last decade of the century witnessed a 
change in railway policy which may have been, and probably 
was, attributable to the fierce and widespread criticism at¬ 
tracted by earlier dilatoriness. Briefly, the year 1890 saw the 
beginnings of railway nationalization, as the figures demons¬ 
trate. In 1884, there were 6,400 miles of privately owned 
railway and 3,900 publicly owned. By 1891, only 3,000 miles 
of line were privately owned and 13,000 belonged to the Gov¬ 
ernment, a tendency which never ceased until all railways 
were finally acquired. 

The process did not pass unnoticed by the Chamber which 
was sharply critical of it. It referred to the slow and hesitant 
development of railways in India and compared India’s 17,000 
miles of railway and 280 million people with the 170,000 miles 
of railway and 60 million people in the United States. The 
Chamber entertained no hope that the new policy would ensure 
a greater rate of progress. 

The explanation of the Government, and also its excuse Ibr 
delay, was the failure of private capital to come forward. The 
Chamber’s reply was that private capital was discouraged by 
the onerous terms on which railway concessions were offered 
and, secondly, that so far as Indian rupee capital was concern¬ 
ed, the opportunity for railw^ay investment had never been grant¬ 
ed. It was wrong for the Government to say that local capital 
was not attracted to investment in railway undertakings, be¬ 
cause the opportunity to show whether the holders of such 
capital liked the idea, had never been given. Whenever money 
had been sought, the London market had always been ap- 
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proached and according to the Chamber, by so Unuting itself, 
the Government had actually hampered the process of railway 
extension. 

These views are fully consistent with the Chamber’s constant 
pleas for more vigorous action. Although the great battles 
were now behind it, although the Sukkur Bridge had been 
completed and the construction of the Hyderabad-Umarkot 
line started, the Chamber was far from content. Bradford 
Leslie’s proposed Kotri-Delhi line had the merit of putting 
Delhi 153 miles nearer to the sea than its existing connection 
with Bombay and the financial advantage of costing Rs. 
107,610 per mile, as against Rs. 155,612 for the Northwestern 
Railway and Rs. 200,951 for the B.B. & C.I. Railway. Leslie 
contended that his scheme was feasible and would be remmier- 
ative and it is not surprising that the Chamber held the case 
to be very strong and entertained good hopes of it. 

But of more immediately pressing concern was the necessity 
for a chord to join Hyderabad and Rohri, with a bridge over 
the Indus at Kotri. Floods on the west bank of the Indus had 
seriously breached the line on repeated occasions, causing 
prolonged traffic interruptions and heavy losses to cultivators 
and merchants. In 1893, the Chamber sent a memorial to the 
Viceroy urging the construction of the chord which was sanc¬ 
tioned, but not thereupon started. In 1894, further fioods 
evoked telegrams from the Chamber and yet another petition. 
The merits of the case could scarcely be denied in the face of 
visible disasters, and the chord was opened in 1896, but the 
bridge at Kotri was not completed until 1900 and, for about 
four years, traffic between Hyderabad and Kotri depended 
upon a wagon ferry. 

Meanwhile, railway communcation eastwards, first as far 
as Shadipalli and then to the Jodhpur frontier, was accomplish¬ 
ed by changing the existing standard gauge line to metre-gauge. 
The Chamber objected to this and said that if the change was to 
be made, the metre-gauge line should be extended as far as 
Karachi. The subject was discussed by the Karachi Railway 
Commission, set up in 1900, to go into these questions, but the 
Chamber was unsuccessful. The Karachi merchants discovered 
that although they had achieved a connection with the Raj- 
putana-Malwa system, the consequences were not as lucrative 
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as they had hoped, because this railway was under the manage¬ 
ment of the B.B. & C.I. Company and the traffic could, by 
freight adjustment and booking facilities, be forced towarcls 
Bombay. In 1902, the Chamber discussed its railway problems 
with the Special Railway Commissioner for India, Mr.T. Rob¬ 
ertson, and with a wealth of evidence explained how Karachi 
trade was inequitably treated. The B.B, & C.I. Company 
claimed that it charged exactly the same rates for goods booked 
to Karachi as those charged for carriage to Bombay, but since 
the distances to Karachi from certain areas in Rajputana and 
Southern Punjab were substantially less than the distances to 
Bombay, the fact of charging the same rate was, itself, an 
injustice to Karachi’s trade and an unnecessary impost on 
goods. The Chamber was also able to show that in the case 
of cotton carried from Hansi to Karachi, the rate was higher 
than the rate to Bombay, although Hansi is 139 miles nearer 
to Karachi than to the larger port. By every possible means 
the Chamber tried to wrest the Rajputana-Malwa system from 
the B.B. & C.I. Company’s jurisdiction, but in this it failed, 
and when the latter Company was reconstituted in 1905, its 
assets being acquired by the Government, the Rajputana- 
Malwa system became an integral and permanent part of the 
B.B. & C.I. organization. 

It is of passing interest, concerning as it docs a man who 
has made a place for himself in history, to record that in 1898, 
Captain Francis Younghusband, at that time. Political Agent, 
Haraoti and Tonk, was in correspondence with the Chamber, 
inquiring as to facilities provided by Karachi Port for the ex¬ 
port of cotton, grain and other produce. His purpose related 
to an intention to link these Indian States by rail to the Raj¬ 
putana-Malwa system and so, via Marwar Junction, to Karachi. 
The Chamber replied helpfully, although preoccupied with 
larger fish, for yet another great railway project claimed its 
attention in those days—a proposal to construct a through, 
standard gauge line from Calcutta to Karachi. 

The scheme had its origins in a request, sponsored by the 
Bengal Chamber, to duplicate the existing railway system in 
Bengal, which would have included the quadrupling of the 
East Indian Railway between Sitarampur and Calcutta. The 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, acting doubtless in the 
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interest of some or all of its members, opposed the plans of the 
Bengal Chamber, claiming that there were other projects of 
greater importance which might legitimately enjoy priority. 
The Ujjper India Chamber propounded a scheme for the link¬ 
ing of existing stretches of standard gauge line from Howrah, 
via Katni, Bina, Kotah, Marwar Junction, Jodhpur and Hyder¬ 
abad to Karachi, the whole distance being 1,620 miles, of 
which, at that time, 1,015 trules of standard gauge line was 
constructed and open to traffic. The saving in distance between 
Calcutta and Karachi would have been 275 miles, and from 
such important cities as Kanpur, there would have been 
savings in the order of 150 miles. 

A great many other advantages were claimed such as the 
saving of travellers’ time, economy in freight cost on produce, 
the bringing of certain areas in closer proximity to Europe and, 
always significant, strategic advantages. At that time (it was 
only twenty years after the Congress of Berlin) people in India 
were extremely conscious of the ambitions of Russia and it was 
held that the proposal would provide a counter-blow to Russian 
commercial penetration in Iran and the territories west of 
India. 

Schemes of this nature were always interesting to the Cham¬ 
ber. Sixteen years before, it had commented favourably upon 
a plan to construct a second Suez Canal and it followed with 
attention the revived agitation in the United Kingdom for the 
Euphrates Valley Railway Scheme. It is obvious that the 
primary attraction of all of them 'was the great importance 
that would accrue to Karachi should any such railways ever 
come to be constructed but the authors of the Euphrates 
Scheme were, quite plainly, animated by strategical considera¬ 
tions at least as much as by commercial ones and, in the end, 
they failed. The Calcutta-Karachi plan was a more modest 
and practical proposal but the CJovemment did not accept it. 
The Karachi Chamber supported it by a petition to the Viceroy, 
and to the Secretary of State; while the Press and the public 
in Karachi were its warm advocates. The subject arose again, 
in 1902, when an article appeared in the Morning Post elaborat¬ 
ing the advantages of a direct mail to Europe, from Calcutta, 
via Karachi and there is no doubt that if the six hundred miles 
of line, which were originally required to complete the direct 
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Standard gauge route, had been constructed, the saving in 
time would have been considerable. The ideas were sound 
but, unfortunately, the Government did not support them and 
Karachi had to be content with the North Western system 
and the metre>gauge connection via Hyderabad. 
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Mindful, perhaps, of its recent controversial involvements, 
the Chamber, in 1891, strengthened its association with the 
Press by appointing Colonel Arthur Cory,already an Honorary 
Member, to be its Honorary Secretary. Cory was a man of 
parts, founder and editor of the Daily Gazette^ a newspaper 
which pursued a successful and unbroken career until its amal¬ 
gamation with the Civil and Military Gazette in 1949. He was, 
furthermore, the father of two unusual daughters. One of them, 
Victoria Cross, acquired fame as the author of somewhat ad¬ 
vanced views as to women’s rights and the other, tmder the 
pseudonym, * Laurence Hope ’, shares with the late Mrs. Amy 
Woodford-Finden the distinction of having confectioned those 
ever-popular ballads, the Four Indian Love Lyrics. 

Like its predecessor, the decade was one of immense activity 
on the part of the Chamber which was invited to make its 
contribution on a wide variety of subjects interesting to trade. 
The legislative activities of the Government included such 
differing topics as pilgrims, fisheries, arbitration, contagious 
diseases in animals and amendments to the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, In 1891, a proposal was advanced for the 
simultaneous registration oftradc marks in the United Kingdom 
and India which did not, however, enter the Statute Book. 
Five years later, the Indian Customs authorities set up their 
own system of registering trade marks, a sinister and absurd 
scheme which, fortunately, was soon dropped. For its own part, 
the Chamber raised the question of apprehending defaulting 
debtors who, claiming to be the subjects of Indian States, 
absconded to them and could not be extradited. 

The Chamber began to acquire connections abroad and 
became a member of the International Advisory Board of the 
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Philadelphia Commercial Museum of which institution Mr. 
Wilfred H. Schoff and Dr. William P. Wilson became the first 
foreign Honorary Members of the Chamber. Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Jehangir Kothari, the millionaire philanthropist, represent¬ 
ed the Chamber at the Chicago EjAibition of 1893 and a 
nominee was appointed to the Indian section, in response to an 
invitation from the Imperial Institute in London. 

To the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
held in London, the Chamber sent its delegates. The proceed¬ 
ings of the second congress in 1892, set out in the annual 
report of the Chamber for that year, are of considerable 
interest to the historian, since they reflect, with sharp clarity, 
the Imperial economic thinking of the time. Some of the re¬ 
solutions are not without a biting quality. In support of a 
resolution, moved by Samuel Montague, the banker, calling 
for an Imperial system of decimal currency, weights and 
measures, the Montreal Chamber began its own proposal with 
the following recital: ‘Whereas the British currency system 
of pounds shillings pence and farthings is a source of constant 
annoyance and loss of time to the trade, especially to the foreign 
trade, who have adopted a decimal system . . . . ’ One cannot 
help suspecting that the draftsman was of French descent, and 
that not simply by reason of the doubtful grammar. 

On the subject of lighthouses in the Red Sea and storm 
signals on the west coast of India, the Chamber had its own 
views to urge. It was recorded, with unfeigned pleasure, that 
in 1894, 1 ^^'^ troopships entered Karachi Port without any 
casualty. This was an old subject that went back as far as 1865, 
when the Chamber offered the services of the port to Her 
Majesty’s Troopships, but the Government would not use the 
harbour on grounds which did not entirely satisfy. Handling 
troopships was a lucrative business and there is room for sus¬ 
picion that the Bombay firms wanted to keep it to themselves. 
It was not until 1886 that H.M. Indian Troopship EuphraUSy 
with the Yorkshire Regiment on board, berthed alongside the 
Merewether Pier and became the first such vessel to enter. 
The service rendered was highly spoken of and the earlier 
critics were silenced. 

In 1893, Indian Government imposed a series of import 
duties, but a very obvious exception was made in favour of 
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Lancashire cotton goods. The Chamber expressed the view 
that so long as money was required for development in India, 
especially for railways, no such exceptions were permissible. 
In the following year, the duties were incorporated in the 
Indian Tariff Act and the Chamber protested vigorously against 
the exclusion of cotton piece goods and yarn. The Committee 
said that this exclusion was imfair, detrimental to India’s in¬ 
terests, and a piece of favouritism conferred, without real justi¬ 
fication, upon Lancashire. But those were the years when the 
saying, ‘What Manchester thinks today, England thinks to¬ 
morrow’, held good and the protest of the Chamber, in which 
it was joined by others, availed nothing. 

In the same liberal spirit, the Chamber declined to support 
the imposition of a protective duty on sugar imported into 
India This sugar was, in many cases, subsidized by the govern¬ 
ments of the countries in which it was produced and competed 
strongly with the Indian product. The extraction of sugar 
from beetroot greatly intensified the already severe competition 
in the industry, but the Committee held that an article of diet, 
cheap and nourishing, and therefore accessible and beneficial 
to the poorer classes, should not be taxed and so maintained 
the principle that essential foodstuffs arc not the proper subject 
of revenue raising. The Chamber’s opinion was not shared by 
the Government which, in the interests of India’s sugar in¬ 
dustry, imposed a system of countervailing duties on foreign, 
bounty-fed sugar, a system which contained its own problems 
for ports like Karachi where sugar imports were heavy. An¬ 
other method of protecting the Indian industry was adopted 
in some unofficial circles, of dubious character, which distri¬ 
buted pamphlets alleging that beet sugar was produced by a 
process which required the use of blood and lx)nes and that 
Hindus ought not to touch it. Such were the susceptibilities 
and credulity of those times that the Karachi Chamber felt 
the necessity for investigating the allegations and equipping 
themselves with incontrovertible evidence with which to refute 
them. 

In 1892, a notice appeared in the Sind Official Gazette re¬ 
garding unclaimed letters and in reference to it, the Committee 
ironically minuted: ‘A letter should be addressed to the Dep¬ 
uty Postmaster General, Sind and Baluchistan, drawing his 
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his attention to the list of unclaimed letters many of which 
[ji^] are addressed to persons whose addresses could be found 
without difficulty.* The mail service was, perhaps, a bite-noire 
for, in the following year, the Chamber again asked for a direct 
service with Aden which was again refused. Yet, three years 
later, when the Director-General of the Post Office prepared 
a scheme for a direct Aden-Karachi link, and invited tenders, 
not a single steamship company made an offer. From this it 
may appear that, in its refusals, the CJovernment had all along 
judged the position correctly, but it was afterwards said that the 
terms of the invitation were onerous and there is some ground 
for suspecting that the powerful steamship lines, notably the 
P. & O. Company and the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, were exercising their influence against the proposal. 

Of domestic interest are the complaints of Chamber members 
concerning the inefficiency of the telephone service which, 
at that time, was provided by private enterprise, the Bombay 
Telephone Company. According to the Chamber, not only 
was the apparatus old-fashioned and unsuitable to the needs 
of the city, but the hours during which the exchange was kept 
open, were wholly inadequate. The Chamber informed the 
company that unless remedies were promptly applied, its mem¬ 
bers would not renew their agreements which, at that time, 
called for a subscription of twenty rupees a month. The company 
expressed its regret and, in a manner somewhat reminiscent 
of another communications organization years previously, 
threw the blame on its local representative. The Chamber 
would have none of this and said that the company’s Karachi 
manager had done his best to keep the old instruments in order. 
‘The object of the members’ letter would not be attained by a 
change in working staff; their wish is that they should be sup¬ 
plied with better instruments of the recent type.’ In fact, 
what the subscribers optimistically wanted was ‘a perfect 
telephone system on the latest principles’. 

To those who live in Karachi, it may be surprising to learn 
that a determined effort was made by the authorities to close 
the level crossing in Wood Street, although it may also be 
thought, to judge by the prolonged delays which continued to 
be experienced there, that the crossing could be judged to 
have been closed de facto if not de jure. The railway, as well as 
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the Municipal Committee, argued that with the bridges at 
Wallace Road and at Kallian Road, sufficient access existed 
from McLeod Road to the premises of firms on the other side 
of the crossing, but the Chamber fiercely contested the proposal 
on the ground that considerable loss and injury would be in¬ 
flicted on those who had constructed premises on the further 
side. Issue was joined in 1896 and fought, step by step, until 
1898 when, as a last resort, the Chamber submitted its 
petition to the Viceroy. 

In 1893, the Committee was increased in numbers to consist 
of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight members and upon 
the passage of a Bill amending the Indian Councils Act, which 
enabled the Governor of Bombay to increase the membership of 
his Council, His Excellency invited the Chamber to nominate 
one of themselves. This invitation did not go uncriticized, but 
it was a just and honourable recognition of the work and use¬ 
fulness of the Chamber which, as is indeed obvious, was imbued 
with a true sense of public welfare. In the form of government 
which then existed, no organization could offer a better record 
to establish claims to such representation. 

We have now to consider those problems which, during the 
last decade of the century, were of outstanding importance cither 
to the sub-continent as a whole or to Karachi in particular, 
and to which the Chamber gave its attention, sometimes not 
without internal differences. First in importance is undoubted¬ 
ly the question of currency and finance. 

To understand the difficulties, it is necessary to remind our¬ 
selves that the nineteenth century was the halcyon day of 
liberalism with its economic doctrine of freedom in trade and 
laissez-faire. Those were the times when not only goods, but 
currencies, were freely dealt in; when Great Britain was the 
only great creditor nation, maintaining world monetary 
equilibrium by lending its surpluses abroad, and when the 
finances of a country were governed by adherence to one of the 
precious metals, gold or silver. In a way, it was very simple. 
The laws of supply and demand exerted a nearly unlimited 
sway; there were few legislative controls to interfere with the 
course of trade or the operations of bankers, or to provide the 
stuff on which corruption thrives. But it was not a Golden Age; 
not even for the mercantilists. It was the age, as Alexander 
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Woolcott said, of ‘a dcvil-takc-the-hindmost economy’ in 
which the rich became richer and the poor, poorer, a circums¬ 
tance that nourishes its own revulsion. And it is at least doubt¬ 
ful whether the stresses and strains set up by the free play of 
economic forces were in the long run beneficial to the trader. 

The finances of India were founded upon a monometallic 
system tied to silver. The use of currency notes developed 
slowly and unless the Indian banker’s hundi was employed, the 
alternative was to carry bullion, both inconvenient and a temp¬ 
tation to thieves. For years the Indian rupee was steady at 
around two shillings, but in the sixties circumstances began to 
change. The cotton boom, a tendency to hoard silver and the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia all contributed to 
considerable shipments of gold to India and to the proposal 
that a gold currency should be adopted, an idea considerably 
stimulated by a general increase in trade. 

The position of silver became precarious when the metal 
was demonetized in Germany, its use restricted in France, and 
when, at the same time, world stocks increased rapidly upon 
the discovery of rich deposits in the United States. The rupee 
began to fluctuate sharply and in the years 1876-7, it moved 
between is. 6rf. and is. lod. These circumstances were not 
ignored by the Indian Government which, in 1876 and again 
in 1878, was considering the idea ofestablishingagold standard 
but without a gold currency. After due consideration by the 
Secretary of State and his expert advisers, the proposal was 
rejected in 1879. 

The tendency of the ensuing years became one of unrelieved 
decline in the value of silver and, consequently, in the value 
of the rupee which, it must be remembered, had to hold its own 
in a free market. The problems which followed are clear 
enough. The Government had difficulty in preparing a budget; 
the most prudent merchants found themselves grappling with 
speculative circumstances against which it was impossible to 
hedge; business with gold standard countries became especially 
hazardous and, to quote the author of the history of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce,* ‘Trade between India and England 
became nothing more than a gamble in exchange with all its 
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attendant evils/ The weakness of the rupee led to a withdrawal 
of European capital and people with fixed incomes were parti¬ 
cularly troubled. 

The subject makes its first appearance in the Chamber 
records in the report for the year 1891 when the Chairman 
observed that such were the fluctuations in silver that it only 
needed the ^standards by which we measure and weigh’ to 
fluctuate so as to make trading impossible. He went on \o 
express views whose naivete we can scarcely overlook. ‘. . . . 
silver will always continue to be one of the great circulating 
mediums [sic] of the world and it will continue to be, as it is 
now, the money of the countries that have the greatest natural 
resources and the greatest vitality.’ His opinions seem to be 
consistent with those generally held by business men in India 
and they were not very profound. ‘Get the silver men of 
America to agree to this (i.e. an agreement between the princi¬ 
pal silver-producing countries to restrict production) and there 
will be an immediate return to the position before 1874; all 
the nations will join, even Great Britain, because everyone 
in Europe is heartily sick of the uncertainty that hangs over 
business with all silver-using coxmtries.’ It is but fair to add 
that it was the same Chairman who, two years later, prepared 
a far sounder appreciation when a crisis forced the CJovernmcnt 
to close the Mints. 

In the following year, the Chamber addressed a petition 
to the House of Commons calling for a remedy to correct the 
continuous fluctuation in the exchange value of the Indian 
rupee, in terms of the money of gold standard countries. It is 
mentioned that the silver had fallen from sixty pence an ounce 
to about thirty-nine pence and the value of the rupee had fallen 
from two shillings to 14*65 pence. The distressing consequences 
are touched upon; the obstacles to trade, the risks and public 
sense of uncertainty, and the Chamber concludes with the hope 
that an international conference will be the means of securing 
stability. In addressing the House of Commons, the Chamber 
had adopted a very proper course for it was the British Govern¬ 
ment that stood in the way of implementing the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment’s monetary policy and the Secretary of State carried 
a heavy burden of responsibility. 

The United Kingdom had, nevertheless, set up Its famous 
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Gk>ld and Silver Commission to inquire into the changes in the 
relative values of these metals. Their deliberations form, as 
it were, an official inquiry into the subject of bimetallism, a 
technical problem of financial economics which, one com¬ 
prehends it now with difficulty, was once a topic of burning 
public interest. So fiercely did feelings run that in som e mono¬ 
metallist circles, the word ‘bimetallist’ was very nearly a term 
of abuse and vice versa. Even the Karachi Chamber did not 
escape the quarrelsome mood its discussion so often engendered. 

In 1892, the Herschell Committee completed its investigation 
into India’s currency problems and recommended that the 
Mints should be closed to the free coinage of silver held by the 
public. This meant that the banks, which hitherto purchased 
bar silver, had it minted into coin and thereby expanded their 
own liquid resources at will, could no longer do so and an 
immediate contraction of available currency was the result. 
At the same time, the Herschell Committee recommended that 
the Gk>vernment should continue to coin silver which would 
be exchangeable for gold, at a fixed ratio, and for this purpose 
ij. 4rf. was suggested. Such was the birth of the ‘one and 
four-penny rupee’ which caused audible disquiet among the 
official, salaried classes. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, the novelist, 
in her book on housekeeping in India, mentioned the point 
with feeling. 

The recommendations of the Herschell Committee were ac¬ 
cepted by the Government although they did not, as we shall sec, 
command approval everywhere. In January 1893, the Chair¬ 
man of the Karachi Chamber (the same James Currie who 
had delivered himself two years earlier of a somewhat ele¬ 
mentary summing-up) circulated a maturer opinion and sug¬ 
gested that ‘failing universal bimetallism’, it appeared that 
the closing of the Mints, provided it was accompanied by the 
Secretary of State fixing the rate of Council {i.e. Government 
of India) bills ‘say at is. ^d. per rupee’, would be a wise and 
politic move. The reasons given by the Chairman for this 
opinion were that the price of silver would not thereby suffer 
depreciation, the value of the rupee would be maintained 
without violent fluctuation and the supply of money would 
automatically adjust itself to meet the needs of trade. 

At a special general meeting of the Chamber, the Chair- 
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man’s views were adopted and it was resolved that they should 
be forwarded to the Government along with an expression of the 
Chamber’s concurrence. On the day following, seven members, 
all influential firms, recorded a protest against the document’s 
being despatched as a unanimous expression of the Chamber’s 
opinion. They desired that their protest should accompany the 
resolution, but the Managing Committee replied that this 
could not be done. Thus it was that the bimetallist question, 
always so productive of injured feelings, did not fail to introduce 
an atmosphere of schism within the Chamber. 

The dissident members represented that section of opinion 
which believed that there should be no interference by the Gov¬ 
ernment and that the situation should be allowed to correct 
itself by the free operation of economic forces. Their fears 
that interference might have adverse results were not unfound¬ 
ed, although this seems to have been due, in part, to mischance. 
The decisions of the Government were prejudicially affected by 
the premature publication, in a German newspaper, of the Hers- 
chell recommendations. In the middle of 1893, the Secretary 
of State sold Council bills for is. 3^. which, even then, was 
higher than the prevailing rate. There being no sale of Reverse 
Council bills, the pressure exerted by the Secretary of State’s 
action bore heavily on the market and public confidence in the 
ability of the Government to achieve the objects of its policy 
received a damaging blow. 

In retrospect, it seems clear that the Gk)vcrnment of India, 
in aiming at adherence to the gold standard, was right and the 
Secretary of State, as well as the business community, was 
wrong. The full implications of the Herschell recommenda¬ 
tions were, in essence, to reject silver as a free medium of ex¬ 
change and to make of it nothing other than a material for the 
manufacture of token coin, much as if it had been nickel or 
paper and as, in fact, the silver coinage has since become. That 
this was recognized at the time is clear from a letter dated 24 
November 1879, written by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to the Secretary of State, which proceeded to eluci¬ 
date the true character of such a policy as being the establish¬ 
ment of a ‘managed’ currency exposing ‘the Government 
which undertakes it to very serious difficulties and temptations’. 
But it docs not appear that the Government of India at all 
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desired to be exposed to difficulties and temptations. The wish 
and the intention of that Government seem consistently to 
have been the establishment of a rigorous gold standard. 

The Government of India was at fault in this, that its finan* 
cial operations seems often to have been undertaken without 
considering the effect on the money market and, in turn, the 
effect on trade if the money market were constantly disturbed. 
Secondly, in striving to maintain the rupee at its assigned 
gold value, the Government had recourse to but one method, 
which was to keep the money market short and that, besides 
putting trade into a strait-jacket, could not be described as 
a policy but rather as an expedient. The measure of stringency 
which it was necessary to apply is best demonstrated by the 
fact that in 1897, whereas the value of the silver rupee, in 
terms of gold, was lorf, its value in exchange was is. ^d. 
Thirdly, whatever may have been the ambitions of the Govern¬ 
ment, a measure of vacillation in pursuing them could not be 
disguised. 

In the same year, the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States met to consider the silver ques¬ 
tion and, in the course of their deliberations, they discussed a 
proposal to reopen the Mints. Rumours of this aroused further 
uneasiness in India, and the Bengal Chamber took the lead in 
urging upon the Indian Government that no radical changes 
in monetary policy should be decided upon without fullest 
consideration by those interested in Indian trade and finance. 
The Karachi Chamber was asked to support this request and 
did so. It was felt, doubtless rightly, that if the desperate 
course of reopening the Mints were adopted, and if that 
course should fail, India would bear the whole burden of the 
failure. In the result, more temperate counsels prevailed, in 
response, perhaps, to a powerful despatch from the Indian 
Government. 

But while the western countries conferred among themselves 
as to the course of action which they should adopt, it daily 
became plainer that the Indian Government would have to 
provide a remedy by its own exertions. In March 1898, the 
Bombay Chamber addressed a letter to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment drawing attention to the fact that traders had, for the 
second year in succession, to face the beginning of the export 
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season with the bank rate at twelve per cent ai\d accommoda* 
tion nearly unobtainable on any terms. While admitting the 
usefulness of an effective gold standard, the Bombay Chamber, 
doubted whether the Government could implement its policy 
but the main plea of the letter was to ask that Government 
should make up its mind and either adopt a gold standard 
based upon the convertibility of the rupee into gold or return 
to the old silver standard. At the same time, the Bengal Cham¬ 
ber was addressing the Finance Department of the Central 
Government, inquiring as to its intentions. The Karachi 
Chamber was kept informed of these moves and lent its support 
to all of them. 

Although the Karachi Chamber was ready to collaborate 
with those whose opinions it shared in the matter of a monetary 
policy, it could claim, with credit, that it did not yield to 
opportunism. The United Planters* Association of Southern 
India tried to enlist the help of the Chamber in securing the 
termination of the Gk)vemmcnt’s stable currency policy, the 
only justification being, it appeared, that because Brazil, Japan 
and China had allowed their currencies to depreciate, Indian 
tea and coffee encountered serious price competition. The 
Planters’ Association therefore desired that the Mints should 
be reopened and that the Government should ‘refrain from tam¬ 
pering in any way with the rate of exchange.’ These proposals, 
the Karachi Chamber regretted its inability to support. 

The opinions of the mercantile community were lucidly 
epitomized in a memorandum prepared by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Montagu de Pomeroy Webb, a member of the Committee 
of the Karachi Chamber. Webb was another of the Chamber’s 
leading personalities, the author of numerous writings on 
financial and economic subjects, a public speaker and active 
in Karachi affairs. He was elected to the chair of the Chamber 
no less than seventeen times. A plaque to his memory was 
erected at the premises once occupied by the Daily Gaz^tte^ 
which he later owned and edited and from where the Morning 
News was, years afterwards, published. 

Webb’s views were that there was not enough gold in the 
world to enable more countries to embrace the gold standard. 
As it was, according to him, it already cost countries like 
France, Russia and Austria-Hungary, immense sums to keep 
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their currencies at parity. He further argued that the adoption 
of the gold standard, assuming that India could afford it, would 
bring about a fall in the prices of produce which would be 
especially damaging to an agricultural country. If gold coins 
were introduced, they would simply disappear owing to the 
Indian habit of hoarding precious metal. He also claimed that 
although the rupee fluctuations had been harrassing and in¬ 
convenient, they were really nothing more than an inconveni¬ 
ence to a certain section of the mercantile community and, 
so far from retarding trade, it could be easily proved that 
India’s commerce had ‘advanced at a rate to which we can 
find no parallel amongst the gold monometallic nations of the 
West.’ The last of his arguments seems to have been sound 
enough. Merchants became accustomed to the fluid movements 
of money and business was as profitable as ever. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that the general opinion in trading circles 
was to leave well alone. 

It is still a matter of argument whether the Government or 
the business men were right, but the Government felt that meas¬ 
ures to shore up the rupee were still required and it came forward 
with proposals to withdraw silver from circulation and melt it 
in bars. To this, opposition from all Chambers of Commerce 
was immediate and vigorous. The Secretary of State set up an 
Indian Currency Committee in London and the proposals of 
the Indian Government were rejected as, likewise, the proposal 
to resume free coinage of silver. Instead, in 1899, an Act was 
passed declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns to be legal 
tender throughout India, at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign, but the attempt to institute a gold currency failed 
owing to the famine of 1899-1900 and the coinage of rupees was 
resumed. The profits on silver coinage were credited to the 
Gold Standard Reserve but this reserve was kept in London 
and not in India, a circumstance which had not been envisaged 
by the Currency Committee, and which was neither fair nor 
satisfactory. The story does not end here, but what remains 
to be said belongs to the twentieth century. 

In 1891, the Chamber, as a corporate body, interested itself, 
for the first time, in the progress of irrigation, especially in 
Sind. Lord Harris, the Governor of Bombay, paid a visit to 
Karachi and in its address to him, the Chamber spoke of 
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irrigation as being ‘of almost equal importance’ to railway 
extension and direct postal communication with Aden. From 
what we know of the Chamber’s views on these latter subjects, 
they were evidently giving to irrigation a very high place in 
their list of priorities. No doubt, the claims of Sind had become 
very insistent for while nearly six crores of rupees had been spent 
on irrigation in the Punjab, less than one crore had been spent 
in the southern province. The Punjab was larger in area and 
more populous and irrigation had yielded very good results 
there, but the Chamber was able to show that the financial 
results of such works had been more remunerative in Sind 
than in the Punjab. 

Prior to the annexation, there had existed in Sind a very 
useful system of canals and the Bombay Government had 
adopted a policy of improving the existing system rather than 
that of introducing completely new canals. This was scarcely 
fair to those areas through which none of the canals passed, 
yet, as the Chamber was able to point out, the cultivators of 
Sind eagerly grasped every new opportunity that irrigation 
offered to them and the increase of population and of land 
revenue returns justified liberality on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, irrigation schemes were not the sole, or 
even principal, concern of the Provincial Government whose 
interest in the Land Revenue was limited to one-quarter, the 
the balance of three-quarters going to the Central Government. 
It was but fair therefore, argued the Bombay Governor, that 
most of the money for irrigation schemes should be found by 
the Central Government. 

The position of irrigation in Sind, as it then was, is illustrated 
in some figures, extracted from the Chamber records for 1895, 
the year in which the construction of the Jamrao Canal was 
started. There were then 5,942 miles of main and branch 
canals, the area of canal lands amounting to 2,393,311 acres 
producing for the Government a net revenue of Rs. 6,028,164. 
As an investment, these canals were exceedingly profitable. 
At that time, they were yielding to the Government a return 
of ten per cent and on the likely assumption that the Government 
had raised the necessary capital at four per cent, the balance 
of the income would amortize the capital invested in about 
twelve years, leaving the Government with a cost-free, revenue 
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raising property. A few years, later, the yield rose to as much 
as fourteen per cent. 

The Jamrao Canal project had been under consideration for 
about twenty years, but its magnitude had probably been the 
cause of long deferment. The estimated cost was just over 
seventy-two lakhs of rupees; it was to be 117 miles long, with a 
branch 65 miles long and 374 miles oftributaries. It was expected 
to irrigate 260,000 acres of land partly in Hyderabad and partly 
in Tharparkar and was to be completed within seven years— 
those were not, after all, the days of excavators and draglines— 
but although confident of vigorous leadership, the Chamber ex¬ 
pressed doubt whether the objective would be achieved owing 
to labour scarcity. 

In 1900, contrary to all earlier expectation, the Jamrao 
Canal was put into operation for the first time, and although 
not fully completed, the event was very properly spoken of by 
the Chamber as ‘noteworthy’. The initial benefit was to make 
150,000 acres of land productive and, it was hoped, ultimately 
300,000 acres would ^come so. To the export trade of Sind, 
the Chamber estimated that more than 10,000 tons each of 
wheat and cotton would be available, about half of the total 
increases in crop production which the Jamrao Canal was ex¬ 
pected to confer, nor was the Chamber unmindful of a corres¬ 
ponding increase in import business. 

The same visit of the Governor of Bombay was utilized to 
discuss the question of the law’s delays which, in the opinion 
of one of the members, were ‘nothing less than shameful’. 
The experience of this member was that ‘any claims for more 
than Rs. 500 if filed in the District Court today (January 1891) 
are doomed to be postponed.... till probably well into the year 
1892 . . . . ’ Judged by later standards, it does not seem that 
this was phenomenally bad, but at that time a delay of eighteen 
months was considered ‘appalling’, as indeed it was. 

The position of the law courts in Sind had not been satis¬ 
factory since their constitution by the Sind Courts Act of 1866. 
The Act mentioned by name certain individuals appointed to 
judicial posts who had since died and no formalities with res¬ 
pect to their successors had been completed. This was how¬ 
ever a comparatively unimportant point, and the real source 
of complication was the extension, at various times, to Sind, of 
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the provisions of the Bombay Civil Courts Act of 1869. The ex¬ 
tension of these provisions was not uniform as, for example, in 
Tharparkar District where civil judicial business was executed 
by the revenue officials, and it was a general opinion of the 
judges that the bench needed strengthening and that subordi¬ 
nate judges were required to relieve the District Courts. The 
view of the Chamber was that the existing Sind Courts Act and 
those provisions of the Bombay Act which had been applied to 
Sind, should be consolidated into one measure and that the 
Saddar Court should be equipped with wider powers. 

Argument raged as to where and in which court additional 
judges were required as well as over the creation of fresh juris¬ 
dictions. These were questions of passing interest which can 
scarcely hold our attention now, but the views of the Chamber 
seem to have been guided by a desire not for more courts and 
more judges but simply for the minimum number of additional 
judges of such qualifications that they could be relied upon to 
administer the law efficiently and swiftly. 

There was, however, another side to the matter which ap^ 
peared in 1892 when the District Judge in Karachi offered to 
the Chamber his opinion that litigation was unnecessarily pro¬ 
voked by the negligent manner in which trade was carried on. 
In his view, business in Karachi, especially that in European 
piece-goods, was carried on in such a way as to encourage legal 
disputes and he considered that a few simple precautions would 
remove much, if not all, of the risk of lawsuits. Karachi’s busi¬ 
ness had outgrown the days when, in a small community, people 
knew each other and trade could be safely pursued on the basis 
of familiarity. From cases which had come before the learned 
judge, it was evident that many transactions were concluded 
with nothing in writing and, as often as not, proof as to the 
terms depended entirely upon the word of the bazaar broker. 
The time had come when merchants should record their con¬ 
tracts so that the more elementary forms of dispute would not 
find their way into court. 

This was sound advice and we may presume that members 
of the Chamber took good advatage of it, but work continu¬ 
ed to fall into arrears and in 1894, the Chamber presented a 
memorial to the Governor of Bombay asking for better facilities 
for the disp>osal of legal work, especially in regard to mercantile 
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cases. The courts of Karachi, set up in 1866, had not been 
changed or expanded, the Chamber said, notwithstanding the 
facts that the population had nearly doubled itself and that the 
trade of the port had become nearly four times larger. It was 
mentioned in paragraph ten of the memorial, that civil appeals 
had not been heard regularly for months and that many, which 
had been heard months before, still stood over for judgement. 
In the final paragraph, reference was made to the impending 
retirement of the Judicial Commissioner and it was requested 
that a successor should be appointed w^ho would ensure prompt 
and efficient disposal of all civil appeals. 

The embarrassments of the Government, caused by the fall¬ 
ing value of the rupee, had imposed a policy of strict economy 
and arrangements for a redistribution of jurisdictions in Sind 
had to be given up. However, as a temporar\^ relief, the For¬ 
est Settlement Officer was given judicial powers during the 
non-travelling season and further help was promised. To all 
of this, moreover, was coupled a rebuke that the Chamber 
should have ventured upon an ‘undeserved personal attack’ 
on the Jvidge of the Saddar Court which w’as both ‘ungenerous 
and unjustifiable’. The reference was to the remarks made in 
the tenth and final paragraphs of the memorial and it does not 
now seem that in writing as it did, the Committee went beyond 
the bounds of fair and impersonal comment. In its reply, the 
Chamber emphatically disclaimed any intention of making any 
attack and this sensitiveness on the part of the Government w^as 
doubtless attributable to a ready resentment over any form of 
criticism. 

Concerning the affairs of the Port Trust, the Chamber also 
found itself in dispute with the authorities, for in spite of 
Karachi’s generally good reputation as one of the fastest work¬ 
ing ports in the East (in 1902 the s,s. Shahristan loaded 3,910 
tons of wheat in tw'enty-five hours aiidforty-five minutes) which 
the largest class of merchant vessels could use, the Chamber 
was pressing for even greater efficiency. 

By 1891, Karachi was being regularly served by at least five 
important shipping lines and further extensions to the facilities 
offered by the port were rapidly becoming essential. The 
Chamber repeated its old request for a lighthouse to be erected 
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at Gape Monze and quoted Admiral Sir E, Fremantle, a retired 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, the previous and 
present port ofTiccrs and the captains of vessels trading with 
the port, as authority for its necessity. Yet this impressive gal¬ 
axy of maritime ability was not sufficient to overcome the objec¬ 
tions of the Government which had been advised to the con¬ 
trary and Monze continued to wait for its beacon. 

In the following year, the Government gave sanction for the 
Karachi Port Trustees to raise a loan in the open market, 
amounting to twenty lakhs of rupees bearing interest at four per 
cent. This money was to be applied to the construction of four 
additional berths, each four hundred and fifty feet long, which 
were to cost fourteen lakhs of 1 upc( s The balance was to be used 
for the construction of an import yard complete with sheds, 
warehouses, sidings and subsidiary works. The siting of the 
import yard became the subject of considerable argument, 
difficult to follow in the absence of contemporary maps. It is 
not, perhaps, important now to be familiar with the course of 
that dispute and })eihaps its only present significance is that it 
may luive been responsible, in part, for the critical attitude ad¬ 
opted by the Chamber towards the Port Trust a couple of years 
later. At all events, the yard was constructed and opened in 
1895 by Lord Sandhurst, the Governor of Bombay, who nam¬ 
ed it after his uncle, Samuel Mansfield, a former Cominissioncr- 
iri-Sind of whose energetic abilities we already have some know¬ 
ledge. 

In 1894, the Committee elaborated its views on Port Trust 
reform in a long minute which, while recognizing the ability of 
its Chairman, Colonel Richmond Crawford, who was also 
Collector of Karachi, held that a full-time Chairman of the 
Trust had become necessary. Not only was the Chairman’s 
time taken up by his other duties, but he was required to go 
on tour for certain months of the year. The Vice-Chainnan 
was the Collector of Customs who, likewise, was primarily con¬ 
cerned with his work at the Custom House and it sometimes 
happened that when matters of urgency arose, neither of them 
was available. It was mainly for the same reasons, the Com¬ 
mittee claimed, that every improvement at the port had eman¬ 
ated from sources outside the Trust. The Committee pointed 
out that at Bombay, out of fourteen Port Trustees, the Bombay 
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Chamber was represented by six, whereas in Karachi, out of 
nine trustees, the Chamber was entitled to be represented by 
only two. 

So much for constitutional affairs. In the working of the 
port, the Committee complained of dual control shared by the 
Port Trust and the North Western Railway which gave ‘the 
maximum of friction with the minimum of efficiency’. Loco¬ 
motives were said to be inadequate for the tasks required of 
them, the provision of cranes and wagons was not satisfactorily 
controlled and the working of import cargo was not properly 
organized. The Committee complained of the inefficiency of 
the Pilot Service and held that the Port Officer should be ap¬ 
pointed by the Port Trust and not by the Government. 

The minute, while plainly spoken, was temperately worded, 
but it was treated by the Chairman of the Port Trust as if it were 
a declaration of war. Even the Commissioner-in-Sind, in a 
friendly commentary upon it, referred to the minute as an ‘in¬ 
dictment’ and he declined to forward it to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment on certain procedural grounds. Crawford, in circulating 
the Committee’s minute to his colleagues considered that ‘it 
must have very damaging effects to [sic] the best interests of the 
port’ and, lastly, he submitted that ‘the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Members of his Managing 
Committee have, according to their limited means, by their ill- 
advised minute done an immensity of harm to the Port of 
Karachi, while scattering unmerited blame on those connected 
with its management.’ 

It is not possible to read the papers in this dispute without feel¬ 
ing surprise at the degree of irritation felt by the officials prin¬ 
cipally concerned and it may be that there was a background of 
long-standing difference, perhaps arising, as has been suggested, 
out of the clash of opinion over the import yard. The Chair¬ 
man of the Port Trust complained that the Committee’s minute 
was prepared ‘without previous word, or hint, complaint or re¬ 
presentation’ and while it may be thought that tlie Committee’s 
representatives on the Port Trust should, in fairness, have given 
to their colleagues some indication of the views which were 
circulating among the members of the Chamber, it is difficult 
to reconcile the bitterness evinced by the Chairman of the Port 
Trust with the tone of the Committee’s minute. 
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The suggestion that the Port Trust Chairman’s appointment 
should be a full-time one was not unreasonable nor did it reflect 
ill upon the part-time incumbent. As it turned out, nearly all 
the Committee’s suggestions were taken up and, ultimately, im¬ 
plemented in one way or another. In 1895, ^hie Chamber pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the Governor of Bombay staling the case 
for increased representation on the Port Trust for the mercantile 
community and for the appointment of a full-time chairman 
and the subject was again touched upon when the Governor 
visited Karachi, but although, in other respects, the views of 
the Chamber were systematically adopted, in these two im¬ 
portant matters the end of the decade saw no change despite 
constant reiteration. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century were marked by 
the grim visitation of plague which, ravaging Bombay, spread 
to Karachi. The ferocity of the outbreak caused widespread 
alarm and, in 1897, the several governments of Europe signed 
a convention at Venice whose objects were to limit the spread 
of the disease, ultimately to stamp it out and to enforce quaran¬ 
tine regulations. The convention concerned not only ships and 
persons, but also merchandise, and the provisions of an earlier 
convention relating to pilgrim traffic were embodied. Apart 
therefore, from the loss of life and suffering caused by the epi¬ 
demic, the threat to Indian trade was considerable, particularly 
in those commodities which were thought to harbour germs. 

In Karachi, business was adversely affected not only because 
of the restrictions on movements of ships and goods, but also 
because the local business community did not, so far as Indians 
were concerned, belong to the city so much as to places in Sind 
like Shikarpur, or to Kutch and Kathiawar. When the epi¬ 
demic broke out in Karachi, these people and their families fled 
the city thereby dislocating business. The Chamber was an¬ 
xious to limit the adverse consequences of the outbreak and, in 
such circumstances, there often arises a clash of interests between 
the dictates of humanity towards the individual and the larger 
needs of the community. The Chamber, when stressing the 
latter, ran the risk of being charged with ignoring the former. 

Such problems often occurred in relation to the work of the 
plague committees set up in all affected cities. The Chamber 
was among the first to call for the most strenuous measures to 
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Stamp out the disease and it energetically supported the Plague 
Committee in its rules as to quarantine, segregation, limitation 
on movements of people and of merchandise. Indeed, in 1898, 
when the evil reappeared in Bombay, the Chamber strongly re¬ 
commended that all traffic in Indian passengers by steamer from 
Bombay should be strictly prohibited. Since some of those per¬ 
sons would inevitably belong to Sind, the very question of the 
claims of the individual at once arose, but, in reaching this con¬ 
clusion, the Committee was guided by the fact that Karachi had, 
a few months previously, succeeded in suppressing the pestilence 
and only by rigorous measures could be kept free of it. As an al¬ 
ternative, ifsuch there had to be, the Committee suggested that 
all steamers landing passengers should pay a fee of twenty rupees 
for each. This, too, appears harsh, but the Committee justly 
remarked that the measures required to ensure quarantine and 
disinfection were being paid for by the Government, the Port 
Trust and the Municipality of which the latter,performing its 
duties as the local liealth authority, had incurred serious finan¬ 
cial embarrassments. A third point of practical significance was 
the fact that the quarantine camp was sited adjacent to the new 
export sheds at Kcamari and this arrangement the Committee 
held to be most unsuitable, especially during the export season. 
In this, the Plague Committee concurred and the sheds were 
returned for use by merchants. 

On the face of it, the points made seem reasonable and al¬ 
though the Chamber may have erred in relation to technical 
questions of incubation, quarantine and enforcement of prohi¬ 
bitions on movement of persons, its views were intended to be 
helpful and, in any case, were sensible and practical. It is, 
therefore, regrettable to find yet another instance of Govern¬ 
ment servants dis])laying an unnecessary sensitiveness, for, in a 
testy letter, the Chairman of the Port Trust expressed the view 
that the Chamber was writing in ignorance of ‘(i) Recent 
Government orders (2) The policy of Government as regards 
quarantine (3)7'herisk of infection according to the opinion of 
all experts.’ These and other unexplained assertions may have 
had their origin in personal uncertainty, for many Government 
officers were appalled by the obstinacy of the outbreak, the des¬ 
truction it caused and the difficulty in fighting it, but, in spite 
of everything, the letter was graceless and not very creditable to 
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the administration. 

Whether it were true that the Chamber dwelt in ignorance or 
not, the fact is that plague returned to Karachi, with all its 
dreadful consequences and was not wiped out for some years. 
Happily, its incidence gradually subsided and the Plague Com¬ 
mittee was able to liberalize the application of its rules, to the 
great advantage of traders. The migration of plague to the 
west coast of India—it was believed to have come from Hong 
Kong—was a fearful catastrophe in which many suffered and 
which yielded only to the heroic exertions of many others, both 
official and non-official. Unfortunately, the plague crisis was 
dragged into politics, but that is something which does not be¬ 
long to the history of the Karachi Chamber. 
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THE NEW CENTURY 

For the Karachi Chamber, the twentieth century began with 
all the signs of increasing importance and rising prosperity. In 
1902, the Karachi Port Trust Amendment Act gave to the 
Chamber an additional representative on the Board of the Port 
Trust, so that if it did not get all that it had asked for, the change 
led to the supposition that one day it would. The year 1904 
was remarkable for its commercial achievements, records brok¬ 
en and new standards set. The total trade of the port, at 
Rs. 314,304,510 exceeded thirty crores of rupees for the first 
time. The total shipping tonnage entering the* port, in 1903-4, 
was 1,104,242 and so, for the first time, exceeded the million 
mark; likewise the tonnage of merchandise passing into the 
port stood at 1,273,251 and wheat exports at 1,318,091. 
During the same year, 2,420 tons of chromite were despatched 
to Europe, the first shipment of a vital raw material for 
industry. 

In 1902, the possibility of attaching Sind to the Punjab again 
reappeared in the Indian Press, an issue on which the Chamber 
had, years before, held strong opinions. But such was no longer 
the case and the Karachi Chamber was criticized for being luke¬ 
warm on so important a measure. The transfer of the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi in 1911 led to a further revival of interest 
in Karachi on the Sind-Punjab question, but the Chamber, so 
far from being lukewarm, now showed itself somewhat anti¬ 
pathetic. The reasons were stated by the Vice-Chairman in 
the following words: ‘To my mind, both geographically and 
commercially, Sind is linked to the Punjab and if the civil and 
judicial administration of that province were as business-like 
and as up-to-date as her Irrigation Department, it would be to 
our interest to be associated with the Punjab, but under the 
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present circumstances we have had too recent and bitter ex¬ 
periences of her Administration, especially on thejudicial side, 
to wish for a closer connection.’ 

The subject was, furthermore, acquiring a political tinge and 
the Chamber continued in a clear policy of avoiding political 
controversy as far as possible. Yet, when Curzon was worsted 
by Kitchener, the Chamber made no secret of the direction of 
its sympathies and as soon as the announcement was made, a 
telegram was at once despatched expressing the Chamber’s 
‘deepest regret’ and its ‘grateful recognition and appreciation 
of his splendid services to India . . . .’ The formation of a 
Chamber of Commerce in Chittagong evoked from the Chair¬ 
man of the Karachi Chamber a word of welcome in terms which, 
for those who believe in the inevitableness of history, will be of 
striking interest because, in 1905, he remarked: ‘For Chitta¬ 
gong, rising under the somewhat jealous eye of a great parent 
port, we of Karachi shall always feel the greatest sympathy.’ 

That the Chamber had become a firmly established body was, 
of course, most evident. Its membership was steadily growing 
(in 1905, the Standard Oil Company of New York became a 
member, the first of the great oil companies to do so) and its 
finances, while not affluent, were nevertheless more solid than 
in the days when the Committee referred to them as too insig¬ 
nificant to speak of. The range of subjects in which the 
Chamber interested itself continued to grow and, in the course 
of a year, was probably never less than two hundred in number. 
It was for this reason that, in 1900, the Chamber decided to 
set up standing sub-committees to deal with specified matters 
assigned to each. In previous years, ad hoc sub-committees 
were formed whenever a matter of special interest deserved 
particular study—as in the case of the Railway Commission of 
1900—^but this arrangement could no longer suffice. Original¬ 
ly, the standing sub-committees amounted to five, but they 
had to be increased until, today, they number eighteen. 

The new century brought a refreshing change in another 
respect—there was a vast improvement in relations with those 
public authorities with whom there had, on previous occasions, 
been controversy accompanied sometimes by the sign of heated 
feelings. The Chairman was able to remark favourably on the 
cordiality subsisting between the Chamber and such authorities 
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as the Customs, the Port Trust and the Railway Administration 
although, as we shall see, the Chamber did not relinquish the 
right and the power to critici 7 e foirly and constructively. That 
it could do so w'ith good effect and great show of reason must 
be attributed to tlie comparatively narrow source from which 
those responsible for the government of India were draw^n. It 
is impossible to study the economic development of the sub¬ 
continent in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries without 
concluding that had policy not been almost solely in the hands 
of persons trained in the armed forces and the civil services, 
the British achievement would have been greater than it was. 
The disputes that raged, from time to time, between the autho¬ 
rities in India and organizations such as the Cliambers of Com¬ 
merce, w'ere simply the outw'ard and visible signs of a serious 
and, as wt know', admitted defect in the system of government. 

As the trade of India and of Karachi grew, the scope of the 
Chamber’s interests inevitably widened. The new century 
brought w'ith it grave questions of troubles in agriculture such 
as the cotton boll w'ccvil and an outbreak of rinderpest in Sind. 
TJic carriage of anthrax in wool, hides and skins offered an im¬ 
mediate threat to exports w'hosc annual value in 1910 exceeded 
two crores of rupees. A decline in the hide and skin trade was 
noticeable for other reasons and, in 1910, a memorandum pre¬ 
pared by the Chairman of the Interna lional Commission for the 
Preservation, Cure and Disinfection of Hides and Skins, reveal¬ 
ed that the Indian trade had, in three years, suffered a loss of 
eleven per cent in the number of skins exported. The trouble 
lay in the damage done by live parasites, disease in the animal, 
putrefaction and bad or careless processing. It was estimated 
that if an effort was made to correct these damaging circums¬ 
tances, not only would exports increase, but the value of the 
skins themselves would rise and this was estimated to be worth 
another million pounds a year at that time. Unfortunately, 
the trade was for many years hampered by an ill-advised export 
duty for whose removal the Chamber agitated persistently. 

In 1904, the Government showed itself deeply concerned 
about a general deterioration in the quality of the cotton grown 
in India and expert studies were ordered. The important in¬ 
digenous textile industry (whose rapid growth was reflected in 
Karachi trade figures) was much affected and for the purpose 
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ofspinning fine counts it was necessary to import cotton. Certain 
measures were recommended upon which the views of the 
Karachi Chamber were invited and, in general, the members 
were in agreement. In particular, it was considered that damage 
to the cotton crop in Sind was due to excessive watering. Three 
years earlier, the question of utilizing cotton seed had aroused 
public interest when it was learned that in the United States, 
the value of cotton-seed products amounted, in 1900, to ten 
million pounds. The Karachi Chamber was doubtful whether 
export trade in Sind cotton seed would be possible owing to 
the low oil content of the seed, but these pessimistic views prov¬ 
ed to be unfounded for, by 1907, we find that the business had 
not only started, but that there were complaints of admixture 
of castor oil seed which made the cake useless as cattle feed. 
The importers abroad urged their suppliers to correct this in 
order not to lose valuable business. 

The Chamber was customarily consulted on legislative pro¬ 
posals affecting trade, commerce and industry, and during tliose 
years, there was little break in the outflow of fresh statutes. The 
proposals of the Government included a comprehensive Factories 
Bill based on the Report of the Factories Labour Commission 
of 1908; the Electricity Bill; amendments to the Limitation Act; 
the Indian Stamp Act; the Indian Companies Act; a Tramways 
Bill; legislation on Trade Marks, new Mining Rules and pro¬ 
posals for the institution of Indian Standard Time. Legislation 
to enforce registration of partnerships was not proceeded with, 
to the Chamber’s regret, although it deserves to be remarked 
that ten years earlier the Committee had expressed the view 
that it did not favour compulsory registration. 

Linked with this question was, undoubtedly, a proposal made 
in 1903 by Mr. Rastamji Merwanji Patel, Acting Chief Judge 
of the Presidency Small Cause Court, that throughout the 
Bombay Presidency registration of all books of account should 
be enforced. His suggestion was ‘based on long experience of 
Native and English account books as produced in Courts of 
Law,’ and it was primarily aimed at the type of account book, 
used by money local merchants, called a chopda. Every 
visitor to the sub-continent has seen the characteristic red-bound 
book, with unruled pages, which arc, according to the learned 
Judge, ‘so stitched or strung together that any chopda can 
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be reopened, and, after pages have been added or abstracted 
as the ease may be, it can be restrung with the greatest case.’ 

The Judge was of the plainly expressed opinion that this 
system led to ‘dishonest and corrupt book-keeping’, and it 
may well be asked what he would have thought of loose-leaf 
ledgers. At all events, the Karachi Chamber was invited to 
give its opinion on the matter and, in reply, supported the 
scheme for compulsory registration. However, the Bombay 
Government concluded that the Presidency was ‘not ready for 
legislation of that nature.’ 

Along with its colleagues in other cities, the Chamber strong¬ 
ly supported a plan for an Indian exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition which it was proposed to hold at St. Louis 
in 1904. The Government considered, however, that the bene¬ 
fits accruing from official participation in distant exhibits did 
not justify th: expense, although it assured its help and support 
to all intending Indian exhibitors. Not quite so distant, was 
an invitation to collaborate at a Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion planned for 1905 at the Crystal Palace. This invitation 
doubtless afforded to the Committee a convenient way of 
answering a Mr. Bulchand Karamchand of Hyderabad who 
had prepared a list of Sind Industries to form the basis of an 
Exhibition in Sind. The list is preserved in the Chamber re¬ 
cord and is still interesting, but the Chamber was unable to 
organize the exhibition Mr. Karamchand desired. 

Among the references to the Chamber was that from the 
Revenue Commissioner in Quetta who wished to be kept 
informed of wheat prices in Karachi. The District Judge in 
Karachi asked the view of the Chamber as to rates of interest 
which it was considered might reasonably be charged by 
general shopkeepers and money lenders on ordinary accounts 
for provisions, seed and small advances to agriculturalists. The 
answer was that in towns, ‘from nine to twelve pc* cent per 
annum would be a fair rate to be charged by shop-keepers 
and from twelve to twenty-five per cent by village money¬ 
lenders in out of the way places. In view of the customs 
and practices of this country, they would not, however, in 
certain instances, consider even thirty to thirty-five per cent 
unreasonable for small advances against land and crops.’ 

In 1908, the Chamber was much concerned about the great 
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increase of crime in Karachi, mostly to do with robbery, theft 
and pilferage. A telegram was sent to the Central Government 
stating that the local police was seriously undermanned and 
inefficient and that robberies with violence had become so 
prevalent as to cause great alarm and interference with trade. 
The circumstances in which extensive pilferage was going on 
at the Port Trust premises indicated that tally clerks employed 
by the Port Trust were implicated and that the Port Trust 
Police were useless. The Inspector-General asked for support¬ 
ing figures which the Chamber was not able to supply for the 
reason that ‘members of the Chamber do not keep records in 
statistical form of the number of robberies and pilferages, at¬ 
tempted or successful, that come to their notice.’ The answer 
may appear lame, but it is not at all improbable that, finding 
reports to the police of no practical value, firms which had 
suffered loss at Keamari or in the Port Trust premises, made 
their own inquiries and took such precautions as they could. 

The old subject of octrois continued to trouble the business 
community, not only in Karachi, but in the Punjab and, in 
particular in Ludhiana and Ferozepur, all this notwithstanding 
disapproval, declared by the Central Government, of the prac¬ 
tice of local authorities of imposing taxes on merchandise. 
There is no doubt that the temptation to find revenue from 
these imposts arose from the ease with which they could be 
collected, from the fact that traders hesitated to refuse payment 
and, of course, from the relief they gave to the local inhabitants 
from other forms of local taxation. It was noticeable, however, 
in up-country towns, that on sharp protest an unreasonable 
octroi would often be withdrawn without demur. 

Over the plots of land, assigned at Lyari, for wool-washing, 
the Chamber found itself in dispute with the Karachi Munici¬ 
pality and, after managing them for a period of more than 
forty years, the Chamber gave up the task. Despite the long 
period of satisfactory stewardship, an argument arose as to their 
use which, in the view of the Chamber, should have been 
restricted to wool-washing. The authorities did not support 
them in this and the Chamber relinquished its responsibilities. 

Also of local interest, but substantially more important, was 
a paragraph in an address presented to the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay when he visited Karachi in 1900. This touched upK>n the 
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inconvenience caused to the Karachi public by the absence of 
the Collector of Karachi, on tour, for more than four months 
in each year. The same officer was, besides Collector, Chair¬ 
man of the Port Trust, District Magistrate and exercised a 
supervisory control over the Municipality. It was, moreover, 
mentioned that the Comiuissioner-in-Sind and all civil service 
officers (excluding the District Judge) were absent from Karachi 
on district duty for nearly six months in the year, with the 
result that at certain times, no sufficiently senior official was 
present to deal with business of pressing concern to the public 
in general and the commercial community in particular. The 
Governor, in reply, held out hopes of some arrangement being 
made, but this, it turned out, was limited to a delegation of 
powers by the Chairman under the Karachi Port Trust Amend 
ment Bill. In the folUiwing year, the Chamber again sent a 
memorial to the Governor on the same subject, being careful 
to add that the ‘appeal is in no sense a reflection upon the 
officers who have occupied, or occupy the position of Collector, 
District Magistrate and Chairman of the Port Trust.’ The 
Chamber claimed to be criticizing the system, but although 
due acknowledgement was received, time elapsed before redress 
was granted, and it was not until 1909, that H.C. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Mules was appointed full time Chairman of the 
Karachi Port Trust; another gain after protracted effort. 

In 1909, the Chamber was invited by its Bombay colleague 
to support representations to the Central Government seeking 
measures to prevent or, at least, to control the use by Indians 
of European names for business purposes. This practice was 
described as a growing evil by which banks and firms abroad 
were led to suppose that they were dealing with European 
firms whereas, in fact, they were dealing with Indian. The 
inference was that such Indians, by masquerading under Eu¬ 
ropean names, were enjoying the advantages of the credit and 
good reputation generally associated with European and, es¬ 
pecially, with British houses of business. 

The subject is not of any great importance when measured 
against some other problems of trade and commerce such as 
the Chamber had occasion to touch upon, but it nevertheless 
has its interesting implications. The practice, to the extent that 
it is a form of deception was not, of course, confined to the 
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sub-continent. An Englishman, opening a dress-shop in a 
London suburb might, and frequently did, give it a Parisian 
name and the use of reverberating words in the names of 
dubious limited liability institutions has a long and, mostly, 
lamentable history'. 

The particular instance of the use of European names by 
Indians was, however, fraught with much complication. The 
Eurasian, possibly three-quarters Asian by blood, could hardly 
be denied the right to use his grandfather’s name if that had 
descended in the male line. Yet, even in this case, the Bombay 
Chamber thought that some form of control, exercised through 
the Courts, was desirable. It was also difficult, and perhaps 
unfair, to deny to an Indian, converted to Christianity, the 
right to take a European name on baptism, when his former 
name would automatically identify him as a Hindu or as a 
Mussulman. Thirdly, there w'ere the peculiar results of trans¬ 
literation in consequence of which, for example, the Muslim 
name ‘Din* could, by reason of its pronunciation, legitimately 
be written ‘Dean’. Finally, what of the case where Indians 
purchased a business from its European proprietor ? The use 
of the name was an integral part of the goodwill and if its use 
were to be restricted, the sale value of all such businesses would 
immediately fall. 

Most countries have recognized the necessity for controlling 
the use of business names in order to prevent fraudulent decep¬ 
tion and if the Bombay Chamber had raised the issue on general 
grounds, there would have been a good deal to say in its sup¬ 
port. As it was, the subject was framed in such a way as to give 
it the appearance of a dispute between European and Indian 
which was undesirable and, as wc have seen, in its very nature 
impracticable. The Karachi Chamber expressed its agreement 
with Bombay but the Government rightly judged that work¬ 
able and satisfactory legislation would be exceedingly difficult 
to achieve and in the following year the Bombay Chamber was 
informed that the papers would be filed. 

In this incident there is a note of a spirit according ill with 
the aims and policy of merchants and traders of the Empire 
whose opinions were regularly publicized at annual conferences 
of the Empire Chambers of Commerce. Their meetings were 
held as far apart as Australia and Canada and among their 
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purposes was that of securing the greatest possible economic 
unity within the Empire. To producers of raw materials and 
agricultural produce such as Canada, Australia and India, the 
prospect of an assured market within the Empire was especially 
attractive and, in those days. Imperial cohesion as well as 
Empire preference were ardently sought by many among them, 
not excluding the Karachi Chamber. 

Today, looking back, it cannot now be reasonably denied 
that there would have been a better chance of fuller realization 
of those aims had there been a more liberal attitude to the 
political aspirations of the Empire’s Asian peoples. Within the 
limits of the present brief it is, for example, disapjxiinting to 
notice that the Congress of Empire Chambers showed them¬ 
selves unwilling to give to Chambers from India—even to one 
so influential as that of Bengal—^the voting rights to which they 
were entitled in accordance with the rules and in 1910, when 
this subject was discussed, it was seriously suggested that for 
the purpiose of calculating those rights, the Asian population 
of the sub-continent should not be included. The Bengal 
Chamber’s representative (W. Parsons) answered that if any 
such proposal were carried, the Chambers of Commerce in 
the sub-continent could be relied upon to withdraw from the 
Congress and this threat sufficed. The Karachi Chamber con¬ 
sented to a system of voting based on volume of trade rather 
than on population, but since, after the United Kingdom, the 
sub-continent was by far the biggest trading member of the 
Empire, this represented a very small modification. As we shall 
see on other occasions, British business in India was loyal to 
its salt. 

The Chamber made its customarily useful contribution to 
such pedestrian, although important, matters as the creation 
of an East India Committee in London; the addition of an 
average clause to the Eastern Trades Bill of Lading; the main¬ 
tenance of a register of suitably qualified persons seeking em¬ 
ployment; stamp duties on fire and marine insurance policies; 
the introduction by the Government of India of a Commercial 
Intelligence Bureau; the formation ofa Port Commission at Aden; 
technical and commercial education; the preparation of trade 
statistics and from it help was requested in stimulating the flow 
of recruits into the local volunteers. 
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A group of leading Hindu business men in Karachi asked 
the Chamber to support its efforts in the suppression of sattar, 
a pernicious form of gambling which not only brought ruina¬ 
tion to individuals, but adversely affected the commodity 
market. It was a peculiar method of speculation by which a 
man would contract to deliver, say two months ahead, a speci¬ 
fied quantity of a named commodity—wheat, or cotton or 
oil-seeds as the case might be—at a declared price. Upon the 
expiry of the contract period, a group of merchants whose 
authority for the purpose was recognized, met together and 
settled what was the market price that day. According to 
whether this was higher or lower than the price contracted for 
by the gambler, so he stood to lose or gain. The transaction 
was given the appearance of a business contract, but in fact it 
was pure gambling, because neither side had any intention of 
delivering goods or accepting them. On the other hand, the 
transactions were such as to contain an element of doubt so 
that these fictitious contracts were productive of unnecessary 
litigation. Sober Indian merchants held, doubtless rightly, 
that apart from the ruin brought to many, the persistence of 
this evil ultimately affected the genuine commodity market 
and tended to keep prices somewhat higher than was necessary, 
to the disadvantage of the public and the export trade. 

Although, in its relations with public bodies, the Chamber 
could point to a pleasing improvement, there were, nonetheless, 
difficulties with the Custom House which seemed to persist 
unnecessarily. In previous years, the Chamber had complained 
of the unnecessary severity with which the provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Act were enforced at Karachi and had 
even submitted a petition to the Viceroy based upon the fact 
that the number of penalties imposed at Karachi was roughly 
equal to those imposed at ports like Bombay and Calcutta 
although their trade exceeded that of Karachi several times. 
Assurances on the part of the authorities produced no remedy 
and, in 1903, statistics produced by the Chamber disclosed that 
the position had scarcely altered. Karachi merchants were still 
the most heavily penalized, in proportion to the volume of trade, 
and when comparison was made with Rangoon, where, in the 
course of the year there were only fifteen instances of penalties 
being imposed, as against nearly four hundred in Karachi, the 
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trade turnover at each port being approximately the same, the 
Karachi merchants felt that they had a considerable grievance. 

The Chamber attributed the difficulty—doubtless with very 
good reason—to the practice of giving to the customs officer, 
who had detected the breach of the law, a small share of the 
fine recovered. Where such methods of detection prevailed, 
it stood to reason that the customs officers had but to raise 
queries under the Merchandise Marks Act with respect to every 
consignment where even the least doubt existed, and it was 
certain that in some instances, a penalty would be imposed. 
In short, the customs officer was participating in a lottery, 
and he did not even have to pay for the ticket. 

On behalf of several of its members, the Chamber disputed 
with the Collector of Customs on the question of petty dis¬ 
crepancies in shipping documents, the complaint being that 
although the law permitted Customs officials to ignore minor 
differences, this discretion was almost never exercised in Kara¬ 
chi, with the result that importers were put to interminable 
trouble before they could get their goods released. The ins¬ 
tances pointed to seem trifling enough, but the Collector was 
adamant in requiring corrections to be made. The dispute was 
referred to the Commissioner-in-Sind, but the Collector of 
Customs was able to make out his case satisfactorily. The fact 
was that what seemed to the ordinary merchant, acting in 
good faith and bent solely upon the prosecution of his business, 
to be a petty discrepancy in words, might, in other circumst¬ 
ances, be used to dishonest advantage by someone whose prin¬ 
cipal concern was to earn a living at the expense of others. 
The experience of the Customs authorities seemed, therefore, 
to justify the margin of care upon which they insisted. Although 
merchants might have their legitimate grievances with respect 
to customs administration, they were not, evidently, always 
right. Nevertheless, it was generally felt that the time had 
come for tightening up the work at the Custom House and in 
*903> a proposal was set afoot for the organization of an Imp¬ 
erial Customs Service. 

The idea was first initiated by the Bengal Chamber, but it 
seems that there had already been informal discussions with the 
Government and the Bengal Chamber invited the support of its 
Bombay and Karachi colleagues with the knowledge that the 
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idea would be sympathetically received; In the then existing 
system ofeustoms administration, the senior officers were drawn 
from the civil services, posted to Custom Houses for some years 
and thereafter could be, often were, posted to other appoint¬ 
ments. Only the subordinate officials remained permanently in 
the customs service. The disadvantages of this method were 
breaking of administrative continuity and loss of efficiency; the 
lack of uniformity in customs procedure and a confusing and 
often unfair diversity in the application of the law relating to 
customs. Finally, there was the serious drawback that senior 
officers came to their appointments ignorant of customs work 
which is highly specialized and technical. For some time, there¬ 
fore, they were largely dependent on the advice of their subordi¬ 
nates and by the time they had mastered the work, they were 
liable to be transferred elsewhere and the benefit of their ex¬ 
perience was lost. 

There was general agreement, therefore, as to the necessity 
for the removal of these defects although the scheme prepared by 
the Government was not entirely approved of by the Chambers 
of Commerce. The Government plan reserved a proportion of 
the senior appointments for civilians which was felt to be un¬ 
necessary, but leaving aside these and other smaller considera¬ 
tions, the scheme was welcome and represented an important 
change for the better. 

At the same time as the customs administration was under¬ 
going reform, the working of Karachi Port was steadily improv¬ 
ing. Athwart complaints from the Punjab Chamber that storage 
accommodation in the import yard was insufficient, and that 
the handling of imported merchandise was so unsatisfactory as 
to cause serious damage to goods, there must be reckoned the 
important dc\ elopments by which vessels drawing upwards of 
twenty-six feet were regularly entering and leaving the port, and 
the fact that in 1908 three vessels of more than twenty-eight feet 
draft were berthed. 

In 1904, the Port Trust undertook a comprehensive study of 
the improvements made necessary by the steadily expanding 
trade of Karachi, comprising increased accommodation for the 
import and export trades, extension of wharves and additional 
dredging, and loans amounting to at least thirty lakhs of rupees 
were envisaged. A committee, consisting of the Chairman of 
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the Bombay Port Trust and three prominent railway officials, 
was appointed to consider and advise on improvements and a 
questionnaire was circulated to w'hich the Chamber submitted 
its own quite exhaustive replies. The report of the advisory 
committee was far-reaching in its suggestions and the Sub¬ 
committee of the Karachi Port Trust, dealing with improve¬ 
ment schemes, suggested that the Government should at once be 
asked to give j>ermission for the Port Trust to obtain loans up 
to ninety-two lakhs, not necessarily to be raised at once, but 
spread over five years. The improvements took into account 
not only the deepening of the harbour and the construction of 
more berths whose length was not to be less than five hundred 
feet, but also the expansion of the Port Trust facilities and the 
provision of a new export yard. It is at about this time that 
the first whisper is heard of berths on the opposite side of the 
harbour at what is now called ‘West Wharf*. 

The purchase of a new, dioptric, flashing light of 1,400,000 
candle power, for installation at Manora raised, once more, the 
now familiar question of a light for the Monze promontory. 
The Secretary of State for India, strongly supported by the ex¬ 
pert opinion of the Elder Brethren of Trinity House, suggested 
that the new light should be erected at Monze, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India declined. The Karachi Chamber seemed less dis¬ 
posed to take part in these differences the reason being that its 
attention was then particularly taken up by the necessity for a 
lighthouse or lightship at the Hajamrao mouth of the Indus. 
In 1904, the J.J. Tokioy a Wilson Line steamer, went aground 
on the coast south-east of Karachi, but was able to get off. Three 
years later, the Nithsdale went ashore in the same waters, with a 
cargo of sleepers, and became a total loss. In 1910, two more 
steamers, the Cresswell and the Othello^ were stranded on that 
part of the coast, but both were refloated with the assistance 
of the Port Trust. The hazards of the Indus banks thus came 
into unwelcome prominence and the Chamber, as well as 
shipping interests, were greatly concerned. 

From the days, in i860 and earlier, when it was but an 
anchorage, the Karachi Harbour had moved far, and no sum¬ 
mary of the progress achieved and of the exertions of those who 
made the achievement possible, equals in actuality the valedic¬ 
tory words of August Thoele, addressing the Chamber upon 
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his retirement in 1911. ‘When I first arrived (thirty-two years 
previously) I landed at a little passenger pier and there was 
not a single place where a sea-going vessel could lie alongside 
a wharf. The first public function I went to was the driving of 
the first pile of the Merewether Pier when Lord Ripon was in 
Karachi, a Pier which has in the meanwhile already been re¬ 
moved, and the construction ofacontinous Wharf accommodat¬ 
ing fifteen of the largest sea-going vessels has been completed.... 
Wharfage and storage accommodation for produce, from a 
primitive state have developed to the most up-to-date storage 
arrangements.’ 

The port came fairly close to a further major development 
when the installation of wheat elevators was suggested in 1907. 
No doubt, many people were impressed with their remarkable 
success in the United States and Canada, and the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence in India conferred on the 
matter with the Karachi Chamber. Among the objects served 
by elevators was that of flattening out seasonal traffic rushes. 
It was a troublesome characteristic of the Indian wheat trade 
that heavy demands for transportation appeared immediately 
after the harvest, and the scope of the trade had grown so much 
that the railway was scarcely able to meet its needs. In 1906, 
1907 and 1908, acute shortages of rolling stock led to critical 
situations at the port with demurrage mounting up on waiting 
ships and heavy losses falling upon merchants unable to com¬ 
plete their contracts in time. Connected with this situation, 
was the evil of corrupt practice on railways, a subject which, 
during these years, appears quite often and quite prominently 
in the Chamber records. 

The rush of wheat to the port arose, no doubt, from the fact 
that growers were anxious to sell, but the nature of Indian 
wheat was such that buyers abroad would willingly have taken 
it in regular shipments during the year. If, therefore, sellers 
could store their wheat in the elevator and receive a document 
showing their title to it, they could obtain from the banks, on 
the security of that document, the finance they needed to carr)* 
on their farming operations whenever the need arose. The ele¬ 
vator system also provided a convenient means of standardizing 
grain, cleaning it and preventing infestation by weevils. 

In response to questions from the Railway Board, the Kara- 
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chi Chamber expressed the view that elevators were not neces¬ 
sary. The reasons were stated to be that the grading of Indian 
wheat would be difficult and the system of issuing negotiable 
certificates, showing title to wheat, was open to abuse. It was 
said that even in America the system had become somewhat 
discredited because of what may be leniently termed ‘mis¬ 
description’. The Chamber said that the capital costofelevators 
would be unduly heaves so far as the inland trade was con¬ 
cerned they were unnecessary because the trade was all done 
in bagged grain. Another objection was that the system led to 
the formation of trusts and cartels. The Chamber argued that 
to meet the problems of the trade, better railway facilities, 
more rolling stock and more well-drained plinths at railway 
stations serving the wheat-growing areas, were the true re¬ 
quisites. 

The Railway Board.set up a small informal committee to 
consider the subject and its secretary. Captain Osbourne R.E., 
prepared a comprehensive and valuable note on the merits of 
the elevator system. He proposedi;the installation of bins at 
various up-country stations, each capable of holding five to ten 
thousand maunds, the total capacity to be 1,700,000 maunds. 
Corresponding with this, there would be a terminal elevator at 
Karachi capable of holding 1,800,000 maunds, and equipped 
for bulk loading of steamers. Two berths would have to be 
p>ermanently allotted at the port for this scheme, whose total 
cost was estimated at about thirty-eight lakhs of rupees. The 
author of the note pointed out that negotiable wheat certifi¬ 
cates were not an integral part of the system and their purpose, 
in any case, was really to ensure a fair price to the farmer and 
to enable the grain dealer to obtain financial accommodation 
easily. According to him, it was fundamentally wrong to regard 
elevators as a method of storage. Their real function was to 
provide cheap and efficient terminal services; experience show¬ 
ed that wheat passing through elevators would, probably, not 
remain in store for more than a few days and it was in the 
interests of the system that the turnover should be as frequent 
as possible. 

The Chamber was invited to give evidence, but when the 
report of the informal committee was published, in 1910, the 
Committee recorded: ‘The report does not throw any new 
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light on the subject. The evidence given by members.... is in 
parts incorrectly recorded. Confidential evidence should not 
have been published.’ The Chamber now seems to have been in 
two minds on the question. In 1911, Montagu Webb’s firm, 
Forbes, Forbes Campbell & Company Limited, put up to the 
Port Trust a comprehensive scheme for the construction and 
operation of elevators at the port andfor the purpose acompany 
was to be specially floated. The Karachi Port Trust replied that 
it was not prepared to permit the erection of elevators on its pro¬ 
perty by an agency other than their own. The application of 
Forbes, Forbes Campbell was, accordingly rejected and, there¬ 
after, the subject disappeared into a limbo of files. 

Of those years, an outstanding achievement of the adminis¬ 
tration, especially in the Punjab, was the further rapid develop¬ 
ment of irrigation. In the Punjab alone, no less than a hundred 
milli( n rupees had been spent 011 capital works when the 
twentieth century opened and rather more than 5,000,000 acres 
were served, giving a return to the Government of 9-57 per cent 
on major works and 24*56 per cent on minor works. The 
irrigated acreage in Sind, consequent upon completion of the 
Jamrao Canal, was about two and half million and in the 
North West Provinces (Agra and Oudh) about three million 
acres were irrigated. The returns to the Government on the capi¬ 
tal expended were 12*05 per cent and 7*7 per cent respectively. 

Many minds, both official and unofficial, were applied to the 
problems as well as to the potentialities of irrigating the great 
tracts that lay on either side of the Indus and it must be re¬ 
membered that the considerations involved were not purely 
agricultural. Sometimes political questions cropped up and 
canals were taken into Baluchistan with the purpose of inducing 
warlike and marauding groups to apply themselves to peaceful 
arts. Such constructions were not always the most profitable. 
In 1903, tfie first whisper is heard of the Sukkur Barrage, when 
a proposal to put a weir across the Indus at that place was 
suggested. The Karachi Chamber welcomed the idea in the 
belief that fallow tracts in Sind would be irrigated and it was 
recorded with disappointment by the Chamber that the Irri¬ 
gation Commission did not favour the idea. 

As in previous years, the Punjab enjoyed prior attention and in 
1905, the Government sanctioned threq/urthcr ^cat schemes 
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to cost seven hundred and eighty-two lakhs of rupees and to re¬ 
quire nine years for completion. These were the Upper Jhelum 
Canal, the Upper Chenab Canal and the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal. These were to serve 1,874,000 acres in Gujrat, Gujran- 
wala, Lahore, Montgomery and Multan Districts and their 
realizable prospects were held to be so favourable that the 
work was begun with an almost unprecedented celerity. Al¬ 
though the Karachi Chamber would certainly have liked a 
similar measure of cnterpriije bestowed on Sind, it could not 
but welcome the new Punjab projects which would bring 
greatly increased business to Karachi Port. 

The Indus could provide invaluable nourishment to the 
parched soil, but, in 1909, it showed that it also possessed 
malevolent powers. It began to erode its left bank between 
Rohri and Mando Dairo. In a short time, the one mile strip of 
land between the river and the railway disappeared and the 
North Western Railway engineers had to proyide a diversion 
and put down a huge stone apron in front of the main line. At 
about the same time, thirty miles north of Sukkur, there was 
even more serious erosion on the right bank which threatened 
the Sukkur-Begari bund. The river was cutting into the bank 
at the rate of a hundred feet a day and it seemed that it might 
even find for itself a new channel, a disaster to all existing 
irrigation and agriculture whose consequences ate easily im¬ 
agined. Because of these periodic threats caused by seasonal 
rises in the water level, the Bombay Government proposed 
to spend extra money on the Upper Sind embankments. The 
urgency was apparent, yet the Chamber was obliged to record, 
with astonishment, a statement of the Finance Member of the 
Bombay Council, that owing to financial difficulties, the Central 
Government could not find its due contribution to the expense. 

Onslaughts by the Indus, when in spate, were not the only 
natural disasters of those years. In 1902, in the months of May 
and June, Karachi was visited by cyclones of extraordinary 
violence. That of May, breached the railway line at several 
points, damaged bridges and levelled the telegraph for miles. 
For five days, in fact, Karachi was out of railway and telegraph 
communication with the rest of India. The North Western 
Railway gained much credit for the efficient manner in which 
forty miles of track and the damaged bridges were all repaired 
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within seven days, but the damage to the telegraph line was, 
in some respects, more disquieting. The Chamber suggested 
that Karachi, being a nodal point in the communications sys¬ 
tem, between East and West, should not have to depend on a 
single line of telegraph and it was therefore highly desirable, 
politically and strategically as well as in the interests of mer¬ 
chants, to provide alternative means of telegraphic communi¬ 
cation, if necessary by laying a marine cable between Karachi 
and Bombay. These efforts did not meet with any great en¬ 
couragement or reward, since it was argued that an alternative 
land line would also be exposed to storm damage and a marine 
cable would be far too expensive. The correspondence had 
its echo about six years later when, for the first time, the Gov¬ 
ernment was proposing to instal wireless stations in India. The 
Chamber promptly urged that Karachi should be among the 
first to be provided for. The site ultimately selected was that, 
still occupied for the same purpose, near what is now the Jinnah 
Central Hospital. 

The June cyclone came from the sea and did much more 
damage to Karachi itself and the harbour at Keamari, the 
wharves and jetties especially suffering. Produce stored in the 
open, and even that in godowns, was severely damaged by a 
phenomenal tidal-wave and by heavy rain; the wind made 
its own contribution by blowing down warehouses and Port 
Trust buildings. It appears that repairs were not completed 
as rapidly as some desired and the Chamber took the matter 
up rather sharply, advising the Port Trust, if it could not 
do the work quickly itself, to call in the North Western 
Railway which, after the May cyclone, had shown what could 
be done on such occasions. Some years later, in 1908, the North 
Western Railway engineers had another opportunity of showing 
their energy and skill when severe floods, north of Karachi, 
breached the railway seriously and carried away two bridges. 
Goods traffic was suspended for a month to the great detriment 
of trade and it was only tlie tremendous exertions of the rail¬ 
way engineers that limited the interruption in traffic. 

The telegraph system suffered not only from these natural 
reverses but also at the hand of man. In 1908, revised condi¬ 
tions of service for the signals staff were the source of misunder¬ 
standing and dissatisfaction which, in turn, led to a short out- 
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break of deliberate mutilation of telegrams. The trouble did 
not last long, but prompt action by the Chamber was necessary. 

On the same subject, the Chamber involved itself in a long 
but petty dispute over registered telegraphic addresses. The 
argument had its origins ten years earlier, when the Postmaster- 
General refused to deliver telegrams unless fully addressed. 
The Chamber said that if the addressee was sufficiently well- 
known and easily traceable, the telegram should be delivered 
while the Postmaster-General said that delivery could be en¬ 
sured by paying the fee for a registered abbreviated address. 
On that occasion, the Chamber won a victory for the Post¬ 
master-General changed his view, but in 1904, the subject was 
renewed and this time, the Government showed itself determin¬ 
ed. Long and argumentative letters were exchanged between 
the Government and several Chambers, but despite all verbal 
ingenuity the fees had henceforth to be paid. Today, it seems 
odd that so much feeling should liave been demonstrated on so 
trivial a matter and on this occasion, the mercantile commu¬ 
nity did not show itself to any great advantage. 

The Government’s renewal of the sea mail contract offered to 
the Chamber its periodic opportunity of showing general dislike 
of the overseas mail arrangements. In 1903, all Chambers of 
Commerce were asked to give their opinions as to what should 
be the minimum speeds of vessels to be used and the duration 
of the contract. In i860, when the Chamber was formed, mail 
steamers proceeded at ten knots; speeds of twenty knots had 
now become easily possible, and a substantial shortening of 
steaming time between India and Europe was looked for. The 
replies of the Chambers are interesting. All of them want¬ 
ed vessels of maximum speed, but their views as to duration 
varied considerably. The Bombay Chamber considered that the 
contract should be for fifteen years (an opinion which was, 
perhaps, a measure of the P. & O. Company’s influence in 
that Chamber); the Bengal Chamber considered the contract 
should be for more than seven years; the Karachi Chamber 
not more than seven; the Upper India Chamber not more than 
four. It is perhaps not necessary to say that the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber took the opportunity to press again the need for a Karachi- 
Aden link. 

In 1907, the Punjab Chamber wrote to its Karachi colleague 
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regarding the Eastern Mail Packet Contract which, it was 
understood, had been made by the British Postmaster-General 
with the P. & O. Company. The contract was to commence on 
I February 1908, to last for seven years, with a subsidy to the 
company of £305,000 per annum (£ 35,000 less than before). 
The journey was to be somewhat reduced, the steaming time 
between Brindisi and Bombay being cut by eight hours. The 
Punjab Chamber asked the Karachi Chamber to join in a 
general protest against the terms, but the Karachi Chamber 
replied that although it likewise considered the conditions of 
the new contract to be most unsatisfactory, the contract had, 
in fact, been concluded and action by way of protest appeared 
futile. 

In 1906, the Sind Courts Amendment Act reconstituted the 
former Karachi Saddar Court and created a Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Court. This important-and long desired piece of judi¬ 
cial reorganization was achieved after much labour especially 
on the part of N.N. Crouch, a prominent Karachi lawyer. The 
state of legal administration and legal business in Karachi and 
Sind had for long been unsuited to changed conditions due, 
largely, to the growth of the city, but the reforms had been 
deferred either for reasons of economy or because of differences 
of opinion as to the structure of the proposed courts, whether 
of first instance or of appeal. On one issue, nearly all people 
of Karachi were united—they did not wish to come under the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court. In a memor¬ 
ial to the Governor of Bombay, the Karachi Chamber, as so 
often happened, gave pointed expression to the generally held 
opinions of the Karachi public, when it said: ‘ . . . . this Cham¬ 
ber is particularly averse to any appeals from local commercial 
cases being heard by the High Court in Bombay . . . . ’ and the 
memorial went on to foresee what ultimately came about: 

^ . . . . the Chamber consider that the establishment of a Chief 
Court is preferable . . . . ’ 

In the interesting and varied history of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, there were at least two other topics of 
great moment and public concern in which the Chamber was 
extremely active. Both of them are already to some extent 
familiar, but they cannot, for that reason be passed over. The 
first is the financial policy of the Government and the second 
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is that of railways. In India, the two of them were interlinked 
for the reason that money was taken from the profits on silver 
coinage with which to provide capital for railway improve¬ 
ments, while surpluses were taken from the railway profits with 
which, as the Chairman put it ‘to bolster up the revenue 
side of the country’s Budget.’ Both of these circumstances were 
heartily disliked. When the Fowler Committee stated the con¬ 
ditions on which the gold standard policy must be based, it 
was expressly said that profits on silver coinage were to be 
applied to the formation of a Gold Standard Reserve. As we 
shall see, the operation of the Gold Standard Reserve was alto¬ 
gether unsatisfactory and the application of silver coinage pro¬ 
fits to railway development was but one aspect. On the other 
side, railway profits which could have been used to maintain 
and expand the railways, were spent elsewhere. In 1906, the 
Agent of the Southern Punjab Railway, addressing the Cham¬ 
ber, stated that in 1899 the North Western Railway possessed 
3’89 vehicles of all descriptions per mile and its gross earnings 
were Rs. 35,221,757. In 1905, the railway possessed 3*32 vehi¬ 
cles of all descriptions per mile and the gross earning amounted 
to Rs. 58,674,943. The working of the system yielded to the Gov¬ 
ernment a profit of one hundred and four lakhs of rupees, while 
the rolling stock had been allowed, relatively, to decrease. 

Information of this sort, from unimpeachable sources, was not 
likely to add anything to the esteem in which the administration 
was held, especially when, as we have mentioned, acute short¬ 
ages of rolling stock were experienced during those years. The 
Chairman, Montagu Webb, was especially eloquent on the sub¬ 
ject. His ironic references to India’s Finance Department being 
‘overwhelmed by the awful spectre of approaching bankruptcy’ 
followed by a reference to ‘a magnificent country bursting witli 
material wealth of all kinds, thickly populated by peace-loving 
and industrious millions and holding out possibilities of com¬ 
mercial developments unequalled by any other tropical country 
in the world’ may, in passing, be mentioned as fair samples of 
his literary style. As a witness before the Indian Railways Com¬ 
mittee in 1907, Webb expressed the general dissatisfaction felt 
by merchants and traders with the state of the railways. The 
Railway Board had been constituted two years before and Webb 
was asked whether, as Chairman of the Chamber, he found any 
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improvement in the railway system in consequence of the for¬ 
mation of the Board and his answer was: ‘Not the slightest.’ His 
reasons seemed to lie less with the Board and its members, than 
with the absence of financial powers which Webb considered 
necessary to enable the Board to do its work effectively. He 
wanted the Railway Board to manage its own finances, much 
as a railway company, working on an ordinary commercial 
basis, but that would have meant a yielding up of financial 
control both by the Government of India and by the Secretary 
of State concerning which one of the members ol'the Committee, 
having extracted from Webb his view of the matter, remarked: 
‘I am afraid you will never get it.’ Nevertheless, in later years, 
the railway budget was separated from the national budget 
and, after independence, India continued with this system while 
Pakistan re-amalgamated them. 

At that time, the most keenly felt deficiency in Karachi’s rail¬ 
ways, was the absence of a metre-gauge link between Hyderabad 
and Karachi. It was, on the face of it, absurd that the metre- 
gauge system should terminate at Hyderabad and that merchan¬ 
dise coming from Delhi and Rajputana should have to suffer the 
delay and expense of transhipment at Hyderabad. As early as 
1901, several proposals were made by private enterprise (includ¬ 
ing Webb’s firm) to construct the hundred-mile, metre-gauge 
line to Karachi, but no great zeal was exhibitedon thepartof the 
Government. The lack of response nourished a wide-spread and 
simmering indignation, for not only was the Rajputana-Malwa 
line being operated by the B. B. & C. I. Company to Karachi’s 
disadvantage, but the comparatively small, yet highly useful, 
metre-gauge project was denied to them. In succeeding years, 
the matter was discussed with important visitors, and although 
the usual promises of ‘careful consideration’ were duly given, 
the Karachi Chamber got little or no satisfaction. Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Company Limited, one of the applicants for the 
concession, bitterly wrote to the Chamber, after the floods of 1908 
had breached the North Western Railway between Kotri and 
Karachi, that although the Government was unable to find the 
£25,000 necessary to build the metre-gauge line, it would not 
permit anybody else to do so and Karachi must continue to suf¬ 
fer from the fact of dependence on one railway line. 

In that year, the Railway Board expressed the view that the 
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case of the linking of Hyderabad and Karachi with a metre- 
gauge line had not been adequately made out, but, two years 
later, Webb returned to the charge in a long letter to the 
Karachi Port Trust, which he desired should be discussed when 
the President of the Railway Board visited Karachi. It is a 
characteristically long and detailed document establishing the 
case for Karachi’s sphere of economic influence in the hinter¬ 
land and the necessity for a link between Karachi and the metre- 
gauge railways serving an important part of that hinterland. 
The discussion with Sir T. R. Wynne, President of the Railway 
Board, is illuminating for it is clear that most of the time Wynne 
was on the defensive. He said that Karachi should think care¬ 
fully before embarking on a policy of attack on Bombay trade 
which would then seek entrance into areas where Karachi held 
a monopoly. The reasoning was not at all clear, since Karachi’s 
claims were limited to that part of the country which, given 
reasonable railway facilities, it could sei've more economically 
than Bombay—in short, its claims were limited to its natural 
hinterland. The meeting was discouraging and the Chamber 
submitted a petition to the Viceroy, but tlie line was never built, 
despite all the energy^ expended by the Chamber and its Com¬ 
mittee. 

On financial policy, the Chamber shared, with most of its 
colleagues, much anxiety over the measures pursued by the 
Central Government and, more particularly, by the Secretary 
of State. In the pursuit of a Gk)ld Standard, it was a defect that 
the requirements of the Fowler Committee had not been made 
mandatory by statute, the administration being left free to 
pursue such a course as its own wisdom prompted. That it was 
not rigorous in its application of the principles laid down, we 
have already seen. The Gold Standard Reserve was not built up 
quickly enough; profits from silver coinage were not entirely 
applied to the growth of that reserve and although the Mints 
had been closed to public coinage of silver, the Government was 
coining in greater sums than ever before. Under conditions of 
free coinage, the largest amount ever turned out from the Mints 
was Rs. 159,434,980 in the year 1877-8, but in the year 1906-7, 
the Government produced more than 250,000,000 silver rupees. 
There was a further factor of disquiet, to which we shall again 
refer; it was that the Gold Standard Reserve was not necessarily 
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kept in gold (it was being invested in sterling securities) nor 
was it necessarily being held in India. The Secretary of State 
retained most of it in his possession in London. 

In 1905-6, the Indian rupee showed distinct signs of anaemia 
and in 1907, the full force of the slump which followed the end¬ 
ing of the Russo-Japanese War, created a critical situation and 
the rupee experienced much difficulty. The Government fail¬ 
ed to support its currency by utilizing the Gold Standard Re¬ 
serve and the rupee fell below par. It was becoming increasingly 
clear that the Government wixs unsure of its financial policy and 
that it had been guilty of serious blundersin its financial admin¬ 
istration. The exchange was re-established only by the sale of 
Reverse Council Bills (sterling bills drawn on London and sold 
in India at gold export point) aided by the material advan¬ 
tages of a good monsoon. 

These lessons were not lost on many very competent observers 
among whom must be included members of the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber. The next few years show a constant preoccupation with 
monetary policy and a good deal of activity in trying to bring 
mercantile people together to enforce stringent and sound mea¬ 
sures upon the Government. The result of this activity was to 
promote wider and wider publicity and an ever-increasing mea¬ 
sure of public concern both in India and in the United King¬ 
dom. A demand for legislation, by which the Government w^ould 
be compelled to observe desirable principles of monetary policy, 
began to be heard and the British Government so far acknow¬ 
ledged the existence of dissatisfaction when, in 1909, the Secretary 
of State announced that it had been decided not to tie up India’s 
Gold Standard Reserve in investments, but to keep about a 
million sterling in gold which would, however, be let out in short 
loans and bank deposits. 

The plain fact was that to retain India’s Gold Standard Re¬ 
serve in London provided the London bankers with valuable 
and utilizable resources, while merchants in India, whether 
British or Indian, w^erc coming rapidly to realize the risk that 
was thereby created for them. To retain the Gold Standard Re¬ 
serve in London was an indefensible proposition for, as Mantagu 
Webb remarked, with extraordinary foresight: ‘Were England 
unfortunately involved in a great European war, our artificial 
rupee, under present management would probably drop to 8d. 
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or gd. before the war was finished. That such a war is outside 
the realms of the possible, nobody who studies European arma¬ 
ments, for a moment imagines.’ These words were uttered in 
igio and credit must be paid to the penetration of the man who 
said them. 

But Governments arc not so easily moved and it sometimes 
appears that not until exasperation has acquired its full force, 
will the authorities yield to the claims of a superior wisdom. In 
igi I, Webb went a good deal further. Addressingthe Chamber, 
he said: ‘Possibly you thought that the functions of the Secretary 
of State for India were confined to the direction .... of the 
general policy and administration of the Government of India. 
So, many other people have thought.... But he has .... gone 
far beyond his functions and has now become one of the most 
potent factors in the London Money Market, ranking .... 
amongst the greatest money-lenders in the City.’ Having explain¬ 
ed how India’s money was being used for the benefit of London 
bankers, Webb went on to say: ‘The whole business is, I submit, 
most discreditable to the India Office. I go further. I say un¬ 
hesitatingly and deliberately that were any private individual 
to misapply his employer’s cash, as the India Office have mis¬ 
applied the cash balances and monetary reserves of tliis country, 
he would be simply courting disgrace and dismissal — if not 
something far more serious.’ 

Webb prepared a note entitled Gold for India which was, in 
effect, a plea for the application of the principles first laid down 
when the Gold Standard policy was framed. He drafted a Bill 
whose purpose was to give legislative effect to those principles 
and the papers were circulated throughout India, being widely 
supported except by the Bengal and Madras Chambers, a com¬ 
bination described as ‘ominous’, and it is certain that their in¬ 
difference was inspired by motives which had nothing to do with 
monetary policy. Webb’s efforts were most praiseworthy but it 
was not to be expected that great changes could so easily be 
wrought. Besides all this, there were those who said that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s methods of public financing could scarcely en¬ 
dure were there not India’s balances immediately available in 
London. The Times^ the Morning Post and the Times of India 
interested themselves very earnestly in the subject, which found 
its way into the House of Commons and, having been vigorously 
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pressed, the Prime Minister was obliged to promise a Royal 
Ciommission to investigate the operations of the India Office. 

The Royal Commission, presided over by Austen Cham¬ 
berlain sat in 1913 and Webb, in England at the time, gave 
evidence. He also submitted a long and exhaustive note giving 
comprehensive details of the India Office’s financial operations 
and details of the amounts lent to private borrowers, including 
five (undoubtedly first-class institutions) who, between them 
were lent more than seven million pounds without security. 
Although it was claimed by the India Office that loans were 
usually made for a few weeks, Webb produced the names of ten 
firms each of whom had been allowed more or less standing 
loans, over a period of five years, the amount of the loan being 
a million pounds or more in every instance except one, when 
the sum lent was ^(^900,000. Not only this, but he was able to 
show that the money had been lent at rates which were substan¬ 
tially below the market. Perhaps enough has now been said 
about what was, in fact, a gross scandal and one on which the 
Times wrote in severe terms. The Commission included 
J. M. (afterwards Lord) Keynes and his book on Indian Currency 
and Finance, written before the Commission was appointed, came 
out about this time. Its language was somewhat less coloured 
than that of the Times but even he found ‘the methods of Govern¬ 
ment extremely complicated .... with little regard to considera¬ 
tions of ordinary prudence’ and a policy framed ‘as though a 
community consumed currency with the same steady appetite 
with which some communities consume beer.’ 

The story ends with the recommendations of th6 Chamberlain 
Commission which, in the main, supported what the Karachi 
Chamber had, for so long, been urging. Nevertheless, it has to 
be admitted that on three important issues the Report of the 
Commission was adverse: the majority did not think that a gold 
currency for India was essential; they considered the minting of 
gold coin extravagant and the retention of the Gold Standard 
Reserve unnecessary. At the same time, it has also to be added 
that Sir James Begbie, of the Presidency Bank of Bombay, in a 
dissenting minute, expressed views which largely corresponded 
with those of the Chamber and some said that he had made 
‘mincemeat of some of the Commissioners’ ideas on currency.’ 
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Financial controversies, however fierce, did nothing* to dim 
the splendours of George V’s Coronation Durbar, an event 
marked in Karachi by, among other things, a record trade year, 
the total value exceeding four hundred and eighty million rupees. 
Ofmuch gratification too, was the decision to transfer the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi. This change the Bengal Chamber vigor¬ 
ously opposed and it succeeded in getting the matter raised in 
the House of Commons, but the Bombay and Karachi Chambers 
sent a joint cable to the Secretary of State disassociating them¬ 
selves from this inspired opposition. The Karachi Chamber was 
not unmindful of the. unsatisfactory attitude of its Bengal col¬ 
league on the monetary question and, for the first time, we find 
the ominous word ‘provincialism’ in the Chamber records. This 
term, as used in the sub-continciit, has nothing to do with an 
alleged cultural backwardness, but with an undue sense of local 
loyalty exercised to the deteriment of the larger, national interest 
and in Karachi it was felt that the European bankers of Bengal 
were guilty of exactly that. 

The important part played by the Chamber, in the person of 
its Chairman, Montagu Webb, inthc financial problems of those 
times we have already noticed. But of very nearly equal import¬ 
ance was the question of irrigation which presented itself to the 
Karachi Chamber in a forcible manner. The great triple pro¬ 
ject of the Punjab had made excellent progress and in igii, 
the Upper Chenab Canal was opened by Lord Hardingc at 
Marala. The Lower Bari Doab Canal followed in 1913 and in 
^9^5» Upper Jhelum Canal came into operation. The suc¬ 
cesses and the ambitions of the Punjab irrigation engineers 
aroused in Sind certain sentiments of alarm rather than envy 
since the harnessing of the river waters in the Punjab was likely 
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to have repercussions lower downthe Indus which could not be 

ignored. Many people in Sind were well aware that ninety per 
cent of their cultivation was possible only by irrigation and that 
the system was entirely dependent upon inundation, a method 
which dated, as the Chamber on one occasion dryly reminded 
the Viceroy, from the time of Alexander the Great, 

Anxieties on this question were much increased when, in 
1913, Sir John Benton, late Inspector-General of Irrigation in 
India, in an address to the Royal Society of Arts, observed that 
with the great developments proceeding in the Punjab, there 
was a prospect that, in the absence of effective action, ‘we may 
see a ruined Sind.’ Learning of this, the Chamber was not slow 
in addressing the Commissioner on the subject, with particular 
reference to the Sukkur Barrage the scheme for which had, in 
1912, been forwarded to the Secretary of State for sanction. 

The Sukkur Barrage was, in fact, only part of a triple pro¬ 
ject for Sind which comprised the baiTagc at Sukkur, a barrage 
at Mithankot and a third at Kotri. Of these, the Sukkur project 
was deemed the most necessary for the protection of Sind 
interests, although ten years more were to elapse before work 
was started. The remaining two had to wait many years more 
and, after partition, one was completed at Kotri under the name 
of the ‘Ghulam Mohammed Barrage’ and the third, instead of 
being built at Mithankot, was sited lower down the river at 
Gudu. 

Ten years earlier, the Committee had foreseen the necessity 
of an irrigation scheme depending upon a Barrage at Sukkur 
and a high level canal at Rohri, but notwithstanding a generous 
measure of enthusiastic support from the Bombay Government, 
delays seemed interminable. Replying to an address by the 
Chamber, Lord Sydenham remarked : ‘The production of Sind 
alone will be enormously increased when the grand project now 
before the Secretary of State reaches completion. I have done 
my utmost to press forward this scheme which will revolutionize 
the Province of Sind and it was once my hope to be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the great Barrage at Sukkur. This hope 
has been disappointed. The project remained for more than a 
year and a half in the office of the late Inspector-General of 
Irrigation with no advantage that I have been able to discover.’ 

The plans submitted by the Indian Government to Wliitchall 
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were referred by the Secretary of State to a committee whose 
report was completed by the end of 1913 and a year later, the 
Chamber was given a sight of it. After studying the report, the 
Chamber objected, in strenuous terms, to its negative character 
and to the fact that the Secretary of State’s advisers did not seem 
to attach any importance to the necessity for changing irriga¬ 
tion in Sind from the inundation method to the perennial. These 
advisers were of the opinion that almost every aspect of the 
scheme was attended with risk and they rejected the whole pro¬ 
ject, as submitted, on the ground that it would not be a produc¬ 
tive work. The sense of disappointment was extreme and the 
Chamber remarked that ‘the Suez Canal, to mention but one 
pertinent example, would certainly never have been constructed 
to this day, had its promoters taken the same views of financial 
risks as those which have influenced the India Office Sukkur 
Barrage and Rohri Canal Committee.’ By this time, the first of 
the global wars had broken upon the world and there was little 
hope of any attention being given to the project until that con¬ 
flict had been resolved. Yet, at the end of the decade, the Com¬ 
mittee was still pressing urgently for the work to begin and could 
point, with no sense of pleasure at all, to the disastrous failure 
of crops in Sind during the year in which the war ended when, 
for the first time in authentic memory, foodgrains had to be 
imported into the province for the relief of a distressed country¬ 
side. In the previous year, the Committee had, as but one step 
inits unwearying campaign for the Sukkur Barrage, expressed the 
view that all development in Karachi and in Sind was held up 
for want of a decision. It is true that in 1919, the Government 
published its plans for the project, but work on the close contour 
survey did not begin until the September of 1921. 

The old and familiar subject of grain elevators emerged once 
more in 1912, when the Punjab Government informed the 
Chamber of its intention to construct an elevator at Lyallpur, 
but this project, like so many others, was thrast aside when the 
war came, to be taken up again in 1920. The Karachi Port Trust 
was the object of much criticism and many newspaper attacks 
for its failure to construct elevators in the port, the critics point¬ 
ing to the fact that in Canada, the United,States, Russia, Aus¬ 
tralia and on the River Plate, it had been found advantag ous 
to invest considerable sums of money in these structures. Surely, 
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the theorists argued, it follows that it would be to the advantage 
of Karachi to do the same, but the Chairman of the Karachi 
Chamber effectively dealt with these contentions. ‘Obviously, 
it is all a question of cost, and so long as Karachi has the benefit 
of cheap labour, a climate that admits of storage in the open 
and so long as the trade has at its disposal the ample space pro¬ 
vided by the Port Trust, to say nothing of the railway facilities 
we enjoy, so long will it be cheaper for us to work under our 
present methods. Karachi even with the present methods is not 
only a cheap port, but there is no port east of Suez that can give 
the same despatch either for loading or unloading steamers.^ 

The subject was discussed, a year later, with the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence of the Government of India, 
who was, personally, an elevator enthusiast and had, for several 
years, been campaigning on behalf of elevator schemes in the 
sub-continent. It appeared that to instal an elevator at Karachi 
of a suitable kind would cost about a million sterling which in 
those days was a very large sum of money indeed. Once more, 
it became clear that the scheme foundered upon the question of 
cost and, ultimately, it disappeared from consideration. 

As we see, the Chairman of the Chamber had commented, 
with an indication of some approval, upon the railway facilities 
enjoyed in Karachi, but this, in all probability-, referred to the 
railway handling capacity in the port itself, for in all other res¬ 
pects, the Chamber was, and continued to be, fiercely critical 
of the Government’s railway policy and of the negligent manner 
in which Karachi’s interests were treated. 

The Chamber was not, however, solely concerned with do¬ 
mestic railways, for those were the days when rivalry among the 
European Powers was marked by, among other things, their 
interest in railways from Europe to the Middle East. In igii, 
in an address to the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, on the occasion 
of a visit to Karachi, the Chamber referred to a plan for linking 
the Russian railways in the Caucasus with the Indian railway 
system at Nushki, the line to run through Central Persia and 
Northern Baluchistan. The Chamber argued that the best 
route would be by way of Southern Baluchistan, along the 
Makran coast, terminating at Karachi, giving to the Trans- 
Persian system the advantages of a terminus at an important 
seaport. The motives of the Chamber are obvious and, in its 
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efforts to advance the prosperity of its port, it set about per¬ 
suading other commercial organizations in India to join in 
promoting a plan for a great Trans-Persian Railway which 
would connect India with Europe by rail. 

The response was not encouraging. Some of the Chambers 
of Commerce agreed with the idea and promised support, but 
leading institutions like the Bengal Chamber, the Bombay 
Chamber, the Upper India Chamber and the Bombay Mill- 
owners Association were either indifferent or else, opposed. A 
sense of rivalry may, up to a point, have exercised its adverse 
influence, but there is no doubt that very serious political con¬ 
siderations were involved and until these were settled, hopes of 
a Trans-Persian Railway were unsubstantial. In those days. 
Middle Eastern affairs were in as great a turmoil as they have 
ever been, constantly disturbed by the ramshackle condition 
of the Ottoman Empire and, less seriously perhaps, by the in¬ 
ternal unrest that prevailed in Persia. 

The Chamber had good reason to understand the latter. A 
British officer, while on duty in Shiraz, had been murdered and 
the Chamber had received an urgent appeal for assistance from 
the merchants of Shikarpur trading to Bunder Abbas and Kir- 
man. These merchants were good clients of many of the Cham¬ 
ber’s members and, relying confidently upon the active help 
of the Chamber, they were not disappointed. Their caravans 
had been looted with considerable loss to themselves and the 
Shikarpuri merchants asked the Chamber to represent their 
case to the Government, which it vigorously did although with 
small hope of immediate remedy. 

Despite all these discouraging circumstances, there were 
some who believed that a Trans-Persian Railway was in clear 
prospect. The project finds specific reference in a letter from the 
Finance Minister to the Marwar Durbar, addressed to the 
Chamber on the subject of the broad gauge railway connection 
between Karachi and Delhi, an ambition which the Chamber 
had long cherished and would continue to do even after the 
First World War was over. But, while these grandiose plans 
occupied some minds, others were more immediately concerned 
with the inadequacies of the existing domestic system. 

Both the years 1912 and 1913 witnessed rolling stock crises 
due to wagon shortages. Members wrote to the Chamber giving 
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details of their stocks of produce lying up-country which, for 
want of wagons, they could not move. The railway adminis¬ 
tration explained that the shortage was due to an abnormal 
traffic offering for the famine districts which, of necessity, had 
to be accorded preference, and to the necessity for sending 
wagons to the Bengal coal-fields in order to bring coal, without 
which the North Western Railway could not continue to work. 
Conditions deteriorated so seriously that a deputation from the 
East India Section of the London Chamber of Commerce met 
the Marquis of Crew, at that time Secretary of State for India, 
to acquaint him of the deplorable situation into which the 
Indian Railways had fallen. The case against the administra¬ 
tion was a formidable one for, as a member of the deputation 
observed; ‘The shortage of wagons and rolling stock on Indian 
Railways is not a new phase; it has berm more or less acute 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. It has been the subject of 
several inquiries .... Lord Morley appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the causes and increased the allotment to a 
considerable extent, but the effect was short-lived as we find 
ourselves in a very much worse position today than we were 
at that time—now fully five years ago.’ 

The Chamber, in its own way, pursued the matter with 
the Indian Government and, in a searching communication 
drew attention to the manner in which the Secretary of State 
had failed to implement the recommendations of Sir James 
Mackay’s Committee of 1907. The inability of the Government 
to provide even the minimum annual sums deemed necessary 
to maintain the existing system and provide for its development 
was, in the Chamber’s view, the prime reason for the inability 
of the Indian railways to deal with the needs of the public. The 
problem was, therefore, above all a financial one and the Cham¬ 
ber held that the Government had neglected important and 
ample sources of money for railway investment which, in brief, 
were: application of profits earned by the railways to railway 
development; public loans floated in India as well as in the 
United Kingdom; the grant of railway concessions for branch 
or feeder lines to private companies. 

Whatever may have been the impression created by the 
Chamber’s lettet*, the Government, in 1913, announced its 
policy on feeder and branch lines, declaring itself ready to 
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receive offers for their construction and its willingness to give 
financial assistance to companies desiring concessions. Among 
the conditions attaching to the Government’s policy was one 
which stated that companies formed for the purpose must be 
floated in India, with the capital expressed in rupees and sub¬ 
scriptions invited in India only. The new policy provided a 
much needed stimulus to railway development and among the 
railways which came into existence as a result was the Jacob- 
abad-Kashmore line, built by Forbes, Forbes Campbell & Com¬ 
pany Limited, and opened in 1915. Whoever carei to read the 
verbatim proceedings of that conspicuous event in the history 
of Sind will find, at the end, a delicate touch of unconscious 
humour. 

Among the particular disappointments of the years immedi¬ 
ately prior to the war of 1914-18 (and it seems to be an in¬ 
exorable principle that all proceedings between man and the 
machinery of public administration shall be studded with dis¬ 
appointment) was the refusal of the Secretary of State to allow 
his Council drafts to be payable in Karachi. These bills were the 
means by which exporters financed their business—they were, 
indeed, the principal medium of exchange by which foreign 
business was done—and to be dependent on Bombay was a 
source of loss and distinct inconvenience. Not only so, but the 
circumstance meant, in general, that money tended to be dearer 
in Karachi than in Bombay and that local financial business 
which ought to have been transacted in Karachi, found its way 
to Bombay also. 

The proposal had been studied by the Government in 1911 and 
negatively answered, but in 1912, the Chamber again address¬ 
ed the Finance Department, pointing out that at certain times 
of the year, Karachi was probably the biggest buyer of Council 
bills and its was a great unfairness that it should be denied the 
facility of encashment in its own city. The request was not grant¬ 
ed and Karachi continued to suffer these inconveniences until 
1923, when permission was given. Unfortunately, the expected 
advantages were diminished by the operations of the Imperial 
Bank of India which was formed after the war by the amalga¬ 
mation of the three Presidency banks. 

The formation of the Imperial Bank was a major post-war 
development which had been envisaged some twenty years pre- 
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viously. In 1899, at the time of Sir Henry Fowler’s Conunittee 
on Indian Currency, Alfred de Rothschild, whose name in rela¬ 
tion to financial matters carries its own commendation, propos¬ 
ed that a State Bank should be formed in India. This conception 
was the precursor of the Imperial Bank rather than of the Re¬ 
serve Bank. The idea was not immediately pursued, but it was 
taken up again in 1913, the object being not only to construct 
a much larger banking institution which could meet the grow¬ 
ing need for credit facilities in India, but also to provide an in¬ 
strument for maintaining the gold value of the rupee. The 
Chamber addressed its principal colleagues on the subject, show¬ 
ing itself to be, on the whole, adverse to the idea. This is, in some 
measure, surprising because, at that time, two serious bank fail¬ 
ures in the Punjab—both of them important Indian banks— 
were followed by loss, panic among bank depositors and legal 
proceedings both expensive and lengthy. As the Chairman at 
that time said . the proper development of Indian trade is de¬ 
pendent on iSwarfejA/banks . . . .’ but a sound banking structure, 
conducted by men of proved integrity, was indispensable, and 
in such circumstances the proposal to create a well-founded, 
nation-wide bank should have been very acceptable. 

In 1911, the Government appointed K. L. Datta of the 
Finance Department as an Officer on Special Duty to inquire 
into the rise in the general price level, a circumstance which had 
accompanied the financial and economic problems of that time. 
It was his duty to tour the country, meeting, for the purposes of 
his inquiry, institutions such as the Karachi Chamber. The 
questionnaire prepared for reply by his informants reveals the 
formidable weight of the task which had been put upon him, 
and the Chamber, while receiving Datta with courtesy, was as 
critical of the questionnaire as of the appointment of only one 
officer to carry out so gigantic an investigation. The Chairman 
went on to remark that, in fact, answers to all the questions could 
be found in a paper read by Atkinson, Accountant-General of 
the United Provinces, only two years earlier, to the Royal Stat¬ 
istical Society. The Chamber’s attitude, on this occasion shows 
an element of non-co-operation which seems to have sprung 
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from its considerable disapproval of the financial policies then 
being followed, but Datta was a well-trained civilian and clearly 
well-qualified to deal witlx situations of that kind. He had no 
difficulty in avoiding profitless argument and blandly observed 
that it was only for him to carry out the orders of the Government 
and not endeavour to explain them. On that day, the bureau¬ 
crats, in the person of K. L. Datta, clearly had the better of it. 

The same years witnessed a revival of doubts concerning the 
purity of the produce in which the members of the Chamber 
were regularly dealing and a letter was sent to the Punjab 
Government bringing to notice a serious increase in the adul¬ 
teration of cotton by water and other substances. After inquiry, 
the Punjab Government took the view that these malpractices 
were not as extensive as the Chamber had suggested but, on the 
other hand, considered that the exposure of wheat in Karachi, 
if not actual watering, placed the trade under a great disadvan¬ 
tage, The Chamber denied this, and the correspondence faded 
inconclusively. Very much more serious was the occurrence of 
anthrax in wool, hides and skins exported from Karachi. This 
came prominently to notice in 1910 because the infection spread 
among workers in countries to which these commodities were 
exported. As a consequence, the Secretary of State ordered an 
inquir)' to be made and the Chamber was asked to provide infor¬ 
mation about handling at the port. Despite legislation and strict 
supervision wherever infection among animals was reported, oc¬ 
currence and transmission of the disease persisted until 1920 
when measures were adopted by which infected wool and hair 
were prevented from coming into the market. 

The Honourable Member of Council for Commerce and 
Industries paid a visit to Karachi in igi i and met the Chamber 
which laid before him its views on a number of important issues 
some of which have already been touched upon in these pages. 
Among them was that of lighting the Sind coast which parti¬ 
cularly involved the necessity for alight at the Hajamrao mouth 
of the Indus and—an old story—at Cape Monze. The history 
of these lights continued to be marked by the extraordinary con¬ 
flicts of opinion which have already been noticed. Whereas one 
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body of experts considered that a light at Hajamrao was nece- 
sary, the Bombay Government had reached the conclusion 
(which the Chamber found amazing) that 'a light in the vicinity 
of Hajamrao would be a danger rather than an assistance to 
vessels approaching Karachi/ In the following year, the Cham¬ 
ber was invited to choose between a lighthouse at Cape Monze 
and a lightship off the Khai mouth of the Indus. The majority 
of the members, guided doubtless by the shipping companies 
which many of them represented, voted for the Monze light. 
In 1914, its beams first shone across the Arabian Sea and a long¬ 
standing campaign of the Chamber was thus successfully 
brought to an end. 

The Chamber similarly secured a notable measure of success 
in dealing with what it now referred to as ^the octroi nuisance’. 
The objectionable nature of these imposts did not arise simply 
with reference to their often inequitably burdensome nature. 
Their administration was frequently a hindrance to trade and, 
moreover, was sometimes a source of highly unsavoury practices. 
Both in the matter of collection and of refund, the ability of these 
not very competent tax-gatherers to secure their revenues effect¬ 
ively, and to the least inconvenience of the public, was poor. In 
Karachi, rumours persisted of a traffic in octroi receipts and in¬ 
vestigation by the police showed that they were freely market¬ 
able to support claims for refunds. Whether or not the Munici¬ 
pality was the loser by this is unclear, but the practice obviously 
formed the basis of undesirable irregularities. There seemed to 
be no real solution to the problems which the octroi system pre¬ 
sented and in 1912, the Chamber proposed that octroi should 
be abolished in Karachi and terminal charges introduced in its 
place. The terminal charges would, approximately, be equal to 
about one-tenth of the octroi and there would be no refund. The 
advantages of this simple form of commodity taxation are clear 
enough, and the scheme was adopted by the Municipality in 
1914 after a good deal of correspondence on matters of detail. 
Even so, the method of collection remained cumbrous and, two 
years afterwards, the Chamber suggested a change in the ar¬ 
rangements whose object was to simplify the work of the lead- 
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ing dealers in grain and other up-country produce. The propo¬ 
sals, after some exchange of letters, were adopted and the system 
of terminal taxes continued in force, to the satisfaction of mer¬ 
chants, as well as of the Municipality until 1920 when the 
Chamber agreed that in the changed circumstances wrought 
by the recently concluded war, an increased scale was fully 
justified. 



IX 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND 
ITS PROBLEMS 


On 5 August 1914, the people of Karachi learned that on the 
previous day war had been declared. At the outset of hostilities, 
the Chamber participated in an immediate, if minor, triumph 
when, in collaboration with the Chief Collector of Customs, the 
German steamer Braunfels was detained and handed over to the 
local Prize Court. In Bombay, however, the enemy steamers 
Lichtenfels and Merienfelsy were able to slip away, a very few hours 
before war was declared, aided by certificates given (doubtless 
quite properly) by their British agents. These two vessels took 
refuge in Marmagoa and the Chamber, in its strenuous corres¬ 
pondence on the subject, suggested that if people at Bombay had 
been as alert as those in Karachi, consignees of cargo aboard the 
Lichtenfels and Merienfels would not have suffered the prolonged 
delay and heavy expense involved in recovering their property. 
In Bombay, a ‘Committee of Four,’ representing merchants, was 
appointed to deal with the matter, but as late as 1916 it was still 
unresolved. The whole affair is curious for although the Bombay 
Port authorities denied their ability to prevent the escape of the 
vessels, it is perfectly clear, from the Chamber records apart from 
anything else, that by 3 August 1914, people in India were al¬ 
ready apprised of the dangers that threatened. 

The immediate consequences of the outbreak of war included 
a loss of personnel in mercantile offices from whose staffs men 
immediately volunteered and were soon serving in the armed 
forces. Some did not come back and members of the Chamber 
could refer with pride to those of their employees who had fallen 
honourably. When the Defence of India Act was passed in 1916, 
the member-firms of the Karaclii Chamber were little affected 
since most of the staff who could volunteer, had already done so. 

Necessities of wartime security nourished an early crop of re¬ 
gulations which placed not unexpected restrictions on the nor- 
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mal machinery of trade. Cables and mails were particularly 
affected by censorship and by limitations on the use of com¬ 
mercial codes. As the war continued, there were increasing de¬ 
lays in the handling of mail and sometimes shipping documents 
did not reach consignees until long after the vessel carrying the 
merchandise had arrived. Even after hostilities had ceased there 
were many complaints of telegraphic delays and mutilations 
which were mostly attributable to the. condition of cables and 
telegraph lines whose maintenance and repair during the war 
had, perforce, to be much neglected, and their rehabilitation 
afterwards took several years to complete. 

Prompt and inevitable measures of economic control very soon 
affected Karachi’s business for, among those commodities in 
which Karachi was especially interested, raw hide was, within 
a week of the declaration of war, placed under an export pro¬ 
hibition. Hide was an obvious necessity for military equipment 
and it had been noticed that, in the months prior to the out¬ 
break, there had been exceptionally large purchases by Germanv 
and Austria. The restriction was soon afterwards relaxed in fav¬ 
our of the United Kingdom, France and Russia and even to 
neutral countries from which, however, Italy was excluded since 
it became clear that hides exported to Italy were finding their 
way to Austria. In November 1914, i he Government announced a 
prohibition on the export of wool, a more serious blow to Karachi 
which did about sixty-five per cent of the business and especially 
because, at the time of the announcement, about 8,000 bales 
were lying at the port awaiting shipment, mostly to Liverpool. 

The control of all activity, imposed by the exigencies of war, 
must inflict hardship which, it is presumed, those affected will 
cheerfully bear, but even during the worst difficulties it is pru¬ 
dent, as well as just, that the Government should act with fair 
circumspection. In the case of the wool prohibition this docs not 
seem to have been so. Presumably, the Government wanted wool 
to meet the needs of the Indian Army and the British troops 
stationed in India or operating in eastern theatres, but, as the 
Chamber pointed out, the production of Indian wool far exceed¬ 
ed those needs. Later, the Government limited the prohibition 
to Tibet and Madras grey and black wools and, still later, the 
embargo was lifted from Tibet wool. To this extent, therefore, 
the Government had evidently miscalculated and, during the 
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time of complete prohibition, the attitude to merchants was 
indifferent. It advised direct negotiation with the local mills, 
which proved to be very unsatisfactory and there can be no 
doubt that a large measure of loss, even distress, was unthink¬ 
ingly caused. 

Towards the end of 1914, Karachi’s business suffered yet an¬ 
other severe reverse when the Government restricted, but did not 
totally prohibit, the export of wheat, andsuch quantities as were 
allowed to leave the country did so under official direction. By 
1915, no wheat was permitted to be shipped except on Govern¬ 
ment account and the export became an official monopoly. This 
monopoly was a source of further difficulty for exporters since 
it exacerbated the problem of securing shipping space, already 
limited. Vessels impressed as transports were no longer available 
to carry merchandise and upon such space as remained, the Gov¬ 
ernment had first call. Not only merchants, but also shipowners 
and their agents were confronted with new problems for they 
were now solely dependent on the Government for their earnings. 
A board of arbitration was set up to deal with claims arising 
out of the requisitioning of ships, but they took a long time to 
settle and in the Chamber records there are frequent and dis¬ 
paraging references to the inability of the Government to dispose 
of claims efficiently. 

As the war proceeded and, in particular, as the economic 
blockade of Germany tightened, limitations on commercial act¬ 
ivity multiplied. The conduct of trade became subject to in¬ 
numerable rules and directions some of which were the source 
of legal, as well as business, difficulties. Bills of lading were re¬ 
quired to mention the consignee’s name, the purpose of which, 
from the'point of view of the authorities, was obvious, but 
that did not prevent the banks from holding that such bills of 
lading did not give full security against letters of credit. The 
complications increased as the struggle lengthened and grew 
more bitter. By the end of the war there was little that remained 
untouched. Shipping space, coal, iron and steel, cotton, food- 
grains, all came under .some form of regulation and to meet 
the inflationary effects of huge Government spending, a system 
of price control was ultimately introduced. 

In 1916, the Secretary of State suspended the sale of Council 
Bills with the result that export trade was almost brought to a 
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standstill and the Chamber, in alarm, immediately communicat* 
cd with the Government. No doubt, the administration in India 
had its problems. It was spending considerable sums on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, particularly in respect of opera¬ 
tions in Mesopotamia, East Africa and those other theatres 
which had been made the special responsibility of the Indian 
Government. This expenditure was ultimately repaid by White¬ 
hall to the Secretary of State in London so that the position was 
the same as if the Secretary of State had drawn on the Govern¬ 
ment of India through large quantities of Council Bills. 

These circumstances brought into prominence the question of 
financial and monetary policy in India of which the Chamber, 
along with many others, was critical. Although, by 1915, the ris¬ 
ing demand for India’s raw materials was reflected in the streng¬ 
thened value of the rupee, the internal condition was one of 
inflation as public expenditure rapidly increased. It was for¬ 
tunate that, by the time the war broke out, the Indian public 
had become more or less familiar with the use of paper currency 
for, had this not been the case, the financial structure must have 
broken down, owing to the inability of the Government to pur¬ 
chase and coin sufficient bullion. As it was, the public was receiv¬ 
ing and retaining large quantities of money, especially in coin, 
and the difficulty of meeting the demand increased year by year. 
The capacity of the sub-continent to absorb precious metals has 
always been phenomenal and, in 1918, the Chairman of the 
Chamber remarked that during the previous half-century, India 
had absorbed gold to the value of two hundred and fifty million 
pounds while the amount of silver likewise put away was almost 
incalculable. The crisis on the Western Front, in March 1918, 
led to panic in India and had it not been for the release of two 
hundred million ounces of silver by the United States, the system 
could not have withstood the strain and inconvertibility must 
have been imposed with all its ominous consequences. 

Montagu Webb, the Chamber’s voluble expert on monetary 
and financial matters, wrote a forceful letter criticizing the 
Government’s inflationary policy, its failure to recover, by means 
of loans, money in the hands of the public, and the necessity for 
early action before the situation became unmanageable. The 
Committee’s response was timorous. The members’ felt that any 
such action should first be initiated by the Bengal and Bombay 
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Chambers ‘more fully in touch with the Government than 
Karachi, The Committee also felt that because these two insti¬ 
tutions had so far taken no such step ‘it must be that they are 
not prepared to press the Government to a policy which it is 
evident they must have some serious and good reason to avoid.’ 
In fact, the Bengal Chamber was in favour of a loan and by early 
1917 the Government announced its intention of going to the 
public. The purpose was to enable it to undertake a generous 
gift of one hundred million pounds towards the astronomical 
cost of the war. There was some criticism of an alleged lack of 
energy on the part of the Government in making the loan a success 
and the Karachi and Bomaby Chambers advocated the issue of 
premium or bonus bonds as an encouragement to investors, but 
the Bengal Chamber was opposed to this idea. 

The events of 1918 had other consequences besides that of a 
financial crisis. In response to a call from Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Viceroy summoned an All-India War Conference which was 
representative of all sections of the community and all shades 
of opinion. Its purpose was to discuss what further measures 
could be adopted and what further contribution India could 
make towards victory. The Chamber was represented by Mon¬ 
tagu Webb who, as always, displayed much energy and single- 
mindedness, but the occasion holds, for us now, another special 
interest because it is in relation to this conference that, for the 
first time, we meet Mr. Jinnah’s name in the records of the 
Chamber. He had attended the conference and, on its termina¬ 
tion, proposed a vote of thanks to the Viceroy. 

the Bombay Government, following the Central 
Government’s lead, set up an advisory committee consisting of 
leading industrialists, both British and Indian, whose purpose was 
to ensure that Indian industry should take advantage of the op¬ 
portunities created by the enforced withdrawal of German and 
Austrian manufacturers. The Chamber was not represented on 
the committee since Karachi could not, at that time, be in any 
way described as an industrial centre, but the Chamber was in 
communication with the advisory committee. 

In the following year, the Chamber appointed a special sub¬ 
committee to consider the question of trade after the war, a sub¬ 
ject which had been initiated by the Imperial Council for 
Commerce. The views of the sub-committee, which were un- 
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animously accepted by the Committee of the Chamber, afford 
an interesting reflection of commercial opinion influenced by the 
stress of war which, as it turned out, accurately anticipated many 
subsequent, post-war developments. A system of imperial prefer¬ 
ence was approved and preferential trade relations between the 
British Empire and its allies; measures against dumping by 
enemy nations were advocated. The Chamber favoured regis¬ 
tration of aliens and of foreign traders; the law relating to 
patents, designs, trade marks and commerce should be assimilat¬ 
ed throughout the Empire and measures against double taxation 
were deemed necessary. There is also a recommendation calling 
for ‘amendment of laws relating to nationalization’ which, it 
seems, must have meant ‘nationality’. Extension of trade commis- 
sionerships; the encouragement of inter-imperial trade exhibi¬ 
tions andthc promotion of closer trade relations within the Empire 
and allied countries and the development of banking facilities 
were suggested. It is interesting to observe how many of these 
proposals have since been adopted, cither voluntarily or under 
the compulsion of circumstance, and the recognition of the 
necessity of working with friends, as well as member-countries 
of the Commonwealth, shows real vision. 

Notwithstanding the incessant demands of the struggle in 
which the wholoworld was then engaged, there was time enough 
to participate in constitutional anxieties precipitated by Mo¬ 
ment’s case which had its origins in Burma and to which the 
attention of the Chamber was drawn by a telegram from its col¬ 
league in Rangoon. It is an interesting illustration, well worthy 
of preservation, of the way in which independent courts of justice 
can, and do, uphold the liberties of the individual. The case 
arose in connection with Section 41 of the Lower Burma Towns 
and Village Lands Act which provided that no civil court 
would have jurisdiction to determine any claim to any right 
over land as against the Government. The effect was, in short, 
that if any revenue officer considered that the Government 
had a better claim to a piece of land than had the person occupy¬ 
ing it, that person had no redress in any court of law, but could 
only appeal to the superior of that officer. 

The case went to the Privy Council where counsel appearing 
for the Secretary of State was asked by their lordships some 
penetrating questions. Counsel was, indeed, compelled to admit 
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that, according to the Section, any private citizen involved in 
procee^ngs under it, had no legal right or remedy at all. He 
could, if he chose go to the revenue officer and represent mat¬ 
ters upon which Lord Moulton remarked ‘To shut out the civil 
courts altogether would be insufferable.’ In the end, the decision 
of the Privy Council was adverse to the Section. 

Whitehall, doubtless at the instance of the Government of 
India, promptly set about nullifying the decision by an amend¬ 
ment to Section 84 of the India Consolidation Act of 1915 and 
the Chamber was invited to collaborate in protest. Along with 
other Chambers of Commerce, it sent a telegram to the London 
Chamber which vigorously took up the matter, and a deputa¬ 
tion met Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the then Secretary of 
State for India. The Secretary of State, although appreciative 
of the fears entertained should the amending Bill be passed, was 
not at first ready to withdraw the offending clause but after the 
Chairman of the East India Section of the London Chamber 
had given evidence before the Joint Committee on Consolidation 
Bills, the Government revised its legislative proposals so as to 
remove the apprehensions which had been expressed. 

The armistice found the Chamber concerned with many sub¬ 
sidiary problems directly arising from the critical years just pass¬ 
ed. A shortage of housing in. Karachi led to many difficulties 
for commercial firms; high rents and even sheer inability to find 
accommodation for staff. The Chamber appointed a sub-com¬ 
mittee to consider the question and it concluded, reasonably 
enough, that despite the effortsofthe Government to control rents, 
the true solution was the construction of more houses and it was 
proposed to establish a Co-operative Housing Society. For this 
purpose, the Chamber calledupon the Government to release can¬ 
tonment land, but these efforts were impeded by larger questions 
of town planning and the difficulty of obtaining, as His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor desired to obtain, ‘the services of a town 
planning expert with a flawless reputation . . . .' to quote his 
private secretary—an apt example of the best being the enemy 
of the good. 

There were minor controversies over the allotment (as well 
as the rising cost) of homeward passages for people who had not 
been able to take leave since the war had started; over the early 
release of men who had served in the army and whose employers 
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wanted them back as soon as possible. Price control, declaration 
of stocks and the manufacture of Government standard cloth, all 
intended to meet the evils wrought by war-time economics, call¬ 
ed for careful and broadminded consideration which, it may be 
added, the Chamber particularly showed in its attitude towards 
the proposals of the Municipality to increase terminal taxes. The 
Chamber readily acknowledged that the times had changed and 
that an increase was justified. At the same time, the Chamber 
was far from satisfied with the condition of Karachi and its ad¬ 
ministration. In particular, sites in the centre of the town were 
lying derelict and public offices sadly needed reconstruction and 
expansion; the water supply was in a lamentable condition and 
the police arrangements were totally inadequate. The Chamber 
considered that a Municipal Commissioner was necessary and 
that the Municipal Act required change. 

In 1919, the Chamber adopted fresh rules and, in the same 
year, became a member of the new Association of Chambers of 
Commerce in India and Ceylon, a powerful body that was able 
to represent the views of all its members to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and, when it acted in collaboration with the Federation 
of Indian Chambers—^as it first did during the viceroyalty of 
Lord Reading—the impress of its opinion could scarcely be 
ignored. The Karachi Chamber had grown into one of the 
leading institutions in India, it had a membership of fifty-nine 
and invested assets worth Rs. 65,000 and it could contemplate 
the possibility of providing itself with accommodation rather 
more worthy of its status than that which had once been des¬ 
cribed by Sir Charles Mules as being, architecturally, of the 
*Early English Cowshed Period’. 

Finally, there remains to be considered, as an important 
outcome of the war, the renewed and considerably strengthen¬ 
ed efforts in India to acquire for Indians, a larger, if not com¬ 
plete, measure of self-government—the efforts which, taken 
together, are now usually referred to as ‘the Freedom Move¬ 
ment’. It is a subject on which more will have to be said, but 
at the outset it is necessary to remember that as a matter of 
historic certainty, only one outcome for this movement was 
possible, namely, success. To write this now must seem like 
wisdom after the event, but those who know the work of Met¬ 
calfe, Elphinstone, Munro and Henry Lawrence, to mention 
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but a few, will be aware that this is not so. To others who 
remain unconvinced, it may come as a surprise to learn that 
at the 1915 session of the Indian National Congress, Montagu 
Webb, Chairman of the Chamber, was present as a Sind Dele¬ 
gate. He was asked by the Committee to make it clear that he 
attended the session in his private capacity, which he did by 
a letter to the Civil and Military Gazettee, in Lahore. It appears 
that the Committee requested this clarification only because of 
the manner in which the announcement had first appeared in 
the Press, and not by reason of any particular antagonism. In¬ 
deed, the tone of the Chamber’s attitude to the whole question 
was first set by the Chairman in 1917 when, he said: T need 
not refer to Mr. Montagu’s* visit. We are not a political body 
and we do not ordinaril)% as a Chamber, deliberate on pK)litical 
problems. But I can say that when the time comes for working 
out the next step in the direction of self-government for India, 
Ave shall be quite ready to co-operate to the best of our ability 
with the Government and with our Indian friends.’ To suggest 
that the members of the Chamber were actively desirous of any 
relinquishment of sovereignty would, of course, be a transpa¬ 
rent falsity and, in 1918, we find, for example, that the attitude 
of the Chamber towards the Rowlatt Acts and the Indian op¬ 
position to them, was conventional. On the other hand, we 
also find that at no time did the Chamber fail to welcome 
constitutional reform and demonstrate its willingness to make 
those reforms successful. 

The Chamber had its own reasons for desiring reform propo¬ 
sals and up>on the arrival of Edwin Montagu, opportunity was 
taken to hold a special general meeting and pass a resolution 
that the Chamber should have a seat in the Council of State as 
did other leading Chambers. The reasons stated were that Sind 
and its capital were not adequately represented in public affairs 
and that most of the matters in which Karachi arid its Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce were closely interested—education, irriga¬ 
tion, communications, currency and finance, customs—^were 
all Imperial and not Provincial biLsiness. Further, the prospect 
of important developments in the Middle East called for a re¬ 
consideration of Karachi’s position. 

The Montagu-Chclmsford Report on Indian Constitutional 
* Rt. Honble. Edwin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of State for India, 1917-1922 
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Reform, published in 1918, was, in spite of its sympathetic re¬ 
ception by the Chamber, a disappointment to it. Very justly 
might the Chairman complain of the extraordinary manner in 
which, discussing the constitutional problem and all its as]>ects, 
the position and importance of the British mercantile commu¬ 
nity in the sub-continent had been almost completely ignored. 
Even now, it is astonishing to record that out of a document 
running into two himdred foolscap pages, only one page was 
devoted to the ‘non-official European community’ and this ap¬ 
peared at the end of the report under the heading ‘Miscel¬ 
laneous’. The page contained three paragraphs—one referring 
to European commercial people, the second to Eurasians and 
the third to Missionaries. 

Later, in London, Montagu said: ‘Hitherto, the initiative in 
the development of India has been practically confined to the 
Government and its officials . . . . ’ as if British bankers, ship 
owners, industrialists, and traders had left India to itself. In¬ 
deed, one of the complaints among Indians was that they had 
all too successfully not done so. The Bombay Chamber, in a 
close analysis, similarly complained of the manner in which the 
non-official coirununity was lightly brushed aside and of the 
charge that ‘those engaged in commerce mix less than officials 
with educated Indians’, which the Bombay Chamber denied, 
but asserted, on the contrary, that contact between foreign 
commercial men and Indians was not only more frequent, but 
closer and more cordial. 

On the report, the Chamber passed a series of twelve resolu¬ 
tions, constructive and, in one or two 'instances, designed to 
advance the claims of the commercial community to represen¬ 
tation both at the Centre and in the Provincial Government. 
The leading Chambers joined together in presenting evidence 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reform and 
Montagu Webb, being at the time in London, appeared as a 
witness. His letter to the Chamber stated that the commercial 
representatives were allowed only three days in which to pre¬ 
pare answers to ‘nineteen most searching questions on most of 
which a small book could have been written’ and the witnesses 
declined. Eventually the Chairman of the committee. Lord 
Selbomc, suggested that they put forward whatever they de¬ 
sired to say in the manner they preferred, and the witnesses 
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jointly submitted a statement on matters of commercial im¬ 
portance. 

It is evident that, on the whole, not much regard was paid 
by the Government to the views, much less the sentiments, of 
non-Indian commercial interests in the sub-continent. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the disappointing response to its helpful attitude, 
the C'hamber did not abandon its forward-looking approach 
and when, in 1919, the reform proposals became law, the 
feelings of the Chamber were well expressed when the Chair¬ 
man said: ‘ . I am convinced that there is not one amongst 

us today who is not prepared to do all that lies in his power to 
make the reforms a success.’ 
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In some respects, the decade which followed the First World 
War was the most eventful in the Chamber’s history. From this, 
it is not to be understood that it was necessarily the most pros¬ 
perous since, as the years went by, a decline in commodity 
prices had severe repercussions upon Karachi’s trade. In 1929, 
the collapse of the New York stock market led to an acute and 
world-wide economic depression whose influence India did not 
escape. Nevertheless, it was during this period that Karachi’s 
position as the third port of the sub-continent was incontestably 
established. Unliappily, the full benefit of thi s status was never 
conferred because Karachi was not a Presidency town and its 
lesser rivals, Madras and Rangoon, were granted facilities 
which, to Karachi, were denied. 

In 1924, the total volume of trade passing through the jjoi t, 
including merchandise on Government account, exceeded in 
value, for the first time, one hundred crorcs of rupees and in the 
following year, sales of cotton, which was replacing wheat as 
Karachi’s principal export, exceeded a million bales and a valu<' 
of twenty-seven croresof rupees. The decline of the wheat trade 
wrought a great change in the pattern of Karachi’s commercial 
activity. A series of bad harvests after the war reduced the 
trade almost to nothing and India, instead of being a leading 
exporter, was, for the first time, obliged to import from Australia. 
But even when the liarvcsts were richer and even when new 
irrigation schemes yielded their expected im vease, the sub¬ 
continent was unable to re-enter the trade to the same extent 
as before and for this the reasons were that more j^eoplc of the 
sub-continent wck! eating wheat and the population was grow¬ 
ing faster than the soil could provide. There \va‘^ at least one 
other advers(‘ ( ircuiuslance which wc shall tom li n])on in the 
next chapter. 

For the Chamber, as an institution, these years hold their 
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special importance. In 1925? the Chamber registered itself, 
under Section 26 of the Companies Act, as an association not 
for profit and so became a corporation. On 9 December 1924, 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, Governor of Bombay, laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new Chamber premises which still stand in 
Wood Street. The building was opened, three years later, by 
the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. Although by no means one of the 
biggest buildings in Karachi, the elevation, in a traditional 
classic style, is still one of the most pleasing. Constructed upon 
reinforced concrete foundations, the plinth is of Jodhpur pink 
sandstone, similar in colour and hardness to Aberdeen Corren- 
uie granite, and the superstructure, built by Messrs. Haroon 
Brothers of Karachi, is of Jodhpur and Dabeji stone. The in¬ 
terior is equally distinguished, but since partition and inde¬ 
pendence, the Chamber has not been able to make improve¬ 
ments because the major part of the building was made over 
to the United Kingdom High Commission in order to provide 
It with immediately available office accommodation at that 
highly important time. To meet the cost of the new premises, 
the Chamber raised debentures of five hundred rupees each, at 
six per cent, to the value of two lakhs. The debentures were 
paid off by annual drawings and, by 1940, the total debt was 
discharged. 

The new decade, rich in commissions and committees, af- 
lorded the Chamber plentiful opportunity of activity in 
public affairs. There were two highly important inquiries into 
currency matters, and, besides the Inchape Committee on 
national expenditure, there were committees of inquiry into 
taxation, banking conditions, external capital and civil 
justice. There were, moreover, the Fiscal Commission, a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour and several tariff inquiries 
concerning specified commodities and manufactures. Perhaps 
most important of all was the Statutory Commission which, 
under the chairmanship of Sir John (afterwards, TiOrd) Simon, 
visited India in 1928. 

These significant happenings, of which some must later be 
considered in further detail, formed part of a great wealth of 
development and activity and it is possible that from Karachi’s 
own point of view, that which stands out most clearly at this 
time is the emergence of the city as the premier airport and 
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international ,air junction of the sub-continent. So important 
and interesting a subject cannot be summarily passed by and 
the Chamber itself enthusiastically pursued it from the moment 
that civil aviation came to India, beginning, in 1920, with an 
air mail service between Karachi and Bombay. The purpose of 
this service, whose first flight was on 16 January 1920, was to 
enable mail from Karachi to catch the homeward-bound steam¬ 
er from Bombay and the cost was the ordinary surface mail 
charge plus eight annas an ounce or part thereof. Similarly, 
letters from the United Kingdom, if properly stamped and 
marked, were flown from Bombay to Karachi and sent out by 
special delivery. From complaints sent by the Chamber, it ap¬ 
pears that the new system experienced teething troubles and 
it seems that for a short period, the service was withdrawn for 
lack of support, but this was an unimportant hiatus in what 
was destined to grow into a most important public utility. 

In 1920, the British Government presented one hundred 
aeroplanes to the Indian Government in order to encourage 
civil aviation. In the same year, a leading aircraft manufac¬ 
turer, Handley-Page, was communicating with the Chamber 
on the subject of providing landing grounds and other facilities 
in the sub-continent and also on the necessity for reducing cus¬ 
toms duties on aircraft and aircraft accessories. The represen¬ 
tative of the firm. Major Alan Duguid, previously of the Royal 
Air Force, set up his headquarters in Karachi and application 
was made by the Chamber for one of the aircraft donated by 
the British Government, to enable Duguid to give demonstra¬ 
tions and instruction. It is not clear from the Chamber records 
whether this request was successful, but what is more interest¬ 
ing, from the point of view of the Chamber, is that in 1921 
Duguid succeeded E.L. Rogers as Secretary of the Chamber 
and held the position for ten years. More important it is to 
notice that the move to secure the reduction in customs duties 
was successful; the duty was reduced from seven and a half 
per cent to two and a half per cent with— mirabiledictu —retros¬ 
pective effect. 

In 1923, the Associated Chambers put forward a compre¬ 
hensive scheme for the development of aviation and air mail 
services in and for India, but the Government replied that at 
that stage, so comprehensive a plan was not possible and that 
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to prepare for an Imperial Air Mail service between India and 
the United Kingdom would be premature so long as the Lon¬ 
don to Cairo link was not in operation. 

Nevertheless, work was proceeding steadily. Routes were 
under survey, landing facilities were in course of selection and 
construction and plans for the institution of internal services 
were being made. In 1925, the Karachi Chamber met Group- 
Captain Fellowcs, Director of Airship Construction in the 
United Kingdom. The purpose of his visit was to select a base 
in India for experimental airship flying and, in explaining the 
purpose of his visit, Fellowcs made it clear that Karachi was 
almost certain to be selected. Some of the views then expressed 
make curious reading now. Fellowcs referred ‘to the extreme 
comfort in which passengers could travel by airship and stated 
that in his opinion the primary asset of the lighter-than-air 
machine was commercial whereas the hcavier-than-air machine 
was essentially a weapon of war. Flight-Lieut. Nixon, who 
accompanied Fellowes, pointed out that ‘liydrogen was not in 
his opinion a dangerous gas, being inflammable only under 
certain conditions which were rarely met.’ Perhaps, it is unfair 
even to hint at a jibe, but it is legitimate to wonder whether the 
disasters which later overtook the airship projects, of which the 
hangar at Karachi was, for long, a gigantic memorial, were in 
some measure attributable to a fantastically wilful ignorance. 

In the same year, Sir Sefton Brancker also came to Karachi 
and met the Chairman and Vice-Chairman. He gave details of 
the schemes which the British Government was determined to 
press forward—one for airships and the other for aircraft. 
Karachi, he said, had been finally selected as the base because 
of its favourable climatic conditions and because it was the 
obvious stepping-stone to Calcutta. The aircraft scheme would 
bring Karachi within eight days of London for passengers and 
mails. The Chamber lost no time in calculating the advantages 
that could be expected and a note by the Chairman, made at 
the time of these visits, succinctly sets out the reasons which 
justified Karachi’s selection. 

Brancker visited Karachi again in the following year and at 
a meeting with the Committee, he gave details of the consider¬ 
able progress that had been made. In 1927, a five-year contract 
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with Imperial Airways would come into effect by which a 
fortnightly serv'ice would be maintained between England and 
Karachi. The intention was to extend the service to Calcutta 
and Rangoon, but the immediate principal object was to es¬ 
tablish the Karachi service on a weekly basis. It is worth 
remarking that Branckcr also said that the extension to Delhi 
should be undertaken by a local company with Indian capital 
and with Indian personnel as far as possible. His observations 
on the economics of the aviation business are also interesting 
for, by that time, it had become possible to run aircraft engines 
three hundred hours without overhaul, as against one hundred 
and fifty hours not long before, and aeroplane insurance rates 
had fallen from twenty-five or thirty per cent to seven or eight 
per cent. 

Imperial Airways’ weekly service between Croydon and 
Karachi did not, in fact, come into operation until March 1930 
and the Bombay Chamber pressed Government for an internal 
air link with Karachi so that Bombay could enjoy the full bene¬ 
fit of this progress. The Associated Chambers were likewise 
active in urging the Government to establish adequate internal 
air services and it was appropriate that a resolution to this 
effect should have been moved by A. E. Pearson of the Karachi 
Chamber. Hitches occurred and mail was sometimes lost. There 
arose the not unfamiliar evil of postal employees stealing the 
high value stamps that were affixed to air mail and air parcels, 
but these were, after all, small matters. By this time, Karachi’s 
position in international aviation was settled and established 
beyond any question; the minor criminalities of post office 
clerks could not endanger that. 

Karaclxi’s premier position in civil aviation had direct re¬ 
percussions on another and equally important system of com¬ 
munications, namely railways. As we know, the merchants and 
citizens of Karachi had, fur many years, been provided with 
adequate material for complaint on many grounds and the 
establishment of the aiq^ort provided a great deal more with 
which to press Karachi’s claims for better and more extensive 
railway services. 

In the years of which we now write, the Chamber was pri¬ 
marily concerned with two great railway projects, namely the 
connection with Bombay and the broad gauge connection with 
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Agra. As we already know, the connection with Bombay had 
got as far as Badin—no very great distance to be sure—and 
from there, no progress had been made. Looking back it seems 
that the Kutch Durbar, through whose territories the railway 
would have to pass, apprehended that its own commercial in¬ 
terests would be endangered by this project and in 1920, the 
Chairman noted that ‘the Rao of Kutch and his officials arc 
still strongly opposed to any business irruption into Kutch pre¬ 
serves/ The line was intended to run via Badin, Bhuj and 
Viramgaum and it is quite possible, even probable, that the 
princely states viewed with apprehension the prospect of greater 
facilities for the merchants of Bombay and Karachi. 

At that time, the Chamber regarded the Bombay connection 
as third in order of urgency among the railway projects which 
it desired to see embarked upon. It was the connections, by 
broad gauge with Delhi and Agra, via Hyderabad, that the 
Chamber anxiously desired and in 1921 it was noted that there 
had been no resumption of work on the old Kanpur-Kara- 
chi Grand Trunk project. In 1925, Chamber representatives 
met Sir Charles Innes, Member of Council for Commerce and 
Railways and he informed them that for the time being, the 
Railway Board had decided not to do any further work on the 
Karachi-Kanpur scheme. The principal reason was that the 
Inchcape Economy Committee had laid it down, as a principle, 
that the Government should aim at a return of five and a half 
pet* cent on all railways and there were railway projects before 
the Railway Board which would definitely bring that return 
as soon as they were built. On the other hand, it was equally 
certain that the Karachi-Kanp\ir project would, if it showed 
any return at all, yield not more than one per cent. Since the 
scheme was estimated to cost ten crores of rupees and since 
interest rates were in the order of six per cent, the railway, ii 
constructed, would be saddled in perpetuity with a sum 
amounting to fifty lakhs of rupees a year* by way of interest. 

By contrast, although the Chamber was not seriously press¬ 
ing the Bombay-Sind connection, Sir Charles considered that 
this was probably the most important railway project involved 
by the Lloyd Barrage—now under construction—which, ac¬ 
cording to him, was^ bound to be a failure unless an export 
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market could be found for surplus produce. Four years later, 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways, in presenting the Railway 
Budget, referred again to the Bombay-Sind connection as being 
a most promising project and one which, it was hoped, might 
find a place in the construction project before long, but, as the 
railway map tells us, the line still stops at Badin. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of the Government to¬ 
wards the connection with the United Provinces was a sustained 
disappointmen to the Chamber. In 1926, the whole subject 
was reviewed by E. A. Pearson, its Vice-Chairman, in a very 
able speech delivered at Kanpur on the occasion of the An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Associated Chambers. His argu¬ 
ment was based, fundamentally, upon the fact of Karachi’s 
selection as the sub-continent’s first airport and much of what 
he had to say was unassailably true. It was, to start with, 
ridiculous that there should be a break of gauge at Hyderabad 
for want of a short stretch of metre-gauge line to Karachi. It 
was likewise incontestable that Karachi was the sub-continental 
port nearest to Europe. It :s the nearest port, on the western 
seaboard, to Delhi, Agra and Kanpur and its use for 
surface mail, as well as air mail, would substantially shorten 
the time required for transit between Europe and these places. 
The improbability of a five and a half per cent return was 
admitted, but several other advantages were stressed including 
a reference to the Viceroy’s speech at the Railway Conference 
in 1924 when he said that ‘the extension of cheap but efficient 
railway transport is a primary necessity in India.’ Pearson’s 
motion calling for construction of the broad gauge connection 
with Delhi and the United Provinces, was approved by a large 
majority and in 1927 the Railway Board appointed P.H. Maflin 
as an officer on special duty to re-investigate the Agra-Karachi 
Railway project. 

Maflin asked the Chamber to prepare certain data and in 
January 1928, he met the Committee and a full discussion 
ensued. In another communication, the Committee informed 
Maflin that ‘since the war, Karachi had held her place as one 
of the principal Trooping Ports in India and in the unlikely 
event of another big war would again have to deal with enor¬ 
mous military traffic’, a curious example of sound and unsound 
prophecy. In any case, Maflin’s conclusions were adverse and 
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Karachi never achieved it broad gauge ambitions. 

Questions of railway p)olicy, rather than of specific projects, 
were responsible for controversy among members of the Cham¬ 
ber, the origins of the dispute belonging to the year 1916 when 
the Chamber expressed itselfas being in favour of State manage¬ 
ment of all railways in India. Tliis drastic pronouncement on 
the part of an organization which had always shown itself to 
be a strong supporter of freedom in trade and a minimum of 
State intereference, was made in response to an invitation from 
the Railway Department. The question had, at that time, 
received a good deal of publicity and on two occasions had 
been discussed in the Imperial I.egislative Council. The Cham¬ 
ber, in reply, stated that on the question of whether it would 
advocate State management or Company management, it 
would advocate State management of all railways in India for 
the reason that the resources of the State being so much 
greater than those of private companies, State management, if 
efficient, could foster trade and develop the country in a 
measure which private companies would find impossible. The 
Chamber remarked on the world-wide trend towards State 
ownership of railways, and referred also to apprehensions of 
harmful political influence which, it considered, was not ‘a 
danger to be feared in India’. The reasons for this blithe con¬ 
clusion were not stated. 

The rest of the Chamber’s letter makes perfectly clear the 
real and substantial reasons that had influenced its conclusion. 
We already know of the bitter experience which Karachi had 
suffered at the hands of the B.B. & C.I. Railway and its ad- 
ministration of the Rajputana-Malwa system, by which traffic 
which should have gone to Karachi Port wa& drawn away to 
Bombay. The Chamber plainly stated that the handing over 
of the Rajputana-Malwa system to the B.B. & C.I. Company 
was effected at the instance of the Secretary of State for India 
who, in turn, had been influenced by the exertions of a very 
powerful Board of Directors and, undoubtedly, these were the 
circumstances which had induced the Chamber to reach so 
unexpected a decision on State control. 

The question arose again, five years later, at the tirne ot the 
deliberations of the Acworth Committee which, much to me 
Chamber’s disappointment and chagrin, did not visit Karachi. 
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On the same question, the Chamber favoured State ownership 
of all trunk and strategic lines, with the management of strate¬ 
gic lines in the hands of Government officials. At the same 
time, the Chamber favoured management of railways (other 
than strategic) by private companies as being more efficient, 
but it considered that the managing companies should be domi¬ 
ciled in India with directors exercising their office in the sub¬ 
continent. This was a considerable change of view, although 
not, of course, a complete retraction. 

In the following year, after the Acworth Report was pub¬ 
lished, the Chamber was invited, in specific reference to the 
East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, to express 
its opinion whether these companies should be taken over by 
Indian domiciled companies or by the State and, in response, 
the Chamber said that these railways should be taken over by 
the State, on the expiry of existing contracts, the railway 
agents to be associated with a board of management. This 
reply aroused very strong objection on the part of a prom¬ 
inent Chamber member, namely, Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Company Limited which, as we know, was much interested in 
railway ownership and operation. In a strong letter, the com¬ 
pany drew attention to the expressions of opinion given by the 
Chamber in the previous year favouring private management 
(commenting, sarcastically, at the same time that ‘the Com¬ 
mittee of the Karachi Chamber are the only body of Europeans 
in the country who hold this view’ i.e. State ownership) and 
the company called for a special general meeting to consider 
the matter. 

The Committee answered that it did not consider there was 
any inconsistency in the views expressed in 1921 and 1922 and 
did not think a special general meeting necessary, but Forbes, 
I'orbes Campbell & Company Limited insisted and the meeting 
was duly convened. The Chairman took the view that in 1922, 
the Chamber had simply been asked to give its opinion on the 
question of the acquisition of two specified railway systems and 
their management and it had replied that in these instances it 
favoured State ownership and private management. But it was 
also ascertained that the terms on which the Government proposed 
to allow private management were such as to reduce it to a sham 
and that, in effect, it would not be company management at 
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all. The real issue was not, therefore, State versus company 
management, but on what terms and in what circumstances 
two specified railway systems should, if at all, be taken over 
from the existing ownership and control. 

Read today, the Chairman’s speech in defence of the Com¬ 
mittee’s decision, appears somewhat Jesuitical because, as 
Montagu Webb pointed out as representative of the complain¬ 
ing member, although it might be true that the Chamber’s 
answer was given on a limited issue, framed by the Govern¬ 
ment, the Karachi Chamber’s reply would ‘be taken (and 
already has been taken) to apply to the whole question of State 
Management as opposed to Company Management of the 
Railways in India.’ The meeting supported the Committee in 
the action it had taken, but the point is of little importance 
since the fate of private ownership, if not of private manage¬ 
ment, had already been sealed. It was scarcely more than 
three years later, that even the construction and control of 
feeder lines by private companies was called seriously into 
question as a result of criticisms in the Acworth Report. 

Consistency is not necessarily a virtue and a lifetime of its 
practice may prove to be most unfruitful. The real interest in 
a change of view docs not lie solely in the fact of change, but 
also, or, perhaps, rather, in the circumstances which give rise 
to it. In the case of the Karachi Chamber’s attitude to raihvay 
problems, the reasons arc clear enough from the history of 
Karachi’s railway development. The reasons are, perhaps, less 
clear in the case of the Chamber’s answers to questions received 
from the Fiscal Commission. Notwithstanding earlier support 
for the principles of imperial preference and the encourage¬ 
ment of trade within the Commonwealth, the Chamber, in 
1921, showed that its members were, au fond^ unwavering 
adherents to the principle of freedom in trade. Considering the 
stimulus given by the war to imperial unity and the general 
predilection of Britons working in Commonwealth countries 
for the Empire mystique^ it is possibly surprising that when 
specifically questioned, the Chamber should have at once ex¬ 
pressed its belief in free trade. Two reasons suggest themselves. 
The first is that the Chamber membership did not, by any 
means, solely comprise British firms. In 1920, out of sixty-three 
members, seven were Indian in the sense of both proprietorship 
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and management being solely in Indian hands, three were in 
joint British and Indian control, while six were foreign in the 
sense that both proprietorship and management were neither 
British nor Indian. The rest are deemed British, but it must 
also be remembered that this group includes organizations such 
as the North Western Railway, the East Indian Tramways 
Company, the Punjab National Bank, wliich should not, per¬ 
haps, be treated as ‘British’ simpliciter. The second and cer¬ 
tainly more cogent reason is that after the First World War, 
the Liberal Party and liberalism were still a force in politics 
and most commercial people maintained the nineteenth century 
tradition of supporting it. 

The questionnaire issued by the Indian Fiscal Commission 
was exceptionally well prepared and begins with the question of 
whether a policy of free trade or protection is favoured. The 
Chamber, in reply to this, desired ‘a policy of strict free trade’, 
but if protection should be insisted upon, it should include 
imperial preference. The whole of the Chamber’s response is 
based upon its belief in the advantages of free trade and the 
economic unsoundness of protection, especially for the benefit 
of industries which cannot survive without it. In subsequent 
years, the Chamber was asked its opinion about tariff protec¬ 
tion for the Indian steel industry, cotton textile industry and 
the sugar industry. In every instance, it was opposed to pro¬ 
tective tariffs on the well-known ground that the consumer is, 
in effect, paying more to enable a group of individuals to pros¬ 
per. By itself, this view ignores such important aspects of the 
same question as necessity and efficiency, but although such 
controversies may be interesting, it seems that their value in 
the middle of the twentieth century is little more than historical 
for, as Benjamin Disraeli once said of protection, free trade 
seems now to be ‘dead and damned’. For this reason, therefore, 
our mention of the Fiscal Commission is but cursory, although 
it deserves to be remembered that its appointment was, in fact, 
an important step in the entire course of events relating at that 
time to economic policy and this leads us to post-war currency 
problems whose mention can no longer be deferred. 

As soon as the war ended, a committee was set up to advise 
the Secretary of State on exchange and currency policy. The 
committee (later known as *the Babington-Smith Committee’) 
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was invited to ‘examine the effect of the war on the Indian 
exchange and currency system and practice and upon the 
position of the Indian note issue • . . . ’ and against this back¬ 
ground it was asked to consider the necessity for future varia¬ 
tions and to make recommendations. The objects sought were 
to meet the requirements of trade, to maintain a satisfactory 
monetary circulation and to ensure a stable gold exchange 
standard. 

Shortly after the appointment of the committee was announc¬ 
ed, the Chamber sent in a brief statement of its views, urging 
the necessity for a more extended use of paper currency, es¬ 
pecially among people of better education and, for the smaller 
denominations, a token metal such as nickel was suggested for 
use in place of silver. Within two months of the setting up of this 
committee, the exchange position deteriorated and although 
merchants were freely offering up to five per cent for cover, 
accommodation was becoming unobtainable. The Chambers 
of Commerce telegraphed tlic Government pressing for an early 
completion of the committee’s deliberations in order to termin¬ 
ate, as early as possible, the atmosphere of indecision which 
prevailed. Nevertheless, the committee took six months in which 
to conclude its work and during that time, the minimum rate 
for telegraphic transfers rose from is. 6d. in May to 2 S, ^d. in 
December. 

The recommendations of the Babington-Smith Committee, 
which were by no means concurred in among well-informed 
financial and commercial circles, fixed the rupee at two shil¬ 
lings gold, a measure which was implemented in February 
1920. In the abnormal post-war conditions prevailing, many 
people considered the step premature and, bearing in mind the 
obvious and conflicting stresses of the times, it is not surprising 
to learn that the decision was, almost immediately, utterly 
frustrated. The rate moved in February, to 2s. lod. from which 
point it began to fall, sometimes sharply and sometimes not, 
until it reached is. ^d. in December and, in March 1921, the 
rate was below is. 3^/. The facts were that a high rate of ex¬ 
change had led to a considerable export of capital from India 
and had encouraged speculation. TTie possibilities of export 
trade were diminished by the prostrate condition of continental 
Europe, whereas, on the other hand, India was importing as 
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much as it could—plant and machinery as well as consumer 
goods—often paying reckless prices in which respect Indian 
merchants were particularly to blame. In the report for 1920, 
the Chairman commented upon the fact that although Kara¬ 
chi’s foreign trade for that year was, in terms of money, the 
largest on record—^fifty-three crores of rupees—^in fact, it was a 
year of poor trade in which the actual volume of business done, 
measured in terms of goods, disclosed a very serious falling off. 

At all events, the combination of circumstances led to an 
adverse trade balance—between April 1920 and March 1921, 
the value of India’s imports exceeded exports by eighty crores— 
and under this heavy pressure, which the Government’s mis¬ 
conceived use of Council Bills only aggravated, the market 
collapsed. Many traders were ruined and some of the strongest 
houses were brought to the verge of bankruptcy. Losses to the 
Government were considerable for although, in June 1920, the 
Government had announced that it would stabilize the rupee 
at two shillings sterling instead of two shillings gold, in Sep¬ 
tember, all effort at stabilization at any ratio was abandoned 
and the sale of Reverse Council Bills was stopped. Of these, 
fifty-five million pounds had been sold with a loss of thirty-five 
crores of rupees to the Government. Losses to the trading com¬ 
munity during those hazardous times were estimated to be in 
the order of three hundred million pounds. Some trade associa¬ 
tions endeavoured to persuade their members not to implement 
contracts at other than the two shilling rate for the rupee, and, 
in the piece-goods market, there was considerable disruption 
and repudiation of contracts although, in the latter respect, 
Karachi was less badly affected than some other centres. The 
Chamber endeavoured to impress its views upon the Govern¬ 
ment, holding that to abandon the exchange to its fate was a 
policy of desperation, and later, through E. L. Price, of Cooper 
and Company, who was a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
the Chamber emphasized not only the unwisdom of official 
policy, but also the immense loss and widespread ruin which 
had been inflicted. 

In 1925, the Government settled down to the question of the 
Indian rupee with the appointment of the Hilton Young Com¬ 
mission. The intention was to establish a rupee standard that 
would command confidence and provide for its statutory control 
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in place of the earlier practice of administrative discretion. The 
Chamber was invited to reply to a detailed questionnaire which 
touched all the aspects of the problem including the advisability 
of measures for the stabilization of the rupee; the importance of. 
stability; the effects of a rising or falling rupee on trade, in¬ 
dustry, agriculture and national finance; the rate at which the 
rupee should be stabilized; whether the Gold Exchange Stan¬ 
dard System in force before the war should be continued and, 
if so, the composition size, location and employment of the 
Gold Standard Reserve. In much of this there are echoes of the 
Chamberlain Conunission and the Committee, in its compre¬ 
hensive, forthright answers, seems to have had some awareness 
of that fact. 

On the technical side, the Committee felt that is. 6rf., at 
which level the exchange had, more or less, arrived by the 
operation of natural forces, was acceptable. It accepted, further¬ 
more, a continuance of the Gold Exchange Standard System 
with a Gold Standard Reserve to be held in London, in sterling, 
and to be built up to one hundred million pounds. But, in fact, 
the Chamber was far more concerned with the stability of the 
exchange, the necessity for maintaining a currency which would 
meet the needs of internal as well as external trade and the 
creation of confidence in the rupee among all classes and sec¬ 
tions in India. The replies of the Chamber indicate a feeling^ 
that the Government was not sufficiently sensitive to those 
small, but frequently decisive, elements of the solution to a 
national problem which may be responsible for the difference 
between success and failure. For example, the Chamber de¬ 
precated the tendency towards entrusting the note issue to the 
Imperial Bank. The result would have been, in its opinion, 
that the public would treat the new notes as ^bank notes* and 
not as ‘Government notes’. In the former, as the result of bitter 
experience in 1913, the public, especially the rural public, had 
no confidence; in the latter the public trusted and if this trust 
was not nourished and encouraged, all the work that had been 
patiently done to educate the people in the use of a paper cur¬ 
rency would be destroyed with results disastrous to any currency 
policy. 

For reasons which it is not easy to follow, a considerable 
body of opinion sprang up which was opposed to a rupee at 
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and held that a ratio at is. ^d. should be adopted. An 
agitation on this issue was particularly violent in Western India 
and, in Bombay, a Currency League was formed whose object 
was the establishment of a one-and-four penny rupee. The ad¬ 
vocates of this ratio argued that the higher value was intended 
to benefit importers and that it would be injurious to the agri- 
cultmal and industrial interests of the country. So far as cotton 
was concerned, around which much of the argument raged. 
Sir Joseph Kay, a leading figure in the commercial circles of 
Bombay, was able to demonstrate the inherent fallacies of the 
case. The Karachi Chamber, for its part, suspected that among 
the advocates of the rupee at is. ^d., there were many large 
employers of labour who were seeking, in a subtle way, to 
reduce the real value of the increased wages which, for one 
reason or another, they had been compelled to concede to 
their workers. The Chamber was, in any case, firm in its rejec¬ 
tion of the lower valuation and expressly declared itself utterly 
opposed to any move which might be to the disadvantage of 
the labouring and less prosperous classes. 

The deliberations of the Hilton Young Commission resulted 
in the rejection of a gold currency for India. The system recom¬ 
mended was the Gold Bullion Standard, stability of the currency 
being secured by making it directly convertible into gold for all 
purposes, without the necessity of gold circulating as money. 
Gold, in short, *must not circulate at first and it need not circu¬ 
late at all.’ The paper currency and gold standard reserves 
were to be amalgamated; the rupee was to be stabilized at an 
exchange rate corresponding to 6</. and the control of cur¬ 
rency, as well as of credit, were to be entrusted to a central 
bank which would be called the ‘Reserve Bank of India*. 
While protesting that copies of the commission’s report were 
not made available in Karachi at the same time as elsewhere, 
the Chamber nevertheless approved of the recommendations 
and considered the action proposed by the Government to be 
‘wholly admirable’. 

A Bill to establish the Reserve Bank was introduced by the 
Government in 1927 and the Chamber lost no time in urging 
that Karachi should be included among those cities specified 
in the Bill for the establishment of branches of the Reserve 
Bank. Old suspicions were easily aroused. The Associated 
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Chambers’ representative in the Legislative Assembly, Sir 
Walter Willson, was also requested ‘to press strongly for a 
definite allocation of share capital in the Reserve Bank to Kara¬ 
chi, which was apparently included in the Bombay allotment, 
but no guarantee existed that Karachi would be given by 
Bombay a share relative to her position as the third Indian 
port.’ 

The establishment of the Reserve Bank led the Government, 
in 1929, to undertake an inquiry into general banking condi¬ 
tions in India to which the Chamber made its useful contri¬ 
bution. At the time the inquiry was undertaken, depression 
had overtaken trade and banks were looking for business as 
keenly as anyone else. The tendency, therefore, was for banks 
to be liberal in their approach to customers, so that for reput¬ 
able traders, of all classes, credit was available in abundance. 
The Chamber also drew attention to the old-established divi¬ 
sion, in the sub-continent, between exchange banks and banks 
which dealt principally in Indian currency. It was the practice 
for exchange banks to confine themselves to financing trade 
between India and other countries, leaving the business of 
providing finance for indigenous trade, industry and agricul¬ 
ture to Indian banks and the Imperial Bank of India. The 
purpose of the Government’s inquiry was, undoubtedly, to 
extend and encourage the use of banking facilities by the In¬ 
dian public, but when the inquiry report was published, the 
decline in trade had become even more severe and the recom¬ 
mendations could not be at once implemented. 

The Karachi Chamber was, for other reasons, becoming 
increasingly interested in the ancillary requirements of trade, 
such as bank finance, and of these, one was the important 
development going on at its port. In 1919, Sir Frederick Palmer, 
a consulting engineer of considerable eminence, was invited 
by the Trustees of Karachi Port to advise on future develop¬ 
ments and, in the following year, he submitted a comprehensive 
review in which the most important project recommended was 
the construction of a deep-water quay wall on the west side 
of the harbour. 

At that time, the Port Trust was comfortably situated as to 
finance and trade propsects were, in the en«ouraging circum¬ 
stances of the post-war boom, viewed in a very optimistic 
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spirit. The West Wharf scheme was designed in accordance 
with what was then the most up-to-date method of deep-water 
construction. This called for the sinking of huge cement-con¬ 
crete monoliths, thirty feet square, to a depth varying between 
forty-two feet and forty-eight feet below low water. Upon 
this virtually indestructible foundation, the quay wall, con¬ 
sisting of a solid mass of concrete, was built. Such a structure, 
when completed, costs almost nothing to maintain, but the 
initial capital cost is high and the method is not now widely 
used. At all events, such was the form of construction proposed 
to be used at West Wharf. 

The proposed developments were greatly welcomed by the 
Chamber, but its hopes were soon disappointed by the failure 
of the Government to settle the financial question. In 1922, we 
find the Chamber in correspondence with the Commissioncr- 
in-Sind, as well as with the Port Trust, urging the completion of 
the loan arrangements and the commencement of the work. There 
is also a sharp reference to the prior and extensive facilities 
given to Bombay. The Government had, in fact, sanctioned a 
loan to be raised by the Karachi Port Trust but, by failing to 
state a date from which the market could be approached, the 
way to the money had been effectively barred. The Bombay 
Port Trust, on the other hand, had already received financial 
assistance to the extent of one hundred and thirty lakhs and 
had been permitted to raise £1^600,000 on the London market. 
The Commissioner denied that there had been discrimination 
against Karachi, either intentional or accidental, and, accord¬ 
ing to him, it was simply a case of the application from Bombay 
having been received first. 

However all that may be, the work at Karachi eventually 
began and, notwithstanding difficulties encountered in sinking 
the monoliths, the first two berths at West Wharf were com¬ 
pleted in 1927 and, in 1928, two-ton electric cranes and exten¬ 
sive transit sheds, along with road and rail facilities, were pro¬ 
vided. By 1929, two more berths were completed, the total sum 
so far expended being £ 660,000. Since the state of trade had 
materially changed for the worse, it was decided to postpone 
further construction work, but land reclamation was continued 
imtil 1936, by which time approximately two hundred acres 
of land had been added to the adjacent area. The cost of 
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reclamation was two rupees a yard and, at the time, the re¬ 
claimed land earned nothing, but when the Second World War 
broke out, it proved to be invaluable and was fully occupied. 

Athwart these satisfactory developments, the Chamber con¬ 
tinued to be disappointed by the circumstances of legal ad¬ 
ministration. In passing, it is worth mention that, in 1921, the 
Chamber expressed itself in favour of the establishment of an 
Ultimate Court of Appeal in India, whose jurisdiction would 
replace that of the Privy Council. This opinion was given in 
reply to an inquiry from the Bombay Government which, 
evidently, had been charged by the Central Government with 
the duty of ascertaining the views of representative institutions 
and individuals in the Presidency. The Chamber considered 
that the existing method of recourse to the Privy Council was 
unduly expensive and created undue delays. An Indian Court, 
in its opinion, would be better qualified to deal with problems 
that arose out of the personal law of the various Indian com¬ 
munities and would confer, besides much sentimental satisfac¬ 
tion, material benefits upon the people of the sub-continent. 
Of course, the question was put in very general terms. Twenty 
years later, after the Government of India Act 1935 had been 
in operation for a few years, the Chamber did not approve, 
when consulted, of any extension of the powers of the Federal 
Court, but by this time, the Second World War was raging and 
perhaps the moment was not thought propitious. 

Of far more immediate and pressing concern, however, was 
the state of legal administration in Sind and the necessity for 
drastic reforms, including the establishment of a Chief Court 
in place of the existing Judicial Commissioner’s Court. In 1922, 
the Chamber again addressed the Commissioncr-in-Sind on 
this subject, in a long letter, studded with fact, demonstrating 
that the courts, as constituted, could not hope to deal with all 
the legal business before them. At the end of 1921, there were 
2,407 suits and applications as well as 286 appeals in arrears. 
Of these arrears, a considerable portion was more than two 
years old and one case was reported by the Chairman of the 
Associated Exchange Banks which was seven years old and still 
not completely settled. The Judicial Commissioner’s Court had 
been organized under a Bombay statute of 1906 and had un¬ 
dergone no change although, in 1921, the institution of suits 
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was about four times the number experienced in 1905. 

The fact that Karachi did not possess a properly and ade¬ 
quately constituted High Court had the most adverse conse¬ 
quences upon merchants and traders of all classes. The Judical 
Commissioner’s Court was powerless to prevent the abuse of 
court process by up-country litigants and the decisions of the 
Karachi Court did not possess the authority of a High Court. 
It w^aSjfurthermore, manifestly unjust that Rangoon and Madras 
should enjoy the advantages of High Courts when the foreign 
trade of Karachi considerably exceeded that of these two 
cities. 

In 1924, the Central Government set up a committee to 
inquire into the administration of civil Justice and E. L. Price 
gave evidence on behalf of the Chamber. The burden of his 
testimony was that the status of the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, being inferior to that of a High Court or Chief Court, 
limited its effectiveness. The quality of men who were willing 
to accept appointments in such a court was not always equal 
to the necessities of the work and, in any case, there were fre¬ 
quent transfers among civilian officers who were appointed to 
serve in the court from time to time. Practising barristers 
would, to accept suclx a judicial appointment, have to make a 
financial sacrifice which most of them would be unwilling to do 
until they had reached a certain, and later, stage in their 
careers. Similar considerations affected the entire administra¬ 
tion so that, in general, it was claimed, with considerable show 
of reason, that the work of the court was less efficient and even 
more inimical to the rights of litigants than would be found 
elsewhere. In particular, proceedings under the Arbitration 
Act were adversely affected, especially as parties to arbitration 
could go to the Punjab Courts and secure interim injunctions 
which the Sind Court either could not or would not grant. 

In the same year, the opportunity was taken of the visit of 
the Governor of Bombay (who had arrived to lay the foundation 
stone of the new Chamber building) to present an address in 
which the necessity for a Chief Court was again strongly urged 
and the Governor answered that the requirement had been 
recognized and that, subject to the sanction of the Central 
Government, the necessary legislation would be introduced into 
the Bombay Legislative Council in the coming session. In the 
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drafting of this legislation, the Chamber took detailed interest. 
A letter to Sir Maurice Hayward, pointed out that during ‘the 
previous four and a half years, the posts of Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner and of Assistant Judicial Commissioner (Civilian) chang¬ 
ed hands no fewer than nine and thirteen times respectively, 
while as many as twelve different persons filled the four appoint¬ 
ments of the Judges.’ It was added that ‘by the time they (i.e 
the civilian judges) have acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
Mercantile Law, they look for higher pay and prospects in the 
High Court of Bombay’, and it was suggested that in the draft 
Bill, a clause should be added forbidding any of the five pro¬ 
posed Judges from ‘being appointed acting or temporary 
in any other Court’, the object being to prevent the Bombay 
High Court from borrowing judges from Sind to suit its own 
convenience ‘regardless of the interests of justice in Sind’. 

Thereafter, the matter pursued an utterly disappointing 
course. In December 1927, the Chamber was advised by the 
Bombay Government that although the force of the argument 
submitted by the Chamber in favour of the creation of a Chief 
Court was fully appreciated, the Government could not intro¬ 
duce the new institution owing to financial difficulties. The 
Chamber replied that the additional yearly cost of the Chief 
Court would be only Rs. 31,630 and vigorously argued that so 
trifling an amount should not stand in the way of so necessary 
a reform. Exasperation was intensified by the existence of the 
new judicial buildings, the impressive red stone structure that 
today stands opposite the building that was later erected for 
the Sind Legislative Assembly. There was, it seemed, money 
for the bui’ding but none to cover the trifling sum needed to 
give Karachi a judiciary of necessary status and jurisdiction. 
The unremitting efforts of the Chamber yielded little result 
while the state of legal business became more and more adverse 
to Ka achi merchants. The fact that Karachi possessed no 
High Court or Chief Court was becoming an increasing source 
of difficulty and embarrassment and towards the end of the 
decade, we find increasing reference to the evil of up-country 
defaulters obtaining injunctions in Punjab courts to restrain 
Karachi merchants from proceeding to arbitration. There is 
no doubt that judges in the lower courts of the Punjab took a 
somewhat disparaging view of Karachi's Judicial Commis- 
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sioncr’s Court andhcldthemselves entitled to issue injunctions. 
The Chamber asked the Registrar of the Punjab High Court 
to intervene so as to prevent this manifest injustice, which he did, 
but some district and sub-judges took an exaggerated view of 
their powers and were difficult to control. In one instance, in 
Ferozepore, the sub-judge ignored the Registrar’s instructions 
and issued a temporary injunction against a Karachi firm which 
it took six weeks to have vacated. 

In 1935, the Chamber was asked to comment on a proposal 
to rearrange the .Judicial Commissioner’s Court, the work to 
be shared with new courts, a City Civil Court with jurisdiction 
up to Rs. 10,000 and the other, a Sessions Court for the whole 
of Karachi District- These proposals, the Chamber, under¬ 
standably, found most objectionable. Instead of getting the 
High Court it needed, it was being offered a system of inferior 
courts simply to relieve the existing Judicial Commissioner of 
some of the arrears. The effect of the proposals would only have 
been to place work in an inferior court which was far from 
giving to Karachi a court of an improved status. The Chamber, 
in rejecting the proposals, again pressed for the transformation 
of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court into a High Court and 
the clearing up of all arrears as promptly as possible. The un¬ 
happy fact was that Sind had to wait until after its dissection 
from Bombay before it was given the judiciary that the Cham¬ 
ber had worked so hard to secure, but the separation of Sind is 
a topic for later consideration. 

As a member of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the 
Karachi Chamber participated in the arrangements made for 
the representation given to the Association in the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. One nominated seat was accorded to the 
Association and Mr. (afterwards. Sir) Walter Willson from the 
Bengal Chamber, was the first nominee. The seat was granted 
in 1924, when the Central Legislative Assembly included one 
himdred and four elected seats of which nine were reserved 
for Europeans. Commercial interests were anxious for an in¬ 
crease, but the Government was unwilling to grant further 
representation to the European community in general, or the 
general community combined with purely commercial interests, 
although it indicated a readiness to change this point of view if 
the number of elected seats in the Assembly should at any time 
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be increased. It was of particular interest to Karachi that of 
the nine seats, three were allocated to Bengal, two to Bombay, 
one each to Madras, the United Provinces, Assam and Burma, 
but none to Karachi, although in the constitution of the Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers, Karachi had the same number of votes as 
Burma and Madras and paid a similar contribution to the 
expenses. All of this serves only to illustrate further the inequit¬ 
able treatment which Karachi continued to suffer and yet it is 
surprising to learn that when the question of further commercial 
representation in the Central Assembly arose, the Karachi 
Chamber was silent as to its claims. Further, when it was asked 
to contribute towards the expenses of maintaining a small sec¬ 
retariat to assist the Associated Chambers’ representative in 
the Assembly, it willingly did so without asserting any claim to 
any representation of its own. Considering the many occasions 
on which the Karachi Chamber had complained, often with 
bitterness, of the unfairness Karachi had to endure, this silence 
strikes us now as remarkable unless it be that the Chamber 
saw no prospect of help from the Associated Chambers and 
was unwilling to introduce a disruptive atmosphere into that 
obviously important organization. 

In 1924, another of the great social developments, made pos¬ 
sible by the war, made its first appearance. This was the estab¬ 
lishment of broadcasting on which the Chamber was invited 
to express its view. In doing so, it begins by very oddly remark¬ 
ing that it has ‘assumed that the Government of India arc 
satisfied that there is sufficient material in this coiuitry suitable 
for broadcasting.’ Presumably, the Chamber would have been 
surprised to learn that the day would come when India would 
be the second or third largest producer of films in the world. 
However, the Chamber considered that the provision of broad¬ 
casting services in the sub-continent should be left to private 
enterprise, a method which Government had under contempla¬ 
tion. The intention was, evidently, to set up a monopolistic 
corporation, or several of them, each exercising its rights in 
different parts of the sub-continent and for its revenue, the 
Chamber agreed that receiving sets should be licensed and the 
fees paid to the broadcasting company. 

Meanwhile, overshadowing in fact, if not always in publicity, 
the happenings we write of, was the steady progress in the cons- 
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truction of the Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur. It was by far the 
greatest barrage undertaking the world had yet witnessed and 
the equipment assembled exceeded anything which had pre¬ 
viously been brought together for one job. The total quantity 
of earthwork was in the order of 5,640,000,000 cubic feet and 
the total length of the main canals, branches and distributaries 
was 6,116 miles, in addition to which there were 305 miles of 
existing canals to be remodelled and utilized. The barrage was 
completed by 1932, at a cost in the order of twenty crores of 
rupees and, after its formal opening by the Viceroy, the benefit 
of its irrigation was first experienced in the kharif season of that 
year. The consequences to the agriculture of Sind were both 
immediate and tremendous. Whereas, before the barrage, the 
total area under wheat in Sind amounted to about 400,000 
acres, the figure at once rose to 700,000 acres and, in the case 
of cotton, the acreage rose from 280,000 acres to 550,000 acres. 
Altogether, the cultivated area increased from 890,000 acres 
to 1,155,000 acres. There were comparable increases in actual 
production, the cotton crop showing an immediate increase 
from 100,000 bales to 200,000 bales and in 1934, a crop of 
3500,00 bales was secured. As with all great developments the 
barrage brought its own problems, such as an increase in the 
incidence of malaria, but nothing could diminish what was not 
only a great triumph for its engineers, but also a considerable 
victory for the Karachi Chamber which, for almost a genera¬ 
tion, had, sometimes single-handed, fought and pleaded for its 
construction. 

Not only the completion of the Lloyd Barrage, but the pros¬ 
pects of a new project for the Sutlej and the first proposals for 
the Bhakra Dam, enlivened still further the interest of the 
Chamber in the quality and quantity of agricultural produce. 
But, quite apart from general questions of improvement of 
crops, strains and methods; quite apart from general questions 
of adulteration, there had arisen, soon after the war, the specific 
and serious risk of the American cotton boll weevil entering the 
sub-continent. In 1923, the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
wrote to the Chamber advising that it had been definitely 
ascertained that the possibility existed of the living weevil 
entering the country in the wrappings of bales of American 
cotton and that the shorter route via Japan, had enhanced this 
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risk. Since the quantity of American cotton imported into the 
sub-continent in each year was small, the largest figure on 
record being at that time 100,000 bales, it was proposed not 
only to fumigate the imports with hydrocyanic gas, but to res¬ 
trict them to one place of entry and to these proposals, the 
Chamber agreed, nominating Bombay as the port of its choice. 
In 1925, the Indian Government issued a notification govern¬ 
ing the import and disinfection of American cotton in order 
to prevent the introduction of a pest which, since it first appear¬ 
ed in Texas in 1890, had devastated the cotton-growing dis¬ 
tricts of the United States. 

Of course, the best answer to tlie problem was to produce 
one’s own long-staple cotton and measures were adopted, both 
through such official organizations as the Indian Central Cot¬ 
ton Committee as well as through the trade, to encoiuage the 
production of better varieties. In 1922, the Karachi Branch 
of Ralli Brothers ofi'ered to buy all American seed cotton, of 
fair quality, at the automatic premium of two annas per rupee, 
the basis being the price of desi (indigenous seed) cotton. Prac¬ 
tical help of this kind could not but have its prompt response. 
In 1923, on the Jamrao tract, 7,000 acres were under American 
cotton, and 2,000 bales were produced. In the following year, 
the acreage had increased to 15,000 and locally grown Ameri¬ 
can seed cotton was commanding a premium of eight annas 
per maund over desi cotton. If, therefore, the exertions of 
Karachi’s merchants, as well as others, could have ensured 
prosperity, the years that followed the war might have been 
most productive. Unfortunately, no man is an island unto 
himself, as Donne has justly observed, and, so far from enjoying 
prosperity, Karachi found itself wrestling with gigantic diffi¬ 
culties as the decade came to its end. 
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The third decade of the much troubled twentieth century 
opened, so far as trade was concerned, in an atmosphere of 
unrelieved gloom. The depression precipitated by the failure 
of the American stock market showed no sign of improvement 
and commodity values, a critical factor for the sub-continent, 
continued to decline. Based on prices in July 1914, the average 
wholesale price index of all commodities, in India, fo 1929 
was one hundred and one; by 1931, the figure had dropped to 
ninety-six. The index hovered around ninety, picking up for a 
short space in 1937, but falling away again until the outbreak 
of the Second World War. How serious was this decline in fact, 
is well illustrated by the fall in Indian coal prices which had 
dropped from about seven rupees per ton to three rupees. 
The general difficulties of world trade were heighte ned by the 
dumping activities and financial manipulations of the Axis 
Powers—Germany, Italy and Japan—which, in order to find 
money for the ‘guns before butter’ policy, were compelled to 
resort to blocking of balances, depreciation of currency and 
all the devices symptomatic of a strained economy. 

For Karachi, in particular, the period was one of great 
anxiety. The total trade of the port fell, in 1933, to the figure 
of Rs. 390,850,424, the lowest it had been since 1909, and al¬ 
though it revived thereafter, the process was slow, painful and 
disappointing. For producer and merchant alike, it was a 
most unrewarding time and the unhappy fact is that not until 
the outbreak of war in 1939, did the agriculturalist of Sind 
begin to earn reasonable prices for the product of his labour. 
It is not surprising to learn that by 1931 unemployment in 
Karachi had risen to serious proportions and the Committee 
of the Chamber, at a special meeting, discussed practical ways 
and means of contribution to the relief of those who were thus 
afflicted by the depressed state of business. 
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A particular and disturbing feature of Karachi's problems 
was the wheat trade decline which threatened to become chro¬ 
nic. A one time, a> we know, wheat had been the backbone 
of Karachi’s prosperity but it suffered serious reverses in 1929, 
and again in 1931, 1932 and 1933 by which time foreign ex¬ 
ports had, for all practical purposes, disappeared. There were 
several reasons for this drastic change in the pattern ofKarachi’s 
trade of which the most immediate in effect was the level of 
world productivity. Internal prices tended to be high by com¬ 
parison with world parity, the consumption of wheat by the 
people of the sub-continent had increased (a change in the 
standard of livhig which had been foreseen as a likely result 
of the First World War"! and railway freight on wheat from 
grower to port was excessive. This last mentioned circumstance 
was ultimately changed, largely as the consequence of great 
efforts on the part of the Chamber and the railways allowed 
a rebate on wheat freight. The result was that India was again 
able to compete and in the two or three years prior to the 
Second World War, wheat exports from Karachi again assumed 
a respectable magnitude although small by comparison with 
the records once achieved. The fact was that cotton had replac¬ 
ed wheat as Karachi’s principal export and without this valu¬ 
able mainstay, the port must have gone into a decline from 
which recovery might well have been impossible. 

Yet it was not merely the circumstances of trade that pro¬ 
vided material for anxious preoccupation. The decade was 
overshadowed by serious problems of politics, both domestic 
and foreign. Of foreign affairs, a word has already been said 
concerning the disturbing effects of economic methods pursued 
by the Axis countries, but their activities went beyond this. 
There was no tranquillity in a world obliged to witness the 
torment o the Jews in Germany, to observe an increasing 
disregard for the security and liberty o'^thc individual and to 
hear the periodic sabre-rattling of dictators which grew in 
violence as, one after another the bastions in Europe fell 
before Hitler’s aggressive audacity. To be sure, India was a 
long way from all this, but it was evident to everyone that if 
the tragedy of another war should befall, none could escape its 
terrors. 

But the major concern of the sub-continent at that time was. 
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quite justifiably, domestic politics and the measures to be 
adopted in order to satisfy the strengthening aspirations of the 
Indian people. The Chamber continued to be rigorous in its 
attitude that it was not a political body and neither could, 
nor would, involve itself in controversial politics, yet the issues 
involved were of such far-reaching importance that trading con¬ 
siderations must be affected and, to this extent, the Chamber 
could not ignore the adjustments that impended. It is to the 
credit of the Chamber that notwithstanding the fundamental 
changes that were in contemplation and the depth of feeling 
aroused, it restricted its interest to considerations of trade and 
could not be tempted to depart from this point of view. The 
certainty of constitutional change led, among some in the sub¬ 
continent, to an effort to create some kind of union whose pur¬ 
pose, we may charitably suppose, was not that of resistance but 
of protection against adverse consequences. Yet, even for 
these proposals, the Chamber had no affirmative response. 
In 1928, at the time of the Statutory Commission, the European 
Association invited the Associated Chambers of Commerce to 
nominate two representatives to serve on its council. The object 
was avowedly political and the intention was to act jointly in 
relation to the Statutory Commission. The Associated Chambers 
invited the opinion of the Karachi Chamber which expressed 
itself strongly opposed to any such political affiliations. This 
view was shared by a majority of the members of the Associated 
Chambers which thus kept themselves free of connections 
simply political in character. 

All the same, those years witnessed the penultimate advance 
in the constitutional order of the sub-continent, that is, the 
Act of Parliament instituting that measure of democratic re¬ 
form of which the events of 1947 were the logical and inevitable 
sequel. This is important enough by itself to demand notice, but 
it is also to be remembered that the Act of 1935 had a special 
significance for Sind, which is furdier reason for adding some¬ 
thing here about all these material happenings. 

The Statutory Commission, often called *thc Simon Commis¬ 
sion', was set up in obedience to a promise given at the time of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that after ten years, there 
would be a review of the operation of those reforms. There was 
general agreement as to the desirability of the commission. 
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Some, perhaps, hoped to discover that the reforms had failed 
and, undoubtedly, there were many others who hoped to find 
that they were quite inadequate. It is often forgotten that 
among the British critics of the Montagu-Chelm ford Reforms, 
especially among those living in India, there were those who 
considered that they were unsatisfactory because the operation 
of them had been insufficiently liberal. In the history of the 
Karachi Chamber, there is an illuminating instance of this. 

In 1922, the Government proposed to double the import 
and excise duties on salt, proposals which were twice rejected 
by the Legislative Assembly and, in the result, the Governor- 
General e'^ercised his power to certify the doubled duties and, 
as certified, the Bill went to London for submission to Parlia¬ 
ment, in accordance with the law as it then stood. On this point, 
Montagu Webb addressed the Chamber as follows: ‘If the 
Governor-General is going to use his special emergency powers 
(designed really to protect the safety and tranquillity of the 
State) to carry through import duties and excise duties which the 
Legislative Assembly who represent your interests reject then, 
in my opinion, the present reformed system of Government 
has broken down.’ Whether every member of the Chamber 
agreed with Webb is not recorded, but it is highly interesting 
to recall that the constitutional position in the sub-continent 
was so very closely scrutinized, from every point of view, by 
those who, it might be thought, had no particular interest in 
changing it. 

In 1927, the Associated Chambers were invited by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to prepare whatever material it might desire 
to lay before the Simon Commission and in this, the Karachi 
Chamber took an active part. At a semi-formal meeting of the 
Associated Chambers in Delhi, whose purpose was to discuss 
any proposals that they might wish to place before the Commis¬ 
sion, the Chamber was represented by C.S.W. Stanley and he 
was again instructed by the Chamber that while it was desired 
to safeguard the commercial interests and security of the 
British Government, the Karachi Chamber considered that 
participation in purely political issues should be avoided. 

The Chamber considered that the Associated Chambers 
should recommend to the Statutory Commission that it should 
appoint a special expert finance committee under its own 
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auspices, to re-examine and readjust the problem of Central 
and Provincial finance and since, in relation to this problem, 
the Chambers could not agree upon a scheme acceptable to each 
member of the Association, each Chamber should make its own 
representation to the special finance committee. The Bombay 
Chamber fully concurred in this important suggestion and, 
later, it was announced that W.T. Layton, Editor of The 
Economist, was leaving London to act as financial assessor to 
the Commission. 

The substance of the Chamber’s opinions on the grave ques¬ 
tions which confronted India and* the British Government 
appear from its activities in relation to the Round Table Con¬ 
ferences which followed the Simon Report. Primarily, the Cham¬ 
ber wanted stable government and security for everyone, a more 
friendly atmosy^here and greater harmony among all classes 
living in the sub-continent and equal commercial, industrial 
and economic rights for all British subjects resident in India 
‘without distinction of colour, race or creed’. It wanted ‘no 
further experiments in dyarchy’ and considered that ‘a Federal 
system alone can cover the vastness and diversity of all India.’ 
The Chamber considered that the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission appeared ‘to have almost entirely over¬ 
looked the immense claim of the agriculturalist, the backbone 
of India, to protection under the new Constitution.’ It believed 
that the British community should be prepared to accept any 
federal constitutional scheme arrived at by agreement between 
the various Indian communities, so long as the preceding points 
arc included and it includes a stern note of pessimism by ad¬ 
ding: ‘Any proposals for a fixed Constitution, whatever their 
nature, that are formulated by Westminster or by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are almost certain to be rejected.’ This view 
is doubtless consistent witli the Chamber’s closing observation 
that it is ‘convinced that the only real solution to this problem 
lies in the development by Indiaitsclfof its own Constitution. ... ’ 
and there, we may conveniently leave this summary of the con¬ 
tribution made by the Karachi Chamber to the work of those 
momentous years. 

From the traders’ point of view, there was another particular 
aspect springing from the practical consequences of the agi¬ 
tation against the existing r< 5 gime. Very soon after the First 
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World War, there arose in the sub-continent the Khilafat 
Movement with which others joined, notably the Indian 
National Congress led by Mahatma Gandhi. As a weapon in 
this particular struggle, the Congress introduced non-co-opera¬ 
tion and in relation to the whole, non-violence was strictly 
enjoined, according to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s autobiography. 
In Karachi, unfortunately, the process of strikes and closing of 
shops led to excitement, rowdiness and interference'with the 
legitimate course of trade and the Chamber protested to the 
Commissioner, claiming protection for all who desired to go 
quietly about their business. 

The Khilafat Movement ended somewhat abruptly and pro¬ 
blems of this sort did not seriously recur until the time of the 
Simon Commission and the Round Table Conference when 
trade was again upset by a boycott of British goods. The year 
1930 was, indeed, a period of great disturbance with the most 
adverse effects upon internal trade in general and since Bombay 
was the centre of the movement, Karachi could not escape. 
Picketing of shops led, in many instances, to an atmosphere 
of intimidation which, very often, bore no relation to the aims 
of the movement proclaiming the necessity for these measures. 
It was against this that the Chamber joined in a general protest 
to the Government. 

At the time of the Round Table Conference, a number of 
Indian textile importers informed their suppliers in Lancashire 
that unless the Lancashire cotton interests pressed the British 
Government to make extensive political concessions, the impor¬ 
ters would repudiate their contracts. The Lancashire cotton 
people may have been flattered by the suggestion that they 
possessed so much influence in high places, but it was ridicu¬ 
lous to suppose that the British Government could be pressed 
in this way or even that Lancashire would try. The Manches¬ 
ter Chamber of Commerce sent a long telegram declaring 
it to be folly on the part of importers to imagine that the British 
Government would be amenable to any such attempts at coer¬ 
cion and stating that adherence to contracts must be insisted 
upon, or the legal consequences taken. This policy was con¬ 
curred in by the London Chamber and by all the Chambers 
in India. In any event, it seems that so far as Karachi was con¬ 
cerned, this puerile effort died early and without the necessity 
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of any particular action. 

The provision in the Government of India Act, for the sepa¬ 
ration.of Sind, was, for the Chamber, a matter of special inter¬ 
est with a long and illuminating history. Unhappily, the pro¬ 
posal had become involved in the communal controversies 
which followed the closing of the Khilafat Movement and which 
expanded rapidly, with rancour and bitterness, after the Round 
Table Conferences. By 1930, a regular war oi* pamphlets was 
raging on the Sind question and the Karachi Chamber was com- 
j>elled to tread carefully since its opinions could be, and indeed, 
were, freely quoted, usually without much regard to accuracy, 
in the paper bombardments that issued from either side. 

Nevertheless, despite the necessity for caution the question 
could not be avoided, firstly because it was much too important 
and secondly because the Chamber was aware that in due time 
it would be called upon to give its views. The problem hinged, 
to a very great extent, upon whether Sind would be able to 
support itself financially, and the opponents of separation 
made much of the fact that the doubts expressed on this aspect 
were difficult to dispose of. The finances of Sind would have to 
bear the annual interest charges (a matter of about a crore of 
rupees at that time) on the money provided for the construct¬ 
ion of the Sukkur Barrage, as well as capital repayments. No 
doubt, it was fully anticipated that the barrage would pay for 
itself, but nonetheless it would be a heavy liability for a small 
province of about three million people, embarking on a career 
of independence. That there were grave misgivings on the 
financial question, which the Chamber shared, is evident from 
the fact that at the Round Table Conference, the representa¬ 
tives of Sind who were pressing for separation, were expressly 
informed that they would be responsible for provin^al solven¬ 
cy. It is fair to mention here that by 1945, the Sind Government, 
assisted no doubt by war-time prices and war-time revenues, 
had succeeded in paying off the entire Sukkur Barrage debt, 
an achievement which deserves its word of praise. 

However, that belonged to the future and while, in the days 
with which we arc now concerned, the Chamber could not have 
anitcipated so punctual a discharge of the Sukkur Barrage 
debt, it was certainly farseeing enough to realize that the pro¬ 
blem of separation from Bombay could not be answered by 
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reference to money alone. While, therefore, it then ventured 
no opinion on administrative or political issues, since it did not 
consider it was in a position to contribute usefully to those 
aspects, it set itself to study the proposal as broadly as possible, 
with special reference to the interests of producers and mer¬ 
chants. In consequence, it declared itself sympathetically in¬ 
clined towards separation for which it considered there were 
strong sentimental, racial and geographic reasons. Neverthe¬ 
less, it would not agree to separation unless the financial posi¬ 
tion were secure and since, from existing figures, it seemed that 
Sind would be faced with an annual deficit in the order of 
forty lakhs of rupees, the Chamber proposed certain measures 
in order to determine, as fairly as possible, what the true situ¬ 
ation would be. 

The Chamber felt that, after separation, the province would 
fall into the hands of the land-owning class and as this class 
would be unlikely to tax itself in order to make good the deficit 
in the provincial budget, there was ‘an obvious danger that the 
trade of Karachi would be squeezed to balance Sind’s budget.’ 
The Chamber therefore considered that measures were necess¬ 
ary to safeguard debt services and to safeguard Karachi’s 
transit trade. The Chamber pointed out that existing taxes on 
that transit trade fell mostly upon the Punjabi producer and 
if those taxes were unduly increased, cither the trade would be 
killed outright or diverted from Karachi. Nevertheless, in 
spite of a somewhat pessimistic view, the Chamber was still of 
the opinion that even if financial considerations prevented early 
separation, the door should be left open against the day when 
it might become a practical proposition. 

The ultimate decision made Sind a separate province with 
its own governor and legislative assembly in which body the 
Chamber was represented by one member. On 8 A})ril 1936, 
the Chamber gave a lunch in its own premises to welcome 
Sir Lancelot Graham, the first to hold office as Governor of Sind 
since Sir Charles Napier. Proposing a toast to His Excellency, 
the Chairman was somewhat critical of the assistance—or lack 
of assistance—which, in the past, the Chamber had received 
from official quarters, but he now cherished the belief that ‘no 
longer in the Society of Provincial Governments can Sind be 
regarded as an orphan child.’ It was likewise a suitable moment 
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for saying that membership of the Chamber was open to all 
races and cre(Tls and he assured the Governor of all support. 

The new Governor was a man of some dryness in wit, a taste 
for classi( al allusion, possessing a keen brain whose edge had been 
effectively sharpened by years in tlie Legislative Department 
of the Ctmlral Government. It was evident that the resumption 
of administration from Bombay would by itself be a difficult 
task, but to this was added the duty uf introducing the reforms 
conferred under the Government of India Act. He therefore 
asked the Chamber not to expect too much at first, which was 
just as well since the entire job j)r(wcd to be very difficult. Al¬ 
though, on the whole, Sind did not do badly in financial 
matters, the budget was frequently jeopardized by failure to 
collect arrears of land revenue and taccavi loans, two evils wliich 
usually have tlieir origin in political clucaiKU’y. Indeed, political 
instability in Sind became a byword throughout the whole of 
the sub-continent and, even after independence, the state of 
Sind politics added nothing to the good name of Pakistan. But 
with these things we have little c ncern and can now turn 
to matters of more pointed interest to the purposes of the Cham¬ 
ber. 

Among its various consequences, the construction of the 
Sukkur barrage had emydiasized the appalling slate of the 
road.s in Sind, such as existed, and during the thirties, the Cham¬ 
ber undertook a vigorous c ampaign to repair this most serious 
deficiency. In 1935, the Chairman said: ‘The Government 
of Bombay in over ninety years of rule have produced only 
ninety miles of metalled road in all Sind. I do not know if they 
are proud of this result, but we arc not and I trust that the 
new Government of Sind will take steps to remove the rep¬ 
roach that Sind is for the traveller a backward tract.’ 

This wn.s not, in fact, the first shot fired in the Chamber’s 
campaign. In 1929, realizing dial new, as well as improved, 
roads, would be indispensable to the success of the not yet 
completed Lloyd Barrage, the Chamber exerted itself to bring 
pressure on the Bombay authorities to find money for road im¬ 
provement. This led to negotiations between the Bombay and 
the Central Governments so that a sum of about four lakhs of 
rupees was provided towards the improvement of Sind roads. 
It was not a very large amount and, so far as the provision of 
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metalled roads went, it was scarcely worth consideration, but at 
least some improvement would be possible especially if, as the 
Chamber suggested, the money were used as service for a loan 
instead of being spent outright. The Chamber interested itself 
considerably in the problem of finding money for road construo 
tion, since money is almost always the stumbling block. In parti¬ 
cular, it made a careful study of the financial provision for roads 
in the Lloyd Barrage area and suggested that the correct and 
logical source offunds for this purpose was the sale of land in the 
barrage zone. Not only were the roads necessary, but without 
them the development of the zone itself would suffer and, 
furthermore, with the completion of the barrage, there was a 
prospect of unemployment which road construction would 
avert. 

The Chamber likewise supported a proposal for at least two 
motorable roads out of Karachi leading into the rest of Sind. 
Even at this time, an all-weather motorable road from Karachi 
to Hyderabad, via Tatta, did not exist, although the use of motor 
transport in the sub-continent had long been established. To 
this project, the Chamber attached so much importance that it 
desired all other road construction to be suspended until the 
work was completed. At that time, petrol bore a tax whose pur¬ 
pose was allegedly the construction of new roads, but the 
Chamber felt that money realized from petrol tax should 
also be applied to the improvement of important highways 
that were not yet fit to take the traffic they would ultimately 
have to bear. Karachi District alone was paying more than one 
lakh of rupees by way of petrol tax and the Chamber consid¬ 
ered that at least five lakhs should be made available from 
the petrol tax fund to enable the Karachi-Hyderabad road to 
be made fully suitable for motor vehicles. 

In 1932, the Chamber returned to the attack still more 
vigourously. The barrage was producing crops, but the means 
of taking them to market scarcely existed. Landowners who 
had invested in barrage lands, found themselves obliged to 
use camel trains in order to send their produce to the railways 
and so, to Karachi Port. In response to a request that inoney 
realized from the sale of barrage lands should be used for road 
construction, the Government answered that this was not 
possible, since all money so realized must be applied to the re- 
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payment of barrage loans for which the Bombay Presidency 
(this was four years before separation) was responsible as 
a whole. And, it was added, since Sind was already getting 
its due share from the petrol tax fund, nothing more could be 
done. To this unconstructive response, the Chamber replied 
with its traditional vigour. It produced a copy of an official 
publication entitled Sind and the Lloyd Barrage^ from which 
it appeared that the Government of Bombay intended to spend 
fifty lakhs over a period of ten years on urgent road works 
in the barrage area alone, audit asked the Commissioner to ob¬ 
tain an assurance that this money would be forthcoming at the 
rate of not less than five lakhs a year beginning in April 1932. 
Likewise, the Chamber protested emphatically against the pro¬ 
posal to make roads in the barrage area dependent on receipts 
from the petrol tax fund and it pointed out that the sooner 
the barrage was made as productive as possible and the sooner 
people were encouraged to buy barrage land, the sooner could 
the barrage debt be repaid. 

The replies of the Commissioner disclosed that the situation 
was unsatisfactory. The actual sums due to Sind out of the pet¬ 
rol tax fund did not seem to have been determined and al¬ 
though in 1931-2 a sum of Rs. 380,000 had been allotted, 
only Rs. 62,000 could be utilized before the end of the year. 
The Chamber, having some knowledge of the methods pursued 
in the course of public financial administration, was clearly 
dissatisfied. The case, it claimed, had been prejudiced by a 
failure to spend any appreciable portion of the moderate sums 
actually allotted although it was also prepared to admit that the 
failure was not attributable to the financial administration 
alone. The fundamental difficulty was that Sind had not been 
granted a Roads Division and the Chamber insisted that at 
least one executive engineer with sufficient staff, should be 
appointed to devote his whole time to roads in Sind. 

The efforts of the Chamber, in which other public bodies 
participated, bore fruit and after the separation of Sind, the 
Government prepared a five-year road programme, calling for 
the expenditure of forty lakhs of rupees on essential roads. A 
special roads engineer was appointed to direct it, but a couple 
of years later, for reasons of economy, it was proposed to 
abolish this post. The Chamber asked the Chief Minister to 
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reconsider this decision in view of the fact that road construction 
was one of the major tasks before the Sind Government, and 
that the agreed programme certainly demanded the undivided 
attention of an expert and senior officer. Sind was getting a 
twenty per cent share of the petrol tax and it was therefore in the 
best interests of the province to encourage the use of road trans¬ 
port, and this could not be done without good roads. Land 
values were likewise dependent upon communications and a 
satisfactory system of highways must directly assist the general 
revenues. It is, of course, self-evident that prosperity and a satis¬ 
factory standard of living arc directly dependent upon good 
communications and without them, no real advance is ever 
possible. 

'Lhe Chamber fought hard for the roads of Sind. It had been 
obliged, as we already know, to fight even harder for its rail¬ 
ways and although the latter subject has already occupied 
a very prominent place in this volume, its importance during 
the thirties compels further mention. The problem now was 
not so much one of construction as of rates, but before we pro¬ 
ceed to the latter question, which evoked a good deal of bitter¬ 
ness*, something more about construction has to be said. It seems 
that bv this time, the Chamber entertained little hope of realiz¬ 
ing its ambitions in the direction of Delhi and Kanpur 
and so far as the connection with Bombay was concern¬ 
ed, the Chamber definitely stated, in 1933, that it was not 
wanted. If there were to be new lines, the Chamber desired the 
Karachi-Kanpur broad gauge railway and if the Government 
was not prepared to undertake that, the available funds 
should preferably be spent on branch and feeder lines in Sind. 

The case for the building of connecting and branch lines 
within Sind itself was strong. The barrage area between Khadro 
and Nawabshah had almost no communications at that time, 
whether road or rail, and the absence of adequate connections 
had the effect of dividing Sind almost into two. If a traveller 
from Nawabshah or Upper Sind desired to make the journey 
by rail to Mirpurkhas or any other town in Eastern Sind, 
he was obliged to proceed first to Hyderabad and so undertake 
an unnecessary journey of seventy-three miles, whereas if there 
had been a link o twenty-two miles between Khadro and 
Nawabshah, the unnecessary mileage and waste of time could 
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have been avoided. The Sind Light Railways (Mirpurkhas- 
Khadro Feeder) Limited had offered to construct the link at 
its own expense, without any guarantee from the Government, 
and it was in a position to show that it had the necessary capital 
available. Nevertheless, the Government was most hesitant and 
this simple and necessary piece of railway development was not 
complete until 1939. 

Bui, as we have indicated, the question of new construction 
had receded. The depressed state of trade and the recurring 
deficits of the Railway Board, doubtless combined to convince 
the Chamber that there was little prospect of new railways for 
Karachi and its hinterland. By 1931, the railways owned by 
the Indian Government had, in two years, incurred losses 
amounting to fourteen and a half crores and there was a further 
loss in prospect of seven and a half crores. These annual losses 
continued, due, partly, to the prolonged depression and, partly 
to road competition, while the entire situation was doubtless 
aggravated by such evils as tickctless travel. These circums¬ 
tances led the Railway Board to embark upon a policy which, 
in 1935, evoked from the Chairman as blistering an attack as 
had been heard within the Chamber for many years. 

The substance of the Chairman’s speech was that in their 
efforts to balance the railway budget, the railways were in¬ 
creasing freight rates wherever they could. Sometimes this was 
done on the basis of erroneous statistics and without regard to 
the distribution of consumption so that export trade was fre¬ 
quently injured by ill-advised freight increases. But the main 
source of complaint sprang from what was called the ‘all-rail 
route’ which, in effect, meant that the Railway Board was 
deliberately encouraging the use of railways for the transport 
of produce, to the exclusion of all other means, irrespective of 
whether those other means would give shorter journeys and 
cheaper transportation. This policy was especially injurious to 
ports like Karachi whose total trade included a substantial 
element of coastal traffic. 

To achieve these results the railways were manipulating rates 
so as to induce consignors to adopt the ‘all-rail route’ in all 
circumstances. The point was well illustrated by examples. The 
freight on wheat from Abohar to Karachi w^as, at that time, 
eleven annas seven pies per maund for a journey of 677 miles ; 
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from Abohar to Bombay, a distance of 1,029 niiles, the freight 
charged, from i March 1934, for the same commodity was only 
fourteen annas two pies per maund, an extra charge of only 
0*088 pies per maund per mile for an additional haul of 352 
miles. For a journey of only 265 miles from northern Sind to 
Karachi, the North Western Railway suddenly increased its 
rate on wheat to eight annas eleven pies per maund which 
worked out at four pies per maund per mile, four and a half 
times the amount accepted by the B.B. & C. I. Railway for its 
extra carriages on wheat from Abohar. 

Perhaps, however, the most quixotic instance is best left in 
the Chairman’s own words: ‘Pithoro and Mirpurkhas are on 
the same section of the Jodhpur Railway. Mirpurkhas is twenty- 
two miles further from Bombay than is Pithoro, yet the freight 
on cotton by the all-rail route is one anna two pies per maund 
less from the further point than from the nearer point. If a 
merchant in Pithoro could get cheap cartage from Pithoro to 
Mirpurkhas, it would pay him to send his cotton twenty-two 
miles in the wrong direction and make the Railway carry it 
back the same journey in the right direction and pay him one 
anna two pies per maund for the pleasure of doing so.’ 

There is no doubt that the Railway Board’s policy evoked 
widespread criticism and a conference, presided over by the 
Commerce Member of Council, met at Delhi to consider it. 
The Chamber was represented by G. H. Raschen, of Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell & Company Limited and he tried very hard 
to persuade the conference to adopt principles of action which 
would prevent the damaging application of such policies as the 
‘all-rail route’, but unhappily the discussion drifted into a 
debate on coastal shipping and the real issue was obscured. It 
was particularly displeasing to commercial interests that the 
rate-cutting war should have been started merely to suit the 
convenience of the railways because, whenever the Chamber 
had asked for an adjustment of rates to stimulate some parti¬ 
cular trade, or to meet a lower rate on another railway, the 
reply from the North Western Railway had usually been that 
a reduction in freight would only be met by a corresponding 
reduction on the other line and so on until the statutory mini¬ 
mum was reached and then no one would be any better off 
While it is true that there is a technique in the application of 
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methods of calculating freights, it is equally true that the ap¬ 
plication is primarily intended to be in the general public 
interest. This consideration was being ignored in the scramble 
for business among the railways and this scramble was leading 
to a dislocation of the normal channels of trade; the railways 
were cutting each other’s throats and the Chairman, in parti¬ 
cular, accused the B.B. & C. I. Railway (an old enemy) of 
inveterate poaching on the legitimate preserves of the North 
Western Railway, the East Indian Railway and others. 

It was open to the lailways to answer—as they did—that 
it was their duty to adopt measures to rectify their unbalanced 
budgets and that, as commercial undertakings, they were en¬ 
titled to utilize all legitimate means at their disposal, just as 
did merchants and traders. The total public investment in the 
Indian railways, at that time, amounted to eight hundred 
crores of rupees and that investment had to be protected. Fur¬ 
thermore, a railway system exists not merely to carry merchan¬ 
dise; it is a public utility of great social importance and, in time 
of war, a supreme necessity. More specifically, it was pointed 
out that in all trades there are anomalies. The Agent to the 
North Western Railway, in the course of a protracted corres¬ 
pondence with the Chamber on these issues, quoted instances. 
Petrol, for example, cost one rupee six annas a gallon at Delhi, 
and one rupee thirteen annas a gallon at Rawalpindi which 
was next door to the source of supply. A first class berth from 
Bombay to London, a distance of 6,284 miles, cost seventy- 
eight pounds, whereas the charge from Bombay to Brisbane, a 
distance of 6,941 miles, was only fifty-four pounds. The weight 
of these observations could very easily be conceded and without, 
at that, injuring the incontestable reply that had the needs of 
producer and merchant been better studied, the railways might 
have got the business they needed without causing so much 
ill-feeling as well as injury to trade. And during those very 
years, it was proved that by an agreed rebate on wheat freight, 
Karachi was able to resume wheat exports; not, to be sure, on 
the old scale, but, on the other hand, not unsatisfactory business 
in which the North Western Railway naturally participated. 

The Chamber was also aware (although it did not say so in 
relation to railway problems) that the financial difficulties of the 
Government might, in part, have been cured by greater vigil- 
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ance on the part of the income tax administration. As far back 
as 1919, the Chamber had addressed the Government on this 
subject in relation to the problem of balancing a budget whose 
magnitude, as a result of the war, had reached levels hitherto 
not experienced. At that time, statistical information available 
in relation to income tax collection showed that in the whole 
of the sub-continent there were only 381,000 persons with in¬ 
comes exceeding Rs. 1,000 a month and only 144,000 with 
monthly incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000. Having regard only to 
the immense sums paid by the rural population every year to 
money-lenders as interest on its debt, it was evident that evas¬ 
ion was widespread. 

During the years which followed the First World War, the 
scale of taxation in all forms tended steadily to rise, and, in 
consequence of the financial problems created by the depres¬ 
sion of the early thirties, heavy increases in income tax and 
super tax were imposed to meet an emergency. The result was 
a very considerable budget surplus, amounting to Rs. 389 lakhs 
of which Rs. 334 lakhs were directly attributable to income 
tax and super tax increases. The canons of orthodox public 
finance require that such non-recurring surpluses must cither 
be applied to debt redemption or merely spent, but they cer¬ 
tainly cannot be returned to the persons who provided the 
money despite a somewhat weak suggestion to this effect from 
the Chairman of the Chamber. 

Yet these circumstances did, once more, underline the fact 
that the grip of the tax-gatherer, although tightening, was very 
unevenly applied. Figures for the year 1932-3 showed that 
the total number of asscssees was 564,434 of whom 271,171 
enjoyed incomes exceeding Rs. 1,000 a month but less than 
Rs. 2,000. There were, therefore, 293,262 persons with monthly 
incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000 of whom 338 were non-resident 
and among whom were to be counted all Government servants, 
all employees of railways, local authorities, limited liability 
companies and private firms. It seemed very clear, therefore, 
that many people liable to tax were continuing to escape alto¬ 
gether. The widespread tendency to underestimate income was 
clear from the fact that, according to the official report on the 
subject, had income tax returns been accepted, as submitted 
by the assessecs, the total tax collected would have been Rs. 366 
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lakhs, or thirty-four per cent less than the amount actually 
received. Members of the Chamber felt strongly about the mat¬ 
ter since there was no means of evasion or escape for them and, 
again in 1937, W. D. Young of the Standing Income-Tax 
Sub-Committee, prepared an exhaustive note on the All-India 
Income Tax Report and Returns for the Tear 1935-6 touching 
particularly upon the question of evasion. The note was sent 
to the Finance Member of Council and to the Associated Cham¬ 
bers whose members doubtless received and read it with sym¬ 
pathetic interest. 

By this time indeed, the Chamber had reached the con¬ 
clusion that income t<Lx was an entirely unsuitable form of 
taxation in the sub-continent and that the inability to collect 
income tax from the very large number of people who ought 
to have been paying it, was a proof of this unsuitability. The 
authorities, especially at Whitehall, were not, it is clear, greatly 
impressed by the pleas of the business community in India. 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial expert who had gone out to 
India to advise the Government, had already expressed the 
view that taxation in India was ‘by no means excessive’, an 
assertion which, in 1937, the Chamber strenuously disputed. 
The Chamber argued that in respect of income tax, there were 
certain allowances granted in the United Kingdom which were 
not permitted in India and, secondly, so far as the European 
of medium income was concerned, after paying income tax, 
he was still being taxed heavily on about half of his ordinary 
expenditure. This related to the dependence of the European, 
living in the sub-continent, upon imported goods and, un¬ 
happily for him, India was becoming increasingly protectionist. 
These circumstances, affecting as they did, a very small section 
of the community, could only be regarded as incidental to in¬ 
come tax problems—^they were, indeed, much more pertinent 
to other questions—but in any case the claim of the Chamber 
that income tax collection required to be considerably tighten¬ 
ed up was indisputable. Whether the alternative of complete 
abandonment was soundseems, nowadays, an unreal question. 

The Chamber had also to consider another loss of national 
wealth that took a form considerably different from, and far 
more odious than, evasion of income tax. In 1934, the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of the Wool and Skins Merchants’ Movement 
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of Amritsar sent to the Chamber a copy of his letter to the 
Director-General of Commerical Intelligence and Statistics, 
in relation to a movement by the wool and skin trades whose 
object was to put a stop to the excessive slaughter of new-born 
lambs and kids and he appealed to the Chamber for support. 
It was considered that the practice of killing new-born lambs 
and kids was not only cruel in itself, but it interfered with 
animal breeding as well as the important trades related to 
hides and skins and, in general, was disadvantageous to the 
economy of the country and its revenues. The Chamber could 
not but be interested for the hide and skin trade was worth a 
good deal to Karachi’s prosperity. Exports of these goods had, 
in each instance, on one occasion exceeded a crore of rupees 
during the preceding ten years and although those figures 
were exceptional, the two commodities, taken together, were 
never worth less than forty lakhs even in the most depressed 
year for the trade. Furthermore, the slaughter of animals was 
having a directly adverse effect on wool exports which, from 
more than three crores in 1925, had fallen to ninety-three lakhs 
in 1934, largely owing to diminished supply, the origins of 
which diminution now became clearly traceable. 

The Chamber warmly supported the movement which de¬ 
sired an embargo on the export of lamb and kid pelts and an 
enactment which would make it a criminal offence to kill 
newly-born animals. The Associated Chambers likewise took 
an interest and asked the Government of India to inquire inti) 
the practice, said to be growing rapidly, in the Punjab, the 
North West Frontier Province, Delhi and Rajputana, of killing 
newly and prematurely born animals. Apart from the econo¬ 
mics of the matter, there was the indisputable cruelty involved. 
In order to procure premature birth, pregnant animals were 
beaten with rods, a method later replaced by the administra¬ 
tion of drugs. There was also to be considered, therefore, the 
loss caused by injury to females which might thus be rendered 
barren. 

The Government’s efforts to collect statistics which might 
illuminate the question were not, apparently, supported by the 
trade although this could be explained by the fact that, prob- 
^hly as a result of persuasion and, possibly, threats, the prac¬ 
tices complained of had largely been abandoned. 
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The Chamber was not satisfied however and in April 
I937> 2. member reported that the export of lamb skins was 
again being resumed and that there was fresh resort to the 
practice of killing prematurely born lambs. The Chamber 
therefore telegraphed to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
.Research asking for an urgent investigation since flocks were 
threatened with serious depletion. In reply, the Secretary to 
the Council sent a copy of a circular letter addressed to the 
Provincial Governments, Chief Commissioners and Constituent 
States in which the situation was explained and the hope ex¬ 
pressed that they would initiate such action as might be re¬ 
quired should an investigation into local conditions reveal the 
necessity. 

The Chamber’s response to this was vigorous. It put its own 
investigation in train and, after making prolonged and detailed 
inquiries, it was able to prove to the Council that from Multan 
alone, the export of lamb skins in one year, mainly by means 
of parcel post, was worth no less than Rs. 11,830,000. If the 
value of the skins varied between rupees two and nipees ten 
each, it followed that from Multan the export of lamb skins in 
a year was not less than two million. It also appeared that 
Delhi was another big exporter and that the great bulk of the 
skins exported were of indigenous origin, the cheaper Indian 
lamb skins having largely replaced those which came from 
beyond the North West Frontier, via Peshawar. 

The Chamber pointed out that, apart from questions of 
humanity, the trade in lamb skins, being entirely dependent 
upon the whim of fashion, was a most insecure one and far 
less important to India than the production of wool and goat- 
hair, supplies of both of which were seriously threatened simply 
by reason of the unchecked slaughter of newly-born or pre¬ 
maturely born anijnals. It asked for a complete prohibition on 
the export of lamb and kid skins until the whole matter had 
been thoroughly inquired into. The Council did not reply in any 
great haste and eventually the Chamber was compelled to ask 
for an answer as well as some assurance ‘that the strong repre¬ 
sentations which it had made and would continue to make, 
were receiving the attention they deserved.’ 

It is evident that the Council did not share the Chamber’s 
views as to the degree of prevalence and it advised the Cham- 
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bcr that from the rcplicsit had received from the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, the practice was not so widespread as the Chamber 
suggested. The Council seemed to think that the strict appli¬ 
cation of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act and strict 
supervision of the trade by local authorities would prevent the 
growth of the evil. The Government of Sind held the view that 
because the skins of a matured animal would fetch a better 
price than that of a young animal, obtained by induced abor¬ 
tion, this fact would suffice to discourage people from indulg¬ 
ing in that particular form of cruelty. In the Punjab, it was 
thought that the survey of the trade maintained through the 
veterinary staff of the Government was sufficient check. The 
Chamber did not, therefore, secure the legal measures that it 
desired, but its activity was, undoubtedly, a material factor in 
bringing the subject to public notice and in obtaining a mea¬ 
sure of official supervision which might suffice to put an end to 
cruel practices and excessive loss of animal wealth. 

llic wool trade was also disturbed by a recurrence of anthrax 
which reappeared in 1920 and had been the object of severe 
restrictions on the movement of animals in Sind. In 1934, two 
cases of anthrax were reported among workers in the wool 
trade and the Health Officer of the Karachi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration asked if arrangements could be made by which firms 
would bring in only disinfected wool or, if this were not possible, 
the Chamber was asked to suggest precautionary measures. 

The Chamber did not think that petty dealers, up-country, 
would undertake disinfection especially as the hides trade was 
not a very profitable one and, considering the very small in¬ 
cidence of anthrax in Karachi, it thought that the disinfection, 
twice a year, of godowns used for the storage of wool and hides, 
would suffice. The Health Office was not satisfied with this and 
asked if hides and skins could be disinfected by immersion in 
a solution of hydrochloric acid and common salt, but tlais was 
objected to by merchants on the ground that ^he result would 
be to turn dry hides into salted hides which were not only 
graded differently, but being of far less value commercially, 
hadlong ceased to bcshippedfromKarachi. Infact, the Chamber 
members, dealing in hides and skins, were having them treated 
with arsenic and bicarbonate of soda, both up-country and on 
arrival in Karachi, which was considered enough to prevent 
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anthrax infection. So far as wool was concerned, the only effec¬ 
tive method of prevention was to ensure that diseased animals 
were destroyed and, in this way, suppress the germ altogether. 

That, contemporaneously with major problems, the Cham¬ 
ber was constantly occupied with daily affairs scarcely calls for 
mention. There were the usual consultations in relation to 
commercial, industrial, financial and labour legislation. There 
were the usual questions of delay in mails, mutilation of tele¬ 
grams, failure of telephone services and lateness of trains. The 
Chamber was among those who initiated, in the early days of 
comjqercial aviation, the policy of making passenger tickets 
transferable among the leading airlines and it was constantly 
urging that unless all air services were freely used, much of 
the advantage of speed, which aircraft conferred, would be 
lost. Its sub-committees dealt with such familiar business as 
classification of goods, income tax law and administration, mo¬ 
tor traffic in Karachi, bus services, the vexing matter of legal 
delay—an abiding difficulty it seemed—business reply cards, 
safety-glass on motor cars, marking of metals, creches for child¬ 
ren of female workers, tariff values. To say that such topics of 
commercial interest came in their hundreds will be at once 
understood and while it is not proposed to burden the reader 
with tedious detail, it is proper to remind him yet again of the 
vast scope of the Chamber’s work. 

In the last years preceding the Second World War, shadows 
of an impending tragedy began to cast themselves. In 1937 ) 
the Chamber was informed by the Sind Government that under 
instructions from the Government of India, it was proposed to 
appoint a committee to draw up a Passive Air Defence Scheme 
for the civil population of Karachi and the Chamber was in¬ 
vited to nominate a representative. 

In September 1938 occurred the Munich crisis and war risk 
insurance rates were greatly increased, forward cover against 
this risk becoming unobtainable. In such circumstances, 
sellers (including .shippers and importers) were involved in a 
serious gamble unless the liability for war risk rate was accepted 
by buyers. The Chamber, after careful consideration, advised 
its members to act together to secure acceptance, among 
dealers in the Karachi market, of the principle of ‘War Risk 
Rate on Buyer’s Account*. On the whole, they were successful 
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and a fair amount of business was done on this basis. At the 
same time, the problem was clearly one that went beyond the 
confines of Karachi’s trade and the Chamber asked the Associ¬ 
ated Chambers to act together in order to establish this prin¬ 
ciple throughout India. The Chamber likewise addressed the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce whose Secretary suggested 
that the moment was opportune for insertion, in the regular 
c.i.f. and ex-godown contracts, of a clause to the effect that 
the cost of war risk insurance would be chargeable to the buyer. 
There can be no doubt that the principle was reasonable and 
equitable and the Chamber was right in seeking to obtain 
general acceptance of it. Whether the Chamber was equally 
well aware that, in a few months, war would become a reality 
rather than a risk, is not clear from the records of those times. 
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WORLD WAR II 


Among the immediate consequences to trade, wrought by 
the outbreak of September 1939, was a rise in prices, both for 
agricultural produce and for manufactured goods. As an im¬ 
mediate amelioration of the depression which had, for the 
several preceding years, hung with especially dismal effect 
over countries which were producers of raw materials and 
which were endeavouring to promote their own industry, the 
change was welcome and generally allowed to be a justified 
relief. The average wholesale price of selected commodities, 
based on average prices in July 1914, rose from ninety-five in 
1938 to one hundred and eight in 1939, yet it did not require 
any exceptional gifts of perception to understand that this 
circumstance was temporary and fortuitous. All experience 
taught that the process of rising prices was, in time of war, 
likely to be ever-continuous until the burden upon the con¬ 
sumer became intolerable and assistance in the form of increas¬ 
ed wages became imperative. Thus is generated the inflationary 
spiral which, in the sub-continent, became increasingly vicious 
as the war proceeded. 

At the outset, therefore, the Chamber expressed its welcome 
for the steps taken at the beginning of the war by the Central 
and Provincial governments to establish price control machi¬ 
nery and the Chamber declared that it would support and 
co-operate in all the efforts made by the Government towards 
the elimination of undue speculation and profit-making. 

The Second World War became, for India, a far greater 
menace and source of involvement than anything living mem¬ 
ory could possibly recall. The war of 1914-18 took its toll 
of blood, for the armed forces of the sub-contine nt played an 
heroic part on many battlefields. The First Woild War also 
had its economic repercussions as we have learned, but at no 



time during it were the country’s frontiers threatened; its cities 
made liable to bombardment: its seas rendered unsafe and its 
economy so utterly absorbed. As we shall see, the necessities 
of the 1939-45 war, and its proximity to the sub-continent, 
rendered indispensable measures of economic control which, 
as elsewhere, had never been hitherto known. The closing of 
the European and Eastern markets and the concentration of 
all effort upon war measures wrought a tremendous change in 
India’s business. Addressing the annual general meeting of 
the Chamber in 1942, the Chairman justly remarked. Tt 
seems to me that trade is no longer a matter of commerce in 
the peace-time sense. It is part and parcel of the vast w'ar organ¬ 
ization for helping to maintain the wartime needs of the 
Empire and our Allies.’ 

The changes came from circumstances both within and 
without. In 1838, by means of the Suez 'overland’ route, mails 
to Europe, and, soon afterwards, passengers, travelled through 
the Mediterranean. The opening of the Suez Canal in 18C9 
made it possible for all traffic to proceed by this route and it 
was not until the Second World War that shipping was again 
compelled to go by way of the Cape of Good Hope. The effect 
upon trade and upon the economy of India is not difficult to 
imagine. So tremendous a diversion, and the loss of vessels by 
enemy action, combined to reduce available shipping s])ace 
by a huge percentage. Not only, therefore, was the carriage of 
merchandise restricted to the primary needs of the w^ar, but 
mails were heavily delayed. The fall of France and the entry' 
of Italy into the war formed an impassable barrier to air mail 
and trade become entirely dependent upon sea mail via the Cape. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that delays in mail be¬ 
came exceedingly serious and, in 1940, the Chamber felt ob¬ 
liged to address a strong letter to the Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

The inevitability of delay, in the circumstances which pre¬ 
vailed, was recognized, but there wTre other circumstances 
which were susceptible of cure and against these the Chamber 
protested. There was no reason, for example, why the distri¬ 
bution of internal mail should be delayed because foreign mail 
was obliged to travel by w^ay of the Cape. Instances w^ere cited 
in which foreign mail, intended for Karachi and first reaching 
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Bombay, was not delivered in Karachi xmtil after six days had 
elapsed. This seemed to be inexcusable since the rail route 
could have been employed. Secondly, there was the disagree¬ 
able circumstance in which air mail, stamped by the sender 
with full air mail charges, was being accepted as such by both 
the British and Indian Governments, although both were well 
aware that there was absolutely no prospect of its being des¬ 
patched other than by sea. This petty abuse of public confidence 
was not only a nuisance to business pebple, but a distinct 
hardship to soldiers serving abroad and their families at home. 
Ultimately a remedy was provided in the shape of the photo¬ 
graphic airgraph and, afterwards, by the now popular air letter 
card. Unfortunately, so far as airgraphs were concerned, 
Bombay was the processing station and transmission to Karachi 
continued to be slow. In 1942, the Chamber was compelled to 
protest against the delay in retransmission of airgraphs to 
Karachi which robbed that means of communication of much 
of its value. Difficulties with mail continued until after the 
war had ended, to the considerable inconvenience of, and 
sometimes loss to, commercial houses. 

Another, and unavoidable source of delay, was the estab¬ 
lishment of a censorship whose necessity the Chamber fully 
recognized, but although the intentions of the Censor’s Depart¬ 
ment seem to have been good, the application was not always 
successful. The difficulty arose, from the commercial point of 
view, from the fact that not only were communications, espe¬ 
cially telegraphic communications, required to be written in a 
permitted language or code, but that the language should be 
such that the censor could understand its meaning. The use of 
technical jargon, therefore, presented difficulties when it could 
not be understood by the censorship authorities and telegrams 
were sometimes held up for this reason, although the contents 
were not only harmless, but perfectly intelligible to anyone 
engaged in the particular trade concerned. 

Later in the war, the censorship acquired a more sinister 
aspect. In 1945, the Madras Chamber reported that one of its 
members had produced information, on the very best authority, 
that letters from firms in India, to their head offices overseas, 
were being used, through the censorship organization, as a 
means of obtaining private information for the use of the Gov- 
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eminent of India. This report was circulated by the Associated 
Chambers and although the Karachi Chamber was unaware 
of any such occurrences in its own city, it supported in principle 
the protesting views advanced by the Madras Chamber. The 
Karachi Chamber suggested that in the absence of actual 
proof, the Associated Chambers could ask the Government of 
India for an assurance that censorhip would not be used for 
obtaining private commercial information. It appeared that 
intercepts were being passed to the taxation authorities and as 
a means of apprising other departments of the Government of the 
post-war plans of individual business and the Government was 
asked to put a stop to the extraction, from private correspon¬ 
dence, under the guise of censorship, of any information that 
did not have a direct bearing on security. 

Conditions of trade were, as the v/ar proceeded, rendered 
even more troublesome by the great increase in corrupt prac¬ 
tice, stimulated by enormous war expenditure and its infla¬ 
tionary consequences. The necessity for economic controls to 
govern prices, distribution, movement of matcrails, produce 
and goods, provided additional material for the dishonest to 
work on and the disease attacked the substance of the body 
politic in an alarming fashion. The Report of theBengal Admin¬ 
istration Inquiry Committee, presided over by the late Sir 
Archibald Rowlands which was published in 1945, contains 
this statement: ‘So widespread has corruption become and so 
defeatist is the attitude taken towards it, that we think that 
the most drastic steps should be taken to stamp out the evil 
which has corrupted the public service and public morals.* 
This may be taken as a fair summing-up of one of the effects 
upon commercial life, as well as upon the public services, pro¬ 
duced by the changed economic conditions of the war years. 

Karachi and Sind did not escape. The Chamber was asked 
to co-operate in a drive to curb, if not entirely to eradicate, 
bribery and corruption which, by 1946, were said to be ram¬ 
pant among the railway staff. Illegal gratification and a mea¬ 
sure of corrupt practice had been associated with minor railway 
employees ever since the railways were first constructed. This 
does not mean that all the junior classes of railway servant 
were corrupt; it means that a few of them had always been 
amenable to tips when it came to such matters as providing 
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wagons and handling goods for despatch. This, of course, is a 
very different matter from a state of affairs which was poisoning 
all activity and which was doing great harm, directly or in¬ 
directly, to every member of the public. Similarly, thrc>ugh a 
Press note, the Chamber was invited to communicate with the 
Anti-Corruption Officer of the Government of Sind in the 
event that it had any suggestions to offer towards eradicating 
the evil in the province. 

In answering both of these invitations, the Chamber express¬ 
ed the view that controls were a prolific source of corruption 
and that, in the case of the railways, the rules of the administra¬ 
tion were so comprehensive and exacting that many consignors 
could be faced with grave problems at the hands of dissatisfied 
staff. It is doubtless true, as Tacitus pointed out many years 
ago, that the nations which have the most laws have the most 
corruption, but it is equally true that in times of great emer¬ 
gency, it is the duty of the Government to institute regulations 
which will safeguard the welfare of the individual and ensure 
that he will not suffer oppression by reason of exigent cir¬ 
cumstance. The view of the Chamber, therefore, was that the 
machinery of control required the strictest supervision by 
trustworthy personnel, for it is evident that unless its public 
services arc made up of honest men and women, a nation can 
derive no benefit from the administration. 

The problem of ecoromic control is not, however, restricted 
to the dangers of coi ruption. There are, also, the inherent 
difficulties of application, especially when the measures of con¬ 
trol are intended to have general effect and bring a wide, and 
virtually unspecified, range of goods within their scope. To 
apply control to a single, specified commodity is difficult 
enough, as experience showed when the Indian Government 
sought to regulate the manufacture and distribution of cotton 
textiles or the distribution of coal, iron and steel. The problems 
become not only difficult, but exceedingly complex, when the 
intention is to regulate price and distribution of many articles 
of public consumption 

In 1943, alarmed by rapidly rising prices and the increasing 
difficulties felt by the public in obtaining even ordinary articles 
of daily use, the Government issued the Hoarding and Pro¬ 
fiteering Ordinance. The Chairman of the Chamber remarked, 
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concerning it: ‘While it must be frankly acknowledged that the 
promulgation of the Ordinance . . . .had a healthy and speedy 
effect on some prices, it none the less placed almost every 
honest trader in the impossible position of having to choose 
between closing his business or breaking the law.* These words 
were uttered at the annual general meeting and in reply to them 
the Governor remarked: ‘You will recognize that the Central 
Government is for the most part sailing uncharted seas and must 
proceed not only by trial and error, but with great caution 
since major error might sink the ship.’ In short, the Govern¬ 
ment was not unmindful of the economic dangers to be guard¬ 
ed against as well as the advantages to be sought. 

The ordinance and its application were considered important 
enough to justify a visit of Mr. C. C. Desai, Controller-General 
of Civil Supplies, who discussed the ordinance with the Com¬ 
mittee. On behalf of the Chamber, the Qhairman said that the 
need for strict measures to make ^deliberate hoarding and pro¬ 
fiteering’ difficult, was recognized and that to this extent the 
ordinance was welcomed. Nevertheless the Chamber felt that 
it contained impracticable provisions which related principally 
to the limitation on the amount of stock which a dealer miglit 
legally have in his possession at any time; the limit of twenty 
per cent over the ‘landed cost* or ‘cost of production* which 
might be charged by way of profit and the clause which made 
‘refusal to sell* punishable. It is not difficult to see that such 
very general provisions may not only be difficult to inter¬ 
pret, but that their consequences might be ruinous to trade 
and enirely self-defeating if rigorously and imintelligently 
ap; lied. 

T*he substance of these contentions is not easily disputed and 
the Controller-General replied that the Government was amen¬ 
able to any suggestion for amendment that could be justified by 
the trade. Nor was it proposed to apply the terms of the ordin ance 
with undue severity. Nevertheless, the Government made no apo- 
logy for the ordinance which it was claimed, was long overdue 
and had stood the test of public scrutiny. In^a, he added with 
much truth, was the only country in the British Commonwealth 
in which hoarding, profiteering and inflation had not been held 
in check and the Government was determined that there should 
be no doubt as to its purpose and intention. 
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The difficulties of traders were multiplied a year later with 
the institution of the Consumer Goods (Control of Distribution) 
Order which, in effect, prohibited the movement of specified 
articles of consumption except with a permit issued by the 
Controller-General of Supplies or his authorized representatives. 
The order was to become effective on i October 1944 and the 
Chamber received prior intimation of the Government’s inten- 
tions.Unfortunately, there was no authorized representative of 
the Controller-General of Supplies stationed in Karachi and the 
Chamber immediately requested the Additional Controller- 
General, in Bombay, to post a suitable officer. There appeared 
to be some doubt as to whether the Government would be able 
to make the appointment in time and the Chamber was inform¬ 
ed that until an officer was sent, an inspector would officiate for 
him. The Chamber protested that the importance of the duties 
and responsibilities involved required a person of greater ex¬ 
perience. Pressure from the Chamber, and, doubtless, elsewhere, 
had the desired effect and an Assistant Controller-General reach¬ 
ed Karachi about five days before the order came into effect. 

The gradual acquisition, by the Government, of complete 
regulation of the country’s economy hot only placed greater 
burdens on individual firms, whose more experienced staff had 
been greatly depleted by the departure of men on military 
service, but changed the methods and patterns of trade con¬ 
siderably. The complete restriction on dealings in currency led 
to increasing use of letters of credit for the pupose of overseas 
trade and a decline in the use of bills of exchange. As is well 
known, arbitrage practically disappeared from financial prac¬ 
tice. Similarly, the Government exercised close control over the 
movement and employment of capital, by means of control 
of capital issues. 

Foreign trade, both as regards imports and exports, became 
subject to a system of licensing first instituted in 1941. At the 
outset, the restrictions were not unduly severe, but as the war 
progressed, they became more onerous. The problem, which had 
become familiar in the First World War, of documents arriving 
after the goods, arose in far greater measure in the Second and 
merchants were further perplexed by the arrival of diverted and 
frustrated cargo. With the entry of Japan. Karachi sprang into 
a degree of prominence, as a war-time port, not previously anti- 
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cipatcd and by May 1942, there were no less than 60,000 tons 
of diverted cargo lying in the port, in the identification of which 
traders were perforce much concerned. In setting up so many 
new forms of economic administration, the Government had its 
own problems to face—^particularly that of finding competent 
staff—and until these problems were overcome, traders found 
themselves wrestling with many difficulties and delays. 

Nothing illustrates better the drastic changes which had over¬ 
taken Karachi Port than the remarkable achievements of the 
Port Trust during those critical years. At the outbreak of war, it 
was not expected that Karachi would become a strategic port, 
but the crisis in the Far East created sudden and unexpected 
necessities. To meet these new responsibilities the Port Trust was 
compelled to increase its resources, notwithstanding the fact 
that everything—steel, timber, cement, equipment—was in 
short supply or totally unobtainable. Nevertheless, a determined 
initiative enabled the Port Trust to provide itself with another 
900 feet of lighterage wharf, to assemble a number of old cranes 
of assorted descriptions, to increase the number of tugs, to 
multiply the oil bunkering facilities and to provide the harbour 
with a complete road service which enabled vehicles to drive 
right up within reach of the derricks of ships lying alongside. 

During 1942, the Joint Anglo-American Mission on Ports 
visited Karachi and concluded that its maximum capacity at 
that time was about 8,000 tons of imports and exports daily, but 
that if additional tugs, lighters and cranes were provided, the 
maximum capacity might be raised to 10,000 tons daily. In 
^943> Traffic Manager, in the light of experience gained, 
estimated that the maximum figure'might reach 12,000 tons 
daily, provided the promised equipment arrived and that two 
of the four berths in use by ships under repair, were released. 
In fact, these two berths were never released, but the tonnage 
handled rose steadily and in the last year of the war, reached 
the record figure of 2,800,000 tons, a daily average throughout 
the year of 7,800 tons. Since most of this tonnage consisted of 
war material under the jurisdiction of the armed forces, with 
corresponding priority, it will be easily understood that the ex¬ 
peditious handling of merchandise was not a simple matter for 
traders. 

A word deserves to be added here on the outstanding ship 
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repair work, done at Karachi during the war, by local engineer¬ 
ing firms. The standard was set when, in April 1942, the motor 
vessel Georgic was towed into the harbour, a bombed and batter¬ 
ed hulk. Structural repairs were carried out by Herman & 
Mohatta Limited, a member of the Chamber; the engines were 
repaired under the direct supervision of the ship’s engineers and 
the electrical work was completed by the Karachi Port Trust 
and the Karachi Electric Supply Corporation Limited, also a 
member of the Chamber at that time. The entire repairs were 
finished by November and after engine trials, the Georgic left 
Karachi under her own power on ii December 1942. The 
number of merchant ships repaired rose from 154 (929,500 
gross tons) in 1942 to 387 (2,316,000 gross tons) in 1944. 
same time, the engineering department of the Port Trust car¬ 
ried out an unprecedented number of repair jobs to naval vessels. 
The total number of naval ships dry-docked during the war was 
83, the number of vessels on which major repairs were executed 
was 94 and on 132 vessels, minor repairs were completed. 

It was not unnatural and, certainly, not unexpected, that 
the war would stimulate difficulties with labour. It was not 
simply a question of identifying faults on either side—in fact, so 
far as labour in general was concerned, it was by and large 
conceded that Indian workers were genuinely doing their best 
to keep up with the demands made upon them by the war—but 
of the difficulties created by the war itself. The calls for increas¬ 
ed production, faster turnround, overtime and personal sacrifice, 
were continuous, while at the same time, food was becoming 
difficult to obtain (rationing was introduced in all urban areas), 
cloth was scarce and prices were rising steadily and, in some 
cases, scandalously. Employers did their hesi to meet the diffi¬ 
culties by paying dearness allowance and by opening ration 
shops within their firms so as to case the difficulties of procuring 
rations, but discontent was inevitable if, sometimes, misplaced. 

Chairmen of the Chamber were not, on the whole, much 
given to learned allusion, but on the subject of dearness allow¬ 
ance, the 1943 report records the Chairman’s view that, since 
the beginning of the war, it had been a case of quot homines tot 
sententiae. The Chamber had, in fact, done its best to preserve 
as much uniformity as possible among its members, but in the 
absence of a provincial cost of living index, the purpose was 
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difficult to achieve. Since 1939, the Chamber had been press¬ 
ing the Government of Sind to set up an organization which 
could produce a cost of livii.g index, a most necessary form ol' 
information whose utility would be ofver>^ wide application. A 
second difficulty was, as the Chairman described it, ‘the utter 
inconsistency of the attitude of the Government of India to the 
subject and in support of the warmth of this term, I need only 
instance that its own servants depending upon their occupations 
receive different scales of allowances in the same station which, 
in the case of the highest scale at Karachi, is nearly double what 
the Provincial Government (who after all are on the spot) con¬ 
sider proper and necessary.’ This abstruse observation is some¬ 
what ungrammatical and not entirely clear, but one secs what 
he means. 

The problems of labour, in the sub-continent, preceded the 
Second World War by many years and, in large measure, were 
the product of the rapid rise ofindustry, especially such concen¬ 
trated industries as that of cotton textiles which employed 
thousands of workers in the restricted areas of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. The Government, recognizing the growth of indus¬ 
trial labour problems, had already enacted legislation to regu¬ 
late factories and the employment of factory workers, to provide 
for workmen’s compensation and to regulate trade unions and 
trade disputes. A Royal Commission on Indian Labour, set 
up after the First World War was critical of the machinery 
provided by the Trade Disputes Act which it held to be un¬ 
necessarily ponderous especially in the early stages of a dispute. 
Be all this as it may, strikes became frequent and during 1928 
and 1929, there was industrial trouble throughout the country, 
in which Bombay particularly figured and from which Karachi 
was not exempt. 

Whatever may have been the just claims of Indian labour, 
the possibilities of meeting them were rendered unnecessarily 
troublesome by the unsatisfactory state of the trade union move¬ 
ment. Just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939, the Chamber 
had under consideration the Report on the Working of the Indian 
Trades Union Act for the year 1937-8 which disclosed some un¬ 
healthy circumstances. Out of twenty-three annual returns, due 
from unions in Sind under the provisions of the Act, only two 
had been received despite an extension of more than two 
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months. Two unions had debit balances at the close of the year 
while the expenditure of nine others had exceeded the income. 
The Chamber therefore endorsed a recommendation that, as 
in the case of Co-operative Societies, there should be compulsory 
government audit. It was also disquieting that of the twenty- 
three unions, twenty were presided over by one man and the 
Chamber expressed a welcome for any legislation that would 
make it unlawful for any individual to be an office-bearer in 
more than one labour union at any time. 

It will be remembered that the tendency of trade unionism 
in the sub-continent has usually been for unions to be formed 
by the employees of a particular firm or factory, rather than 
from the persons engaged in a particular occupation. Con¬ 
sequently, instead of there being, for example, a Transport 
Workers’ Union, there would be several unions of transport 
workers, each comprising the employees of a particular trans¬ 
port company. It is clear that so long as such unions remain 
unintegrated, it is impossible to deal with the claims of any 
particular class of worker on a country-wide or even final basis. 
Secondly, owing to widespread illiteracy, there was a marked 
tendency for a union to look outside the ranks of its own workers 
for persons who could conduct union affairs. Such persons were 
found either from those who, it appeared, had adopted union 
activity as a profession, or from well-placed and apparently 
influential people who, usually, because of their political inter¬ 
ests, consented to preside over the destinies of one or more 
unions. Both categories were undesirable and, in particular, the 
latter, since the individual had no real knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions with which the union members had to contend and, for 
the matter of that, no real interest at all beyond the publicity 
he hoped to secure. Unfortunately, many trade unions anxiously 
sought such presidents since their members fervently believed 
that by rubbing the brass lamp of influence powerful magic 
might be wrought, a notion that still persists in the sub-continent 
and is by no means confined to factory workers. 

Although, therefore, trade unions in the sub-continent were 
certainly not being well managed, it would have been unfair to 
cast the entire blame on the members who, victims of illiteracy, 
sometimes felt themselves compelled to have recourse to the 
assistance of persons who could read and write, even although 
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their interests were by no means identical with those of the 
union members. And for the same reasons, it would have been 
unfair to apply, too strenuously, the disciplinary provisions of 
the Trade Unions Act. On the other land, it was also felt, and 
with reason, that among the trade unions and their members, 
there was a good deal of irresponsibility that had nothing to do 
with illiteracy and, in Sind, this undesirable attitude had doubt¬ 
less been encouraged by ill-advised and premature labour legis¬ 
lation on the part of the Provincial Government. 

In 1940, a conference of Labour Ministers was held at Delhi 
to discuss, among other things, a proposal to make recognition 
of trade unions compulsory by law and the Registrar of Trade 
Unions in Sind asked the Chamber to assist in the evolution of 
a set of rules governing the formation of trade unions and the 
conduct of their affairs. The paramount purpose was that the 
rules should be equitable and should be conducive to real un¬ 
derstanding between employers and employed. The Committee 
accordingly prepared a set of rules based on those adopted by 
unions in the railway administration. It also drafted a set of 
conditions which it considered necessarily precedent to recogni¬ 
tion and these, although reasonable in so far as they insisted 
upon observance of statutory obligations under the Trade 
Unions Act, were probably unacceptable to labour on other 
grounds. At all events, it is evident from the record that they 
were not adopted. 

In 1943, a Bill to make recognition of trade unions compul¬ 
sory was introduced in the Central Legislature and the Chair¬ 
man remarked that the conditions attaching to recognition were 
very mild. Experience of trade unionism in Karachi, according 
to him, was not encouraging and did not lead to the conclusion 
that a mild approach would nourish a healthy trade union 
movement. Once more, the complaint appeared that workers 
relied on leadei's who were not connected with the industries 
represented and whose purposes were political, or personal, or 
both. In an opinion submitted to the Commissioner of Labour 
in Sind, the Chamber expressed the view that all employers 
would prefer to deal with well-organized and well-administered 
unions, but that the present Bill, if passed, would compel the 
recognition of all unions, and possibly a multiplicity of unions 
in the same firm or industry and even of unions whose organiza- 
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tion was not only unrepresentative of the workers, but was 
effectively controlled by leaders whose purposes were not indus¬ 
trial peace but political disharmony. 

The claims of labour continued to occupy public attention to 
an ever-growing extent and by the end of the war a good deal of 
legislation had been passed or was under consideration. The 
CJovernment introduced a set of principles which, in cases where 
dearness allowance was not linked up, by a sliding scale, with 
a particular series of cost of living index numbers, were intended 
to ensure that the downward adjustment of the allowances, 
which should come about as prices fell after the close ofhostilities, 
could not arouse discontent. The Chamber was asked by the 
Commissioner of I.abour in Sind to ensure that its members 
volimtarily adopted the principles, but the Chamber was again 
compelled to draw attention to the absence of an official work¬ 
ing-class cost of living index in Sind. 

In 1946, the Chamber appointed a special sub-committee to 
inquire into the terms and conditions of service applicable 
generally to clerical and subordinate staff in Karachi. A ques¬ 
tionnaire was prepared and issued to all members from whose 
replies an average was reached of the salaries, allowances and 
other emoluments granted by commercial houses in Karachi 
and on this basis, the sub-committee prepared its recommenda¬ 
tions as to what should be considered a fair scale of wages and 
allowances. The recommendations were circulated to all mem¬ 
bers for their guidance and a copy was sent to the Secretary of 
the Central Pay Commission who had asked to be furnished 
with information as to grades of pay, etc. given by the larger 
commercial firms in Karachi. 

A question arose as to tne calculation of overtime pay follow¬ 
ing upon the appearance of an article in the Indian Labour 
Gazette in 1946, stating that it was the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that for the purpose of calculating overtime, pay 
under section 47 of the Factories Act, dearness or war allowance 
should be included. The legality of this was in doubt and as the 
question transcended local interests, the Chamber referred the 
matter to the Associated Chambers which took up the sub¬ 
ject with the Central Government. 

The Chamber was asked to express its views on the Minimum 
Wages Bill, introduced into the Central Legislature in 1946 and 
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replied that it had no objection to the principles of the Bill. 
However, as worded, some of its provisions were likely to inflict 
hardship upon employers which, probably, was by no means 
intended and the Chamber added its explanation showing how 
at least one clause of the Bill would cause serious difficulty. The 
Bill of 1943, whose purpose was to make recognition of trade 
unions compulsory, was replaced in 1946 by fresh proposals 
having the same purpose and also providing for the establish¬ 
ment of industrial courts. The Chamber had nothing to say in 
opposition to the new Bill except that, as in the case of the 1943 
draft, it considered that the conditions upon which recognition 
could be compelled, were too mild. 

From the traders’ point of view, war risk insurance, in those 
days, was a matter of great concern and, for the Chamber, 
always the subject of special preoccupation. As soon as war 
started, the natural tendency was for insurance companies in 
India to raise the rate of premium for war risk insurance, even 
although the change in risk might have been negligible or noth¬ 
ing. At the outbreak of war, the rate for war ri k insurance at 
sea, in respect of coastal traffic, was a quarter per cent, but 
within a few months it had been raised to one and a half per 
cent, although there had scarcely been any deterioration in the 
risk. The Chamber joined in a protest directed to the Bombay 
Fire Insurance Association which replied that it was powerless 
since the rates were fixed in London, by underwriters, in con¬ 
junction with the Government War Risk Insurance Office. 

Various trade associations in Karachi and Bombay, at an 
early stage of the war, asked the Government of India to prepare 
a scheme for insurance against war risk of commodities on 
land. A rough outline was prepared, following, substantially, 
the terms of the Act in force in the United Kingdom which cover¬ 
ed risk of loss or damage caused by the acts of an enemy or by 
acts done in rep>elling an enemy. The scheme applied to all 
commodities except growing crops, coal, cement, certain miner¬ 
als and ores and mineral oils of all descriptions. In the case of 
stocks exceeding a value of Rs. 20,000, which were insured 
against fire, war risk insurance would be compulsory and volun¬ 
tary in the case of stocks not insured against fire or less than 
Rs. 20,000 in value. The premium rate would be fixed at three- 
monthly intervals and adjusted on the basis of experience. In 
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the first instance, the rate proposed was one-eighth per cent per 
month, and the scheme was to be administered by the fire insur¬ 
ance companies in India, as agents of the Central Government, 

Commenting on the proposals, the Chamber remarked that 
having regard to the nature of the risks then prevailing in India, 
the proposed initial premium was very high and would treble 
the cost of fire insurance at the least and, in some instances, 
would multiply it many times more. The Chamber thought that 
a lower rate would have the advantage of attracting those who, 
under the terms of the scheme, could only come in as volunteers. 
The entry of Japan into the war and that nation’s succession of 
speedy victories, made discussion of the scheme academic in 
many respects, although protests continued against the rates 
of premia, especially when, as was inevitable, the rates increas¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, the scheme became an ordinance in 1940 and 
in the same year, the Karachi Exchange Banks proposed to the 
Chamber that the time had come for a scheme to cover im¬ 
movable property, with which the Chamber agreed. 

At the best of times, insurance ofl'ers many problems for 
solution, and times of war, as well as war risk, are not among 
the most amenable circumstances. As the war went on, the 
scheme threw up, as could only be expected, abundant per¬ 
plexities towards the soh ing of which the Karachi Chamber 
took a leading and valuable part. On the question of war risk 
declaratory policies, the Chamber pressed for the inclusion of 
all types of business concerns whereas the Government’s original 
intention was to limit their use to manufacturers. The Chamber 
favoured the proposal that the Free French Territories in the 
sub-continent should be permitted to participate in the British 
India war risk insurance scheme and, in any case, as the Cham¬ 
ber pointed out, if the Free French Territories sought to intro¬ 
duce a scheme of their own, the financial hazards would be 
considerable so that the insurance would probably not be 
effective. 

The Chamber tried to persuade the Government to agree to 
the grant of immediate war risk insurance cover in Karachi, 
through local insurance agents. Under the terms of the scheme, 
cover was not available until such time as the premium had 
reached the parent office of the insurance company concerned, 
in Bombay or Calcutta, and the policy had been issued. Owing 
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to the risks of loss or delay in the mail, the Chamber drew atten¬ 
tion to the possibility that goods might remain uncovered against 
war risk for an indefinite period and, in any case, for not less 
than four or five days. To this request the Government was un¬ 
able to agree, nor did the Government agree to a suggestion from 
the Chamber that arson or looting, following, or as a result of, 
enemy action, should be brought within the scope of the War 
Risk Insurance Ordinance. 

A member of the Chamber drew attention to the omission, 
in existing war risk policies, to protect owners of merchandise 
against the risk of seizure by the enemy, loss due to destruction 
by the enemy or due to destruction ordered in pursuance 
of‘scorched earth’ tactics. With the presence of the Japanese 
on India’s eastern frontier, and even across it, these risks 
had become tangible. Seizure by the enemy, the Government 
was not prepared to cover, but los.>es due to ‘scorched 
earth’ methods were brought within the ambit of the scheme 
Further problems arose in connection with mill stores and 
machinery spare parts, held by factory owners and not for sale. 
War risk policies related primarily to goods for sale and there¬ 
fore a decision on covering spares held by factories was neces¬ 
sary. The response was favourable. 

Because of Allied victories, the risks of lossduc to hostilities 
steadily diminished and both the Madras and the Upper India 
Chambers raised the question of reducing war risk premia, 
mentioning, by way of justification, that as the risk of air attack 
had decreased, the Government was reducing expenditure on 
air raid precautions. The Chamber supported the proposal that 
rates should be reduced and the Associated Chambers succeeded 
in persuading the Government to agree. Still further reductions 
became possible in 1944 and in 1945, the question of terminating 
the scheme altogether was introduced. Once more, the Upper 
India Chamber was responsible for the suggestion which the 
Chamber entirely supported. 

Besides the necessity for a scheme to cover merchandise 
against loss due to war, the importance of protecting workers, 
while somewhat superfluous in Karachi, achieved considerable 
significance in eastern India, and especially in the highly 
industrialized area of Calcutta, which had experienced a few 
minor air raids of which the consequence was widespread panic 
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among all classes. A scheme was prepared providing a scale of 
relief for workers who might suffer injury during times of hostile 
attack, and the Chamber was asked for its views. In reply, the 
Chamber expressed the opinion that the proposed scale of relief 
was not likely to have much effect in encouraging workers to 
remain at their posts during periods of danger, and the Chamber 
considered that the terms of the plan should be changed so as 
to provide for an adequate scale of ‘compensation’ rather than 
for a minimum amount of relief. 

Similarly, too, air raid precautions, in Karachi, were of no 
great urgency, but they could not be entirely forgotten, and the 
Chamber supported proposals made by the Karachi Indian 
Merchants* Association for measures to minimize the danger 
from air attacks, and for the encouragement of private schemes 
among factory owners and landlords for the protection of per¬ 
sonnel and property. In fact, the Karachi Corporation had 
prepared an air raid precautions scheme, to cost ten lakhs of 
rupees, and the Government of Sind had also adopted measures 
for safeguarding the city should emergencies arise. 

Among the minor consequences of the war were the incon¬ 
veniences which arose from the requisitioning of premises under 
rule 75A of the Defence of India Ruh s. It appeared that in the 
absence of specific legislation, the tenant of premises requisition¬ 
ed by the Government continued to be liable to pay rent to the 
landlord, the tenancy not being determined by the Requisition¬ 
ing Order. This was a hardship in itself, to which could be added 
the difficulty of the ousted tenant in finding other residential or 
business premises on suitable terms, and the loss the tenant might 
sustain in having spent money on the requisitioned premises to 
make them suitable to his purpose. The Chamber therefore asked 
for legislation in the form of the British Landlord and Tenant 
(Requisitioned Land) Act of 1942, but the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Sind, on rather flimsy grounds, replied that 
such legislation was not considered necessary. The case was 
referred to the Associated Chambers whose s( cretary asked if 
the Karachi Chamber was satisfied with the Sind Government’s 
reply. No definite conclusion was reached and it is certain that 
some occup ers of requisitioned premises did suffer difficulty and 
loss. Cases also arose of sudden increases of rent and several 
members of the Chamber complained of drastic and djsadvan- 
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tagcous changes in the terms on which they remained as tenants 
of their premises. 

In 1943, the question came to be seriously considered of the 
arrangements to be made, at the end of the war, for providing 
passages home for civilians who had, perforce, to remain in the 
sub-continent until peace returned. In the preparation of lists 
and estimates, the Chamber did important work so far as its 
own membership was concerned and the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman represented the Chamber on the Sind Passage Com¬ 
mittee. The questions involved were by no means simple, relat¬ 
ing, as they did, to age, physical and mental health, length of 
unbroken service in the sub-continent, the long-continued separ¬ 
ation of parents from their children and the exigencies of busi¬ 
ness. It was estimated that during the six months immediately 
following the war, no less than 11,500 passages would be requir¬ 
ed from India as a whole and among these, 330 would be the 
requirement for Sind. Considering that, at the same time, the 
repatriation of personnel of the armed forces would be in pro¬ 
gress (a matter which, ultimately, became one of much delicacy 
and, even, political significance) the demands on severely at¬ 
tenuated shipping resources would clearly be heavy. 

In May 1940, Karachi suffered renewed experience, in even 
more acute form, of an old trouble, namely scarcity of water. 
The reader is already familiar with some of the delays, disputes 
and difficulties that had, for so many years, accompanied 
Karachi’s totally unsatisfactory water supply. Since the estab¬ 
lishment of supplies at Malir in 1880, a further piped supply had 
been provided from Dumlotte about forty miles distant. In the 
meantime, the population had approximately trebled itself and 
with the considerable increase in military requirements occa¬ 
sioned by war, the situation deteriorated swiftly. 

The Municipality set up a special Water Works Committee 
whose subsequent report disclosed a position of considerable 
gravity and, unless measures to cure the shortage were adopted, 
disaster to health, as well as to the commerce of the port, would 
certainly follow. After studying the report, the Committee pre¬ 
pared a lengthy statement of its own views which, along with 
some practical suggestions, was submitted to the Chief Officer 
of the Municipality. It appeared that most of the suggestions put 
forward by the Chamber had been utilized by the Municipality 
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and, in addition, a survey had been undertaken whose object 
was the preparation of a scheme for bringing regular and suffi¬ 
cient supplies of water from the Indus. The months following 
renxained critical and the Municipal Corporation issued daily 
statements showing the level of water in all wells, but after the 
August rain, the practice was discontinued. This, the Chamber 
deprecated and asked that it be provided, at the beginning of 
each month, with a brief statement showing the level of water 
in all wells and galleries and the average daily quantity of water 
supplied to the city during the previous month. 

In the following year, the seasonal shortage proved to be as 
serious as before and the Chamber offered suggestions whose 
purpose was to conserve water supplies as much as possible. 
Meanwhile, the Chief Officer forwarded a booklet which gave 
particulars of a scheme, to cost one hundred and seventy lakhs 
of rupees, for bringing water from the River Indus to Karachi, 
together with information on the point of intake, viaduct, pump¬ 
ing arrangements and so on. Since it was evident that the Corpo¬ 
ration could not undertake, by itself, a scheme of such magni¬ 
tude, the Chamber was asked to support the Corporation’s 
appeal to the Provincial and Central Governments for subsidies. 
In principle, the Chamber considered the scheme sound and 
promised its full support, but at the same time, it was felt neces¬ 
sary to warn the Corporation that the Government, while sym¬ 
pathetic and helpful, might expect a bigger contribution from 
Municipal revenues than the Corporation perhaps anticipated. 
It is evident that the Chamber had in mind the evasions and 
wastages that the Corporation had not so far been able to pre¬ 
vent and also the necessity for fullest economy in the adminis¬ 
tration. 

To meet the cost of the Indus Water Supply Scheme the 
Municipal Corporation proposed to have recourse to its fav¬ 
ourite method of financing, i.e. to increase the terminal taxes on 
merchandise, so that they wouldrealize Rs. 24.5 1 khs per annum 
insteadof Rs. 10 lakhs. TTie contribution towards the Municipal 
revenues from terminal taxes would, therefore, become forty per 
cent insteadof twenty-two and a half per cent and, in its protest, 
the Chamber pointed out that in Bombay, the contribution 
received from terminal taxes was only fifteen per cent of the total 
Corporation revenues while in Calcutta and Madras no terminal 
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taxes were levied at all. The Chamber therefore suggested that 
property, water, and conservancy taxes should be increased so 
as to produce Rs. 37*8 lakhs a year instead of Rs. 25*1 lakhs and 
that rents for ground in the Lyari Quarter could legitimately be 
increased from one rupee per annum to six rupees. 

It was hoped that the year 1943 might witness the arrival of 
Indus water in Karachi and the first of the pumping sets and 
machinery ordered from the United Kingdom. These anticipa¬ 
tions were, unhappily, not realized, but with help from the 
army, sufficient water was pumped into Karachi to avert the 
worst disasters. At that time, no one foresaw, or could have fore¬ 
seen, that four years later, after the creation of Pakistan, the 
population of the city would multiply several times, almost over¬ 
night, and that whatever the improvements made, the supply 
would be thoroughly inadequate for the new capital. After the 
partition, considerable hardship was felt for several years by the 
poor, and considerable inconvenience and expense were placed 
upon the well-to-do by the insufficient supply. The problem 
remained unsolved until, with the help of generous assistance 
from the United States, a Greater Karachi Water Supply 
Scheme was ventured upon. The execution of this scheme was 
no very brilliant performance and not until 1959, when the 
public voice became effectively insistent and the new govern¬ 
ment responsive, was there some tangible measure of improve¬ 
ment. 

The necessity for strategic roads in Sind led to construction 
which promised to be of considerable value to the civilian popu¬ 
lation, but apart from this piece of doubtful good fortune, the 
situation remained unsatisfactory. In 1943, the Chairman point¬ 
ed out that the mileage of metalled road in Sind per lakh of 
population was 5*8, the lowest of any province in India. By 
comparison, the figure in Madras was 43.5 and 53-4 in Bombay 
while in the United States it was 700. The total unmetal led 
road mileage in Sind was, at that time, about 11,500 of which 
much, if not most, was impassable to motor traffic at any time 
and to all traffic after rain. Since the beginning of the war, about 
300 miles of feeder road had been constructed of which only a 
small portion was metalled. The Governor, in a reply to these 
observations, admitted the inadequacy and very rightly added 
that the road system of Sind was not only an indication, ‘but a 
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prime cause of her general backwardness.* 

The Chamber was, therefore, in urging road consiruction 
doing good social, as well as economic, service to the community 
and it welcomed the proposal of the Sind Government to estab¬ 
lish a road planning division whose business was to prepare a 
post-war road planning scheme for Sind. Unfortunately, the 
road development scheme was reduced from one of 30 crores 
to one of 12.7 crores of rupees to which the Chairman referred, 
at the annual meeting of 1945, with considerable disappoint¬ 
ment. ‘To my mind,* he said, ‘any road scheme for the province 
should embrace all its inhabitants, because imtil the whole 
country is provided with communications of this nature it must 
remain lawless, backward in education and impaired in health. 
Only a paltry hundred odd miles of roads were improved in 
1945 and when I remind you that we have in all only 520 miles 
of metalled roads and 9,600 miles or so of unmetalled roads 
throughout the province, you will realize how much requires 
to be done.* Between himself and his predecessor of 1943, there 
seems to be some difference as to the figures, but that is of little 
moment. About the agreement on principle, there could be no 
dispute. 

Of railways, during the strained and demanding days of 
global war, there was little to be said. Obviously, there was no 
prospect of construction and very little of improvement. Civilian 
needs came after those of the army and, at one time, a proposal 
was set afoot to dismantle the line to Badin so that the material 
could be used elsewhere to serve theatres of war. In 1946, how¬ 
ever, as part of its post-war development plans, the Railway 
Board reopened the question of the Bombay-Sind connection. 
Engineering and traffic surveys were started, the original 
plan being for the projected line to connect Badin with 
Viramgaum on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. The Chamber set up 
a special sub-committee to study the project and its conclusions 
were unfavourable. The saving of time and convenience, when 
measured aginst the vastly increased cost of the proposals, as 
compared with the estimated cost prior to the war, were not, 
according to the sub-committee, such as to justify the construc¬ 
tion and, as we know, the plan never matured. 

As with railways, so with currency, the great days of public 
controversy had been swept away by the broom of rigorotis 
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restriction. Exchange control and currency management had 
made otiose all those profound, sometimes heated, disputes that 
raged around official policy, and even now, whatever measure 
of freedom may have been preserved in some countries and 
restored in others, it is unlikely that the days of absolute mobility 
of money will ever return. Nevertheless, when, in 1940, the 
Government of India reduced the silver content of the coinage, 
the Upper India Chamber suggested that the Government be 
asked to state clearly that the change was only a wartime 
measure and that the accepted standard rupee of eleven-twelfths 
fine silver and one-twelfth alloy, would be restored when hostili¬ 
ties ceased. The Karachi Chamber felt that the question should 
be deferred until the war was over and since a majority of the 
Associated Chambers shared this view, the matter was dropped. 

Tlie Chamber was consulted at the time of declaring the 
exchange value of the rupee for the pui'pose of entering the 
International Monetary Fund and, again, in 1945 when the 
Government of India took up a proposal to decimal ze the rupee 
which would be divided into a hundred cents. The Chamber 
endorsed the opinions expressed in the Government’s explana¬ 
tory memorandum and asked that the advice of all Chambers 
of Commerce be taken before the change was actually adopted. 
Similarly, the Government proposed to decimalize the system 
of weights and measures with which, too, the Chamber entirely 
agreed. Unfortunately, these useful reforms went astray in the 
Legislative Assembly due, mainly, it appears, to the fear of some 
members that the changes might lead to extensive duping of 
the illiterate masses. So far as the Indian Republic is concerned, 
therefore, it was left to the independent Government to institute 
these changes and it does not seem that the illiterate are duped 
as easily as many feared. 

Meanwhile, the war came to its end, but, for the sub-conti¬ 
nent, in an atmosphere of great political imccrtainty. In one 
respect, however, there could be no uncertainty at all, for the 
visit of Sir Stafford Cripps, in 1942, had created a prospect of 
self-government from which no withdrawal was possible. But 
although the question of granting complete self-government had 
received its long-awaited answer, the means of implementing 
an unalterable intention remained to be found. In retrospect, 
one secs that events moved inexorably then, even if the conflict- 
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ing purposes of the major political parties of the sub-continent 
introduced deadlock at the conference table and, sometimes, 
bloodshed in the streets. These recurring internal differences 
might be, and doubtless were, a source of distraction and delay; 
certainly they were injurious to the sub-continent and to its 
trade. Yet, notwithstanding all the hazards and the problems, 
notwithstanding all that British rule might justly claim for itself, 
it was, for the regime whose origins dated from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth I, clearly time to go. From its own point of view, the 
Chamber looked forward to the impending vital changes in a 
mood well stated by a representative of one of its members. At 
the annual general meeting of March 1946, he observed: T think 
it safe to say that if the reins of Government are handed over 
graciously and graciously received, our trading relations with 
this coimtry will continue and improve.’ 

Some seventeen months afterwards, the new order entered 
upon Its estate and there then arose two Dominions, later to 
become republics, India and Pakistan. 
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PAKISTAN 


The Chamber’s loyal acceptance of the changed situation and 
its position in the new Dominion of Pakistan was well and clearly 
expressed at the annual general meeting held in 1948. On this 
occasion, the Governor-General, Quaid-i-Azam Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah, was present in his official capacity and the Chairman 
took the opportunity ol' closing his address with these words: 
‘I can assure you, on behalf of this Chamber, of our whole¬ 
hearted and loyal support in the great work you have begun, 
of making Pakistan great and prosperous and I am confident 
that we can make a worthy contribution to this cause/ As we 
shall see, this assurance has been faithfully observed and, in 
adjusting itself to the changed circumstances, to which we must 
refer later in some detail, the Chamber has never departed from 
a long-established tradition of integrity in the conduct of its 
official business and constructiveness in its criticism. At the same 
time, it has not relinquished its capacity for plain speech, con¬ 
cerning which a former Governor of Sind once remarked: ‘Your 
criticism of Government is sometimes trenchant, and I would 
like to say that it loses none of its effect by being always express¬ 
ed with courtesy and restraint. I wish everyone else would re¬ 
member that reform of abuses docs not necessitate abuse from 
the reformer.’ 

The immediate consequences of partition upon trade are too 
well known to call for more than general mention, but it is useful 
to remind ouiselves that, overnight, the circumstances which 
prevailed in Karachi, and the pattern of its commerce, under¬ 
went as drastic a change as could ever have been conceived. 
While the new Government was endeavouring, in the teeth of 
immense difficulties, to set itself up in its capital, the population 
was being multiplied several times, the new influx comprising, 
for the most part, people in impoverished circumstances. Until 
such time as they could be accommodated and provided with a 
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means of livelihood, they formed an appalling incubus for the 
Government which could not, if only for reasons of humanity, 
ignore their claims to prompt consideration and relief. Even as 
it wrestled with these problems, the Government was confront¬ 
ed with wide dislocation in all public offices, banks, and in all 
forms of public service and utility, caused by the migration of 
those who desired no longer to stay in Karachi and wished to 
take up life anew in the Indian Dominion. As if these circums¬ 
tances were not enough to hinder trade, there was a general 
departure of local commercial people who were mainly, al¬ 
though not entirely, drawn from the Hindu community. For 
these reasons it is probably true to say that, for a short while, 
the old-established foreign firms, banks and insurance com¬ 
panies, in Pakistan, performed an invaluable function in helping 
to sustain trade and preserve continuity of business which 
never came to a standstill whatever the crisis. 

In taking stock of the new situation, the Chamber was con¬ 
fronted with certain inescapable considerations whose existence 
conclusively established a new state of things. The lamentably 
strained relations with India precluded all hope of trade with 
that part of Karachi’s hinterland which lay to the north-east 
and, as if to make certain that this should be so, India embarked 
upon the construction of a deep-water port at Kandla which 
gave to India the alternative to Bombay that Karachi had once 
provided. Likewise, it was to be seen how the note of acerbity, 
which prevailed in the relationship between the two new Domi¬ 
nions, would affect the exchange of goods between them, and 
especially the exchange of raw materials for manufactured 
articles. Thirdly, there was the vital question of military pre¬ 
cautions wliich each was taking against the other, at a cost 
to the tax-payer which the late Mr. Ghulam Mohamed, Pak¬ 
istan’s first Finance Minister, so often deprecated in his budget 
speeches. 

A second dominating, and enduring, circumstance was the 
division of Pakistan into two wings, separated by Indian terri¬ 
tory a thousand miles across, and distinct as to size, climate, 
density of population, daily habits and language. Although the 
loyalty of both to the unifying conception of Pakistan might be 
unquestionable, the political implications were clearly profound 
and, in later years, proved to be difficult. No less difficult were 
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the economic considerations, for the necessity of maintaining 
close contact between both wings was not only indispens¬ 
able, but an admii.istrativc problem as well as a probable 
source of expense to the State. More important than these was 
the possibility of one being compelled to make undue claims 
upon the other, depending upon the state of markets and the 
richness or poverty of harvests. It cannot be ignored that efforts 
to bring the two wings into as close an economic relationship 
as possible, and, on the other hand, the competing demands of 
each wing in the distribution of the country’s earned wealth 
have had their impact upon commerce. 

The Cliamber had also to consider the financial position of 
the new country and its ability to maintain the currency at its 
declared value. It was evident that Pakistan intended to institute 
its own reserve banking system at as early a stage as possible 
and in 1948, the State Bank of Pakistan, which became res¬ 
ponsible for currency and banking management, was establish¬ 
ed. It deserves to be said here that the State Bank is one of 
Pakistan’s better institutions and has done well by its country. 
Considering the difficulties into which Pakistan fell, both with 
respect to inflation and to foreign exchange resources, it is no 
more than just to add that had the Ministry of Finance and 
the State Bank (both pillars of financial orthodoxy, apart from 
one or two unhappy decisions which, it is unlikely, will ever be 
repeated) been permitted to carry on their financial adminis¬ 
tration without interference from the ignorant and the venal, 
those difficulties would have been considerably less than they 
ultimately became. 

Fourthly, the Chamber had to reflect upon the probability 
of a departure from the close trading links which particularly 
obtained with the United Kingdom and the embarking upon a 
policy of diversification in trade. Allied to this, was the prospect 
of a policy of industrialization which, if successful, would un¬ 
doubtedly affect importers and exporters. Both of hesc major 
aspects of economic policy will be referred to again, but, mean¬ 
while, it may be said that industrialization grew into so signifi¬ 
cant a feature of the economy of Pakistan, and the contribution 
of Chamber members to that development so important, that, 
in 1951, the name of the Chamber was altered so as to become 
‘The Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry*. 
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Lastly, there was the change of view inevitably springing 
from the national bias inherent in the new nation. Put plainly, 
unless the Pakistani people were given, and encouraged to take, 
an ever-growing share in the commerce and industry of their 
country, they might well ask what the countiy was for? This 
legitimate aspiration could not be denied, much less disapprov¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, foreign trade implied foreign representation 
and, in some important instances, actual dependence upon 
foreign enterprise. Further, as an under-developed country, with 
small prospect of accumulating capital, Pakistan had much to 
look for abroad and a policy of chauvinism would have been 
disastrous. In parenthesis, it can be said that Pakistan success¬ 
fully avoided it. The question, therefore, which confronted the 
Chamber, as representative of many foreign interests, as well 
as of many Pakistani firms, was how to reconcile apparently 
conflicting ambitions and how to ensure that there would be no 
unfair or partial treatment of non-Pakistani establishments, 
without encroaching upon the right of the Government to carry 
on the administration as it thought wisest. 

So much for major considerations; there existed, too, aspects 
which, if minor by comparison, did nevertheless invite serious 
concern. These comprised such questions as the position of exist¬ 
ing trade marks, patents and designs; the possibilities and con¬ 
sequences of double taxation; the position of non-Pakistanis al¬ 
ready living and working in the country, to which subsequently 
became related the United Kingdom Citizenship Act of 1948. 
Important questions were likely to arise in connection with 
limited liability companies, as well as banking institutions and 
partnership firms, particularly all those with offices in the Indian 
Dominion. The problem of movement to and from India and 
tlie effect of the legislation relating to evacuee property might 
well, and did, offer special problems of their own. It was, more¬ 
over, perfectly plain, that Pakistan intended to legislate anew 
for many subjects of great c ommercial importance and the out¬ 
come of this intention could only be awaited with sympathy as 
well as with vigilance. 

Such passing inconveniences as shortage of accommodation 
in Karachi, dislocation of public services, delay in mails, tele¬ 
graphs and trains, and the necessities imposed by special 
measures to meet the refugee problem and crisis in Ka^mir, 
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the Chamber and its members could, and did, cheerfully share 
with the rest of the country. Less easy, perhaps, to cope with 
were the instances of misplaced zeal exhibited chiefly by middle 
and lower members of the official hierarchy. The Chamber 
records contain details of many such occasions and although 
no useful purpose is likely to be served in repeating the details 
here, it would be an omission not to say that the problem 
became sufficiently prominent, at an early stage, to justify 
mention at the annual general meeting of 1948 when, as we 
know, Mr. Jinnah was present. The hope was then expressed 
that the ‘petty usurpations of power by minor officials here 
and there’ would prove to be a passing evil and there can be 
no doubt that it has never been the intention of the Government 
of Pakistan either to resile from obligations honourably in¬ 
herited or undertaken, or to harass any group of people or to 
encourage any sense of discrimination between classes. Never¬ 
theless, the inability of the Government to control some of its 
servants has been a recurrent and disturbing factor and it is 
not unfair to say that Jack-in-office has been a nuisance to the 
public and an embarrassment to his country. 

This particular form of unnecessary irritation is not, of course, 
to be confused with the undoubted right of the administration 
to make laws and regulations to safeguard the national interest. 
Many such regulations were received with ill-informed criti¬ 
cism on the part of some most affected by them, and it was 
frequently overlooked that in placing these apparent limitations 
on individual freedom of activity, the Pakistan Government 
was, ususally, doing no more than had already been done 
elsewhere and, particularly, in the United Kingdom which, 
since 1939, had provided itself with formidable equipment for 
the collection of its revenues, the protection of its foreign ex¬ 
change and the control of capital. From the point of view of the 
i trader, and of the Chamber which represented him, the two 
: great and legitimate sources of criticism were the interminable 
I delays in replying to reasonable representations and the dis- 
I agreeable practice of sometimes not replying at all. Of these 
I long-continued disappointments, the Chairman, in 1954, 
I observed: Tf certain of our representations to the Ministries 
I remained unanswered this is no new experience and on the 
I whole I believe that there has been a perceptible improvement 
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in this respect. The Chamber, nevertheless, continues to press 
for replies where these arc still awaited and we can only hope 
that the Ministries concerned will in due course extend to us 
the courtesy of a reply to the points we have raised.’ The second 
source of criticism arose from the negligent manner in which 
many official documents were drafted and printed so as to make 
it extremely difficult to understand them or their pui-pose. 
Even where the purpose was apparent, clarification and cor¬ 
rection had often to be sought. 

For the Chamber, as an organization, the new circumstances 
necessarily brought about considerable changes. Its new name, 
adopted in 1951, has already been mentioned, but this was 
preceded by other events of equal or greater significance. An 
immediate consequence of Pakistan’s creation was a substantial 
and, for several years, continuous increase in membership. By 
1948, the membership of the Chamber had risen above the 
limit of eighty prescribed by the Articles of Association which 
were then amended by raising the maximum to one hundred 
and fifty. The increase in membership was mainly due to the 
establishment of subsidiary companies in Pakistan, the arrival 
of firms wh’ch had not previously maintained offices in Karachi 
and the desire of many Pakistani firms to join. It was, however, 
evident that a simple amendment as to numbers did not meet 
the new situation and, in 1950, both the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association were substantially amended. As altered, 
these documents took congnizanceof the change of meaning to 
be attributed to the word ‘British’, but, by so doing, the origi¬ 
nal basis of membership was altered and a fresh basis was there¬ 
fore adopted by which members were divided into two groups. 
Ordinary and Associate, the former being limited to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty and members of the latter qualifying for Ordinary 
membership through the passage of time. The Memorandum 
of Association was changed so as to remove the limitation on 
the Chamber’s activities to Sind and to extend them to the 
whole of Pakistan, but, in particular, to the then Federal Capi¬ 
tal, Sind and Baluchistan. 

On I August 1947, the Chamber, along with the West Punjab 
and N. W. F. P. Chamber, the Chittagong Chamber and the 
Narayangunj Chamber relinquished their connection with the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in India ^nd proposals 
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were set afoot for the formation of a similar organization in 
Pakistan. Accordingly, these four Chambers became the founda¬ 
tion members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Pakistan, usually spoken of as ‘Assochap’, which came into 
being in September 1948 and was registered as an association 
not for profit. The Karachi Chamber has provided the, as it 
were, head office for Assochap which has, like its Indian 
counterpart, served as an important instrument for collective 
approaches to the Government and for the interchange of 
information and opinions on matters of concern to its members. 

In response to a questionnaire, issued in 1948 for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on the reallocation and redistribu¬ 
tion of scats in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, there 
arose, for the first time after independence, the question of 
representation for commercial bodies, in legislatures. Question 
22 related to the desirability of granting representation to 
special interests and the Chamber, in its reply, urged the claims 
of commerce and industry to special consideration, and asked 
that two seats be given to the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce of Pakistan. A decision was taken by a sub-committee of 
the Constituent Assembly that, for the time being, no seats 
need be allotted to special interests and institutions and the 
question, in this general form, was not pursued. The subject 
again arose, more specifically, in 1950, when Lieut.-Col.Hossack 
who, for a number of years, had represented the Chamber in 
the Sind Legislative Assembly, resigned for reasons of health. 
The letter of resignation was passed to the Governor of Sind 
by the Chamber which asked for a fresh electoral roll to be 
prepared for the Chamber constituency, since there had been 
so many changes after the partition. The Governor of Sind did 
not reply to the letter and the Chamber was not called upon 
to elect a new representative. After this, the entire question of 
specific commercial representation lapsed. It might indeed 
seem that the effort of the Chamber to maintain continuance 
of such representation was possibly less well-advised among 
its public activities and, for the matter of that, the allotment 
of scats for such a purpose inconsistent with the constitutional 
goals Pakistan had set for itself. Yet, nine years later, the new 
Government thought it necessary and desirable to make pro¬ 
vision for the nomination, to locally elected councils, of persons 
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to represent, inter alia^ agricultural and industrial interests. 

It remains possible that the validity of the Chamber’s claims 
to representation in legislative bodies may be questioned, but 
it is not to be assumed that the purposes were political. Its 
earlier membership of such organizations had always been in¬ 
tended to serve the useful, and, in the circumstances, necessary 
purpose of bringing expert knowledge to commercial and in¬ 
dustrial problems and not to tamper with purely political 
considerations. Upon the creation of Pakistan, the Chamber’s 
traditional abstention from politics became even more rigorous¬ 
ly observed and in the entire reports for the years after 1947, 
it is impossible to find anything which has the least political 
implication. While it could, and did, communicate regularly 
with the Government on matters within its own province, the 
Chamber by itself, offered nothing for public consideration 
and, happily, has never indulged in the practice of issuing 
statements to the Press, a form of publicity beloved of the 
illustrious obscure. 

Nevertheless in its own commendable way, the Chamber 
participated actively in the promotion of worthy public causes. 
Through its efforts, nearly two lakhs of rupees were collected 
from Chamber members, and their staffs, for the Quaid-i- 
Azam’s Memorial Fund, and more than a lakh of rupees for 
the Central Flood Relief Committee for East Pakistan and 
Punjab, nor was any other charitable appeal ignored. From 
its own funds, the Chamber made gifts in aid of sport and to 
enable Pakistani teams to compete abroad. The records of the 
Chamber contain several letters of appreciation in response to 
such gifts, including one signed by President Ayub Khan, in his 
earlier capacity gf Commander-in-Chief. On Republic Day, 
celebrated for the first time on 23 March 1956, the Chamber 
lavishly decorated its premises in honour of the occasion and 
was awarded first prize for the best dressed private office build¬ 
ing in Karachi. 

Perhaps the only occasion on which the Chamber may be 
said to have stepped a little outside its brief and to have ven¬ 
tured an opinion on something not of strictly commercial con¬ 
cern, was its criticism, about the year 1951, of the practice of 
lavish entertaining which sprang up in Karachi, and elsewhere 
in Pakistan, after partition. The fault was not entirely that of 
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the Pakistani people although many, having suddenly acquired 
unexpected wealth (in contrast to those who had been flung 
into poverty as a consequence of the great changes in the sub¬ 
continent) set themselves to the task of disposing of it as rapidly 
as they could. It seems probable, however, that the principal 
source of complaint was a visitation, in the very early days of 
Pakistan’s career, by many foreigners, ol dubious origins and 
wholly selfish purposes, who saw in the country a possible 
means of easily acquired fortune. To penetrate circles of in¬ 
fluence, the customary method was to scatter expensive hospi¬ 
tality. That people who have become friends, in the course of 
business, should entertain one another, is not unreasonable and 
belongs to the nature of man, but the practice of buying con¬ 
tact by means of entertainment is not only undesirable but, 
generally speaking, leads easily to discreditable situations. 
There is no doubt that, at the time, entertainment for undis- 
guiscdly selfish purposes, had become reckless to the point of 
scandal and the Chamber did well in drawing attention to 
what was becoming a social, as well as a business, evil. 

Considering the length of service rendered and the world¬ 
wide recognition it had earned, it is by no means remarkable 
that the Chamber was consulted by foreign nussions, established 
in Pakistan, whose knowledge of the country was still fresh and 
immature. In 1953, the Egyptian Embassy in Pakistan sent to 
the Chamber a copy of Egyptian Law No. 156 on the Invest¬ 
ment of Foreign Capital in Economic Projects and asked for 
the views and recommendations of the Chamber, from the 
stand-point of foreign industrialists considering the investment 
of capital in Egypt, in relation to the provisions of the Law, 
and the Chamber responded with a valuable analysis of its 
terms. In 1954, the Commercial Office of the Canadian High 
Commission in Pakistan sought the advice of the Chamber in 
relation to possible liability to Pakistan income-tax of exporters. 
In the same year, the Heinz Mission from the United States, 
which had come to Pakistan to assess the degree to which im¬ 
mediate economic aid was needed, obtained from the Chamber 
a considerable volume of information relating to the industrial 
requirements of the country. The material was supplied at 
very short notice and the appreciation of the mission is dis¬ 
closed in its letter of thanks. 
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In writing of the help that the Chamber has been able to 
render in matters of general policy and concern, it must be 
recalled that the Chamber continued to be represented on such 
public bodies as the Karachi Port Trust, the North Western 
Railway Local Advisory Committee, the Port Pilferage Com¬ 
mittee, the Merchant Navy Clubs Society, the Karachi Gram¬ 
mar School, as well as on organizations of more parochial in¬ 
terest as, for example, the War Memorial Fund Trustees, the 
Sind Cotton Committee, and the Christian Cemeteries Board. 
The Chamber was, moreover, able to make its contribution to 
the work of committees of inquiry established by the new 
Government to investigate problems or to provide material 
for the formulation of policy and if, through no fault of its 
own, the Chamber’s contribution was not always as ex¬ 
tensive as it could have been, the work accomplished was 
nevertheless considerable and cannot be omitted from this 
record. 

In 1948, the Chamber was asked to submit recommendations 
for the nomination of a representative, from among its members, 
who could serve on a Central Committee of Food Standard¬ 
ization which the Government proposed to establish. The 
Chamber asked for clarification as to the scope of the commit¬ 
tee’s work, but it does not appear that anything matured. In 
the following year, however, the Chamber was able to give 
practical help, through its representative on the Business Faci¬ 
lities Committee, a non-official organization set up by the 
Government, to meet problems created by the devaluation of 
sterling. Besides obtaining from its members, expert opinion 
on import policy in relation to specific commodities, the Cham¬ 
ber supplied day-to-day quotations for a number of commodi¬ 
ties, either imported or exported, and also quotations from 
markers o\erse.i«i. 

In the same year, 1949, the Government also established 
a Public Investment Inquiry Committee whose purpose was 
to inquire into the question of investment by the public in 
industrial enterprise and to suggest methods by which the 
habit of wise investment by the public might be fostered. The 
problem was of more than ordinary importance for Pakistan 
because not only was the country industrially backward, but 
the public, in general, was shy of investing its money in public 
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enterprise. The reasons for this aversion are, perhaps, no longer 
significant since, during the years that have passed, it has been 
substantially overcome, but in the very early days, it formed 
so serious an obstacle to industrial development that special 
measures became necessary to circumvent it and it was subs¬ 
tantially for this reason that the Pakistan Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation was formed. At all events, the Investment 
Inquiry Committee sent a copy of its questionnaire to the 
Chamber which, conscious of its importance, set up a special 
sub-committee to prepare answers, in conjunction with the 
Industries Sub-Committee. From the work of these two sub¬ 
committees, the Chamber submitted recommendations which, 
in the main, dealt with the policy which the Government ought 
to adopt to attract foreign capital to Pakistan. It cannot be 
said that these recommendations have been wholly or subs¬ 
tantially accepted, although in one or two important respects 
they have been adopted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the advice of the Chamber, on 
promotion of industry, was sought at this time, the Chamber 
was given no representation on the Advisory Council of In¬ 
dustries set up by the Government in the same year as the 
Investment Inquiry Committee was appointed. The Advisory 
Coimcil was to include four members to represent Chambers 
of Commerce, two from East, and two from West Pakistan, 
and the Chamber was requested to submit names. It later 
transpired, however, that while one Chamber member was 
included as representing the mineral oil industry, and another 
as representing the tobacco industry, the Chamber, as such, 
was not represented at all, and at thi the Chamber protested, 
on the ground that not only was it the oldest and most influen¬ 
tial trade body in the country, but that it was representative 
of a large body of industrialists in Pakistan. 

In 1950, the Pakistan Government published, in the Gazette, 
a resolution by which a Foreign Trade Development Council 
was to be formed and all recognized Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations (at that time, numbering approximately 
twenty-nine) were invited to nominate representatives. At the 
same time, the Government proposed to establish a Bureau of 
Foreign Trade which would act as the Secretariat of the Coimcil 
and also as its executive associate. The Bureau was to have a 
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director and, under him, a staff comprising men variously 
qualified in commerce, economics and administration. To en¬ 
sure efficiency, it was proposed to pay sufficiently attractive 
salaries and, to ensure independence, it was intended that the 
Bureau should be supported by initial contributions and by 
annually recurring grants to be paid by the Chambers. This 
latter proposal did not meet with any very general acceptance; 
indeed, at the first meeting of the Council, it was opposed by 
all representatives attending on behalf of their respective 
Chambers. However, the meeting was not entirely negative in 
character, since a number of resolutions were adopted, and 
submitted to the Government, whose response in some respects 
was decidedly affirmative and in others, the proposals were 
placed under consideration. 

But while the Foreign Trade Development Council continued 
to hold meetings at which important resolutions were passed, 
the establishment of the Bureau of Foreign Trade continued to 
offer difficulty. The Chairman of the Council, who was also 
the Minister of Commerce, showed himself especially anxious 
to have the Bureau set up and working, and he proposed that 
each Chamber or Association, represented on the Council, 
should make an initial contribution of Rs. i ,000 and a recurring 
annual grant at the rate of Rs. 50 for each member-firm of 
each Chamber or Association. The Chamber, aware of the 
Minister’s anxiety that the proposed scheme should be accepted, 
decided to acquiesce and instructed its representative accord¬ 
ingly. In spite of the lead given by the Chamber, the suggestion 
that each Chamber and Association should pay Rs. 50 in 
respect of each of its member-firms did not receive adequate 
support and the matter was referred to a special committee of 
which the Chamber’s representative was appointed Chairman. 
Thus, at the end of 1952, the fate of the Bureau was by no 
means determined. Nevertheless, the Foreign Trade Develop¬ 
ment Council served as a useful vehicle by which the Govern¬ 
ment was apprised of the problems of traders as well as of the 
measures which, in commercial circles, were deemed necessary 
for the advancement of Pakistan’s overseas trade. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, as we shall shortly see, the information thus conveyed 
was by no means put to use. 

In 1952, the declining circumstances of the country’s econ- 
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omy impelled the Government to appoint an Economic 
Appraisal and Development Inquiry Committee consisting of 
nine members, whose Chairman was, again, the Minister of 
Commerce. Several trade associations, of which the Chamber 
was one, were invited by the Minister to a meeting at which 
the methods, by which the Inquiry Committee intended to 
accomplish its task, were explained. In consequence, the Cham¬ 
ber, and some other trade associations, agreed to submit a joint 
memorandum of their views and for this purpose an Ad Hoc 
Joint Committee was formed, consisting of two representatives 
from each organization. Within the Chamber itself, emergency 
meetings of appropriate sub-committees were called and their 
deliberations were used to prepare a comprehensive memo¬ 
randum which the Chamber presented for the use of the Ad 
Hoc Joint Committee, which, after consideration of several 
such memoranda, appointed a drafting sub-committee in the 
completion of whose work the Secretariat of the Chamber 
assisted. The final memorandum of the Ad Hoc Joint Com¬ 
mittee makes interesting, if depressing, reading since it is very 
clear that if its views and recommendations had been given 
determined application, the condition of Pakistanis economy 
would not subsequently have deteriorated as alarmingly as it 
did. In short, as the final memorandum stated: ‘ .... in actual 
practice it has been found that cither the advice of such bodies 
(i.e. those constituted as a means of consultation between the 
Government and the trade) has not been sought at the times 
when such consultation was most desirable; or the advice ten¬ 
dered has been ignored.’ It may also be said that in the express¬ 
ion of their views relating to land reform, cottage industries, 
improved methods of cultivation and taxation of the individual, 
the authors of the Joint Memorandum were well ahead of 
their time. 

In 1956, the Government of Pakistan published the draft 
of the First Five-Year Plan, prepared by the Planning Board, 
the views and recommendations of representative organizations 
being invited in respect of it. The task of preparing a commen¬ 
tary on the plan was undertaken by Assochap which suggested 
that its member-bodies should first furnish their opinions on 
those aspects of the plan with which they were respectively 
naainly concerned so that a consolidated statement might be 
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put together. The Karachi Chamber, for its own part, scrutin¬ 
ized the plan through its own appropriate sub-committees 
and their collated views were sent to Assochap which, later, 
submitted to the Government a consolidated report on the 
plan. 

In the budget speech for 1957, the Finance Minister an¬ 
nounced the appointment of a Taxation Inquiry Committee 
to review the entire field of taxation, central, provincial and 
local. In response to an invitation from the Inquiry Commit¬ 
tee, the Chamber presented a statement of some aspects of 
the tax structure prevailing in the country which called for 
examination. The Chamber limited its suggestions to matters 
of principal concern to merchants and industrialists, and it is 
not surprising to discover that it had an adverse word for the 
levying of terminal taxes, by a local authority, on goods in 
transit through its own bailiwick. 

Doubtless by coincidence, an unexp)cctcd instance of this 
extremely dubious system of taxation arose during that same 
year in the Drigh Road Cantonment, which stands astride the 
main road linking Karachi and the north. The terms of the 
order, authorizing the levying of terminal taxes, enabled im¬ 
posts to be exacted on all goods, within the scope of the order, 
proceeding through the cantonment. In effect, therefore, all 
such merchandise, conveyed by road between Karachi and 
West Pakistan, was liable to pay a tax to the Drigh Road 
Cantonment. The Chamber immediately submitted a protest, 
firmly based upon the facts that neither the owners nor the 
consumers of the merchandise had any direct concern with 
the Drigh Road Cantonment, nor had any say in its affairs or 
administration and, furthermore, the road along which the 
merchandise was transported, was not even maintained at the 
expense of the Cantonment. The authorizing order was there¬ 
upon put into abeyance and seems never to have been 
reanimated. 

So far as the Chamber is directly concerned, the course of 
trade in Pakistan has been determined by external circumstan¬ 
ces such as relations with India and the state of world markets, 
by internal circumstances such as the Government’s economic 
policy and the condition of agriculture and, thirdly, by indus¬ 
trialization. Doubtless, there have been other conditioning 
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circumstances, as, for example, the all-important question of 
relations between the two wings of Pakistan, but these involve 
problems that hardly invite the direct attention of a trade body. 

The initial disruption of Pakistan’s economy and the diffi¬ 
culties arising from a strained relationship with India have 
already been mentioned. These circumstances were, however, 
quickly followed by others which exercised a highly stimulating 
effect—the outbreak of war in Korea and a general policy of 
stock-piling. Markets for raw produce became extremely satis¬ 
factory for sellers; so much so that even after the devaluation 
of sterling, the rupee price of Pakistani cotton actually rose. 
In consequence, Pakistan’s exchange position became very easy 
and the import policy liberal. The wisdom of that policy has 
more than onc e been questioned, and, so far as the Chamber 
is concerned, it sounded a note of warning as early as 1948, 
drawing attention to excessive imports reaching Pakistan and 
the possibility of an adverse effect upon internal markets. In 
May 1953, changed circumstances led the Chairman, in his 
speech at the annual general meeting, to dwell upon the 
prospects of a different kind of recession in trade. He said: ‘At 
this time last year, boom conditions existed in Pakistan, and 
indeed in the world. Today a reaction has set in, and in my 
humble opinion, the slide will continue .... during which 
the sellers’ market which has existed so long will disappear 
altogether . . . . ’ Unhappily, these forebodings proved only 
too substantial. Pakistan experienced very sharp economic 
reverses and was obliged to clxange completely the trend of its 
import policy. 

The difficulties of the situation were greatly aggravated by 
the inadequacy of crops which made it necessary to spend 
considerable sums on imported foodgrains, notwithstanding 
the help received from friends abroad, notably the United 
States of America. Yet although the handicaps, imposed by 
depressed prices and world-overproduction of commodities 
vital to Pakistan’s trade, such as cotton, exerted a most omin¬ 
ous influence, it had long been clear that the greatest single 
burden, under which the economy of Pakistan laboured, was 
the inability of successive Governments to adhere to and 
execute, firmly and consistently, those well-settled financial, 
commercial and industrial policies, whose validity for Pakistan 
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could never have been in doubt but to which only lip-service 
was, for so many years, paid. 

At all events the Chamber, and its members, came face to 
face with fairly rip^orous measures intended to strengthen the 
country’s weakened economy. These principally comprised 
numerous regulations whose intention was to prevent wastage 
of foreign exchange, a policy which the Chamber, as numerous 
instances from the records show, never failed actively to support. 
Some of the methods, adopted by the Government to conserve 
the national foreign exchange resources, necessarily called for 
careful examination—as, for example, the rules by which all 
imports were required to be insured with companies established 
in Pakistan and, in some instances, with only Pakistani insur¬ 
ance companies—but there can be no doubt that whatever 
the Chamber had to say on such issues, its views were cons¬ 
tructive and, more than once, compelled adoption. 

The second great weapon, in the hands of Government, was 
that of import trade control which, as circumstances became 
more adverse, grew more and more onerous both to trader 
and consumer. In this respect, one could only sympathize and 
co-operate for had the Government not exerted this control, 
the country must have gone headlong into insolvency. The 
practical interest of the Chamber, therefore, lay in the applica¬ 
tion of the control from the points of view of efficiency, im¬ 
partiality and necessity. On these issues, room for complaint 
occurred from time to time and the Chamber made its repre¬ 
sentations as circumstances arose. The efficiency with which 
the licensing system worked was not always satisfactory. Licen¬ 
ces were not always issued within reasonable time and mistakes 
occurred. The wisdom of issuing licences, for insignificant 
amounts to many people, for commodities in good demand, 
could well be doubted since it was clear that such licences 
would neither serve to put people into business, nor keep them 
there. It can be presumed that they served the purpose, in 
times of stringency, of preserving business continuity for some, 
but it is also possible that they were intended merely as bread- 
tickets, smee they could, and were, easily, if illegally, disposed 
of for a cash premium. 

The question of impartiality particularly arose in relation 
to the admission of new-comers, an issue on which the Chamber 
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felt obliged to express its opinions since, frequently, they 
received better treatment than old-established traders. No 
doubt, it was not the duty of the Government to maintain a 
closed-shop in the interests of those already engaged in any 
particular line of business, but, in encouraging new-comers, 
it should not have been necessary to injure established firms. 
The third question of necessity was, perhaps, a vexed one since 
there is always room for controversy as to what is necessary 
and ^hat is not. To some, it seemed, at the time, that substan¬ 
tia*! import licences, for the establishment of new sweet-drink 
factories, were not strictly classifiable under the heading of 
necessity or, for the matter of that, of essential industry. 

Essentiality had acquired, in another sense, a special signi¬ 
ficance, for the shortages of consumer goods, unavoidably 
created by import control, led to widespread black-marketing 
which the Government endeavoured to correct by an Essential 
Commodities Control Order. The subject was familiar, since 
as early as 1947, the Sind Government had published an enact¬ 
ment for this purpose, whose object was to secure control and 
so compensate for shortages which were clearly attributable to 
the previous war and not to the import policy oi the Pakistan 
Government. The operation of the Sind Government’s legisla¬ 
tion bore many marks of provincialism and, in 1948, the Cham¬ 
ber felt compelled to draw the attention of the Ministry of 
Commerce to the circumstance by which stores and equipment 
were detained in Karachi for want of permits to despatch 
them. As a consequence, the Government of Pakistan took 
over part of the jurisdiction from the Sind Government. 

To cope with its own problems, following the shortages 
created by import control, the Government of Pakistan pub¬ 
lished, in 1953, an Essential Commodities (Control of Distri¬ 
bution) Order concerning which the Chamber corresponded 
with the Controller-General of Prices regarding certain classifi¬ 
cations and descriptions. Like all measures of economic control, 
the order presented its own problems and its application was 
not very successful for the reason we have already noticed, 
namely, the inability of the Government to enforce the law. 
Complications were added when the Pakistani rupee was de¬ 
valued in 1955, and on these the Chamber addressed an 
exhaustive letter to the Ministries of Finance, Industries and 
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Commerce. There were problems in relation to the fixing of 
prices, but the Chamber took the view that members should 
endeavour to settle these individually, since points of fact 
rather than matters of general principle were involved. 

Such then were the exterior circumstances which so drasti- 
cally changed the course of trade. But it was not simply these 
which determined pattern and policy and it is necessary, now, 
to turn to the Pakistan Government’s own acts which were 
similarly influential. The policy of diversification, for example, 
inevitably cut sharply across channels that had existed for many 
years. This policy doubtless had for its intention, the discovery 
of new markets and of better and cheaper sources of goods that 
Pakistan needed, either because it did not produce them or 
because it wanted them for development. The same policy also 
sought to establish new trade relations so that the country 
would not be solely dependent on a limited number of customers 
and sources of supply which, however satisfactory, might be¬ 
come useless in times of crisis such as, for instance, the outbreak 
of war. Pakistan lost no time in signing trade agreements with 
a nunrber of countries and the implementing of the treaty 
terms necessarily interfered with business. Yet, although the 
policy of seeking new outlets and new sources can scarcely be 
put in doubt, the question of the extent to which it actually 
altered the main course of Pakistan’s trade can only be an¬ 
swered by reference to trade figures themselves. 

Sinrilar observations may be made with respect to the policy 
of granting import licences directly to industrialists instead 
of to the established import and agency houses. This proposal, 
which was opposed by the Chamber, was part of the general 
plan for the promotion and stimulation ol industry, and it had 
the merit of enabling the industrialist to find his equipment, 
spare parts and materials in the cheapest market, independently 
of what the established agent and importer might have to offer. 
At the same time, he was not precluded from buying through 
or from such agents and importers. The Chamber’s disagree¬ 
ment with the scheme was mainly founded upon the arguments 
that well-established importing firms, especially those dealing 
in specialized equipment or materials such as lubricants or 
dyes, offer valuable technical services and, secondly, that the 
industrialist, by reason of the scheme, might find himself obliged 
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to lock up considerable capital in spare parts which, otherwise, 
the merchant would hold in stock until the user required to 
purchase them. Yet, experience showed that the princ ipal 
objection to the scheme was its abuse by industruilists and the 
fact that some of what was imported by means of industrial 
licences, later found its way into the black market. Whether 
the scheme conferred such benefits on industry (here distin¬ 
guished from industrialists) as its protagonists claimed, and 
whether it was so injurious to importers as its opponents argued, 
are issues attracting considerable doubt. Nevei theless, from the 
Chamber’s point of view it was an important measure of trade 
policy which it was its duty to study and observe. 

That Pakistan’s policy of industrialization has been successful 
and has, at the same time, greatly influenced the pattern of 
trade cannot be controverted, for although there have been 
some ill-advised ventures, the major enterprises, espc cially in 
textiles (cotton, jute and wool), cement, tobacco, pharnraceu- 
licals, light metal industries, electricals, food processing and 
some chemicals, have done extremely well and, as we have 
said, the contribution made by the Chamlier and its numibers, 
has been substantial. That extensive indigenous manufacture 
must influence the import and export trade is obvious and 
this influence has been particularly noticeable in relation to 
cotton and wool, where the raw material available for export 
has greatly diminished and the import of textiles, especially 
the cheaper qualities, has been rendered unnecessary. 

The Chamber had much with which to concern itself by 
reason of the fact that the Government of Pakistan is by far 
the biggest single customer in the country, and by reason of 
its ventures into some forms of State trading. The procurement 
and distribution of some items of public consumption, such as 
imported coal, coke and foreign sugar, became Government 
monopolies with which the Chamber was not intimately con¬ 
cerned except in so far as the prices charged by the Government 
for such commodities as coal, were an important matter for its 
industrialist members. Nevertheless, the Chamber was critical, 
in principle, of State trading and on at least one occasion, the 
hope was expressed that the Government would find itself able 
to return to private hands the trade it was conducting, 
not always to the public advantage. The Chamber was very 
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much more concerned with that other aspect of Government 
business, namely, the purchase by the Government of stores, 
equipment and machinery for its many activities and projects. 
There was always much room for discussion turning mainly on 
such questions as the method of opening tenders, the cost of 
tender documents which sometimes appeared excessive, condi¬ 
tions sought by the Government to be imposed in its contracts, 
efforts by the Government to import on its own behalf (an old 
question which had arisen in pre-partition days), payment by 
the Government of the local agent’s commission in Pakistani 
currency, and above all, delay on the part of the Government 
in the payment of its bills and the flimsy excuses sometimes 
advanced for those delays. On all of these, the Chamber was 
very active and the records include much correspondence with 
the Government and notes of interviews with Government 
oflficials, conducted by the Chamber in its efforts to secure 
amelioration of the difficulties under which its members lab¬ 
oured in the execution of Government business. 

Another aspect of trade development, which calls for 
special mention, relates to improvement in the quality of pro¬ 
duce and the efforts made by the Government to secure that 
improvement. In this important regard the Chamber was able, 
by virtue of expert knowledge and long experience, to make 
an important contribution and, for the matter of that, frequent¬ 
ly took the initiati\e in impressing upon the Government the 
necessity for stringent measures without which the danger of a 
calamitous deterioration in standards was apparent. The views 
of the Chamber and its urgent call for the severe application 
of the laws relating (for example) to mixing and ginning of 
cotton, were usually transmitted to Assochap where, in the 
form of resolutions, those views were endorsed and passed to 
the Government. 

The Chamber was not, however, able to support all of the 
Government’s proposals for the grading and marking of export¬ 
able merchandise. In 1952, the Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture called a meeting of merchants in hides and skins, to 
discuss an official proposal for grading. At this meeting, the 
Chamber was represented, but it was ascertained that the 
Government’s reasons for introducing a scheme of grading 
could hardly be described as overwhelmingly cogent. Indeed, 
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the trade as a whole was not favourably disposed and the plan 
was deferred. In the following year, the Government introduced 
a Wool Grading and Marketing Scheme and the Chamber 
was invited to give its opinion on the draft rules prepared for 
this purpose. To this invitation it replied comprehensively, 
after considerable study by its members, engaged in the wool 
trade, and undoubtedly made an important contribution to 
the preparation of a workable and efficient scheme. 

In relation to cotton, the most important export commodity 
passing through Karachi Port, the Chamber was consistently op¬ 
posed to the Government’s plans for a system of national marks. 
The subject was first proposed, by the Cotton Board, in 1951, 
the intention being to establish national marks for Pakistan 
cotton instead of permitting sales abroad on the basis of type 
samples. The Chamber was asked to prepare its views on the 
proposal and found itself unable to agree, for reasons which 
appear sufficiently convincing. In 1955, the Pakistan Central 
Cotton Committee re\ ived the question of setting up a Cotton 
Classing Service and the Chamber was again asked to express 
an opinion, but evidently it saw no reason to depart from the 
view expressed four years before, and it again held to this view 
in 1956, when a questionnaire on the subject was circulated by 
the Central Cotton Committee. 

It is not difficult to guess that in addition to the broad issues 
touched upon, the Chamber was constantly occupied with in¬ 
numerable matters of detail and, very frequently, important 
detail. Amendments to the income tax law; the position of 
companies in Pakistan registered before partition; problems 
relating to capital issues; the Standards Institution; difficulties 
at the Custom House; fires in the Thoele Produce Yard; com¬ 
mercial arbitration; the establishment of the profession of ac¬ 
countancy on a satisfactory basis; coastal shipping between 
East and West Pakistan; ownership by foreigners of shares in 
Pakistani companies; the liability of carriers under the Foreign¬ 
ers Order; the registration of importers and exporters; guaran¬ 
teed export credits; the employment of Pakistanis in foreign 
firms ; labour problems; the work of the Tariff Commission ; 
Port Trust charges—these comprise a few of the innumerable 
topics of commercial interest which cannot be called trivial 
and with which the Chamber was concerned. 
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It has already been said that from the time of partition, the 
Chamber observed, even more strictly than before, Us rule as to 
abstention from politics. There is nothing in its reports or in the 
Chairman’s utterances that could, remotely, convey political 
significance and, beyond the occasional courtesies that are 
shown to public men, there is no mention either of individuals 
or of political affairs. Yet the Chamber and its members could 
not have been unaware of the political deterioration which was 
weakening the new Republic and which was effectively hinder¬ 
ing all efforts at advancement, whether on the part of the Pak¬ 
istani people or on the part of those whose business it was to be 
working in the country. The difficulties which pursued the 
preparation of a constitution and the quixotic changes of ad¬ 
ministration that undermined morale, nourished corruption 
and promoted feelings of despair among those who sincerely 
desired their country’s good, aroused a widening anxiety. In 
October 1958, the army assumed the responsibility of giving to 
the nation the leadership it had so long lacked by summarily 
determining all political institutions and by supporting the 
application of the existing civil law, except in so fanas special 
measures were held to be necessary for the purposes of correc¬ 
tion and reform. The Chamber and its members, conscious of 
the abuses that had for so long flourished, could not but welcome 
the determination, declared by the Martial Law Administration, 
at a very early stage, to eliminate, as best it could, all forms of 
malpractice from commercial life and to reform and purify the 
conduct ofpublic business. In these praiseworthy efforts, the new 
Government could expect, and received, only the best wishes 
and co-operation of the Chamber and its members. 

The chapter ends conveniently with something about the 
Chamber’s domestic affairs. The Chamber, as a good employer, 
had consistently enjoyed happy relations with its staff and it had 
long been customary for many, entering its service at an early 
age, to render a lifetime of useful service, retiring with the bene¬ 
fits of a provident fund which the Chamber had established. 
The records contain almost no instances of controversy and only 
one which could be described as disagreeable. This occurred in 
1952 when, unfortunately, the misconceived action of six 
members of the staff was publicly supported in the Press by a 
Pakistani citizen, prominent in political affairs. When, how- 
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ever, the true facts were placed before him, he wrote a letter 
to the Chamber stating that his communication to the Press 
had been made without true knowledge of the facts and 
he ended his letter by giving permission to the Chamber to 
publish, but since, by that time, the episode had come to an end, 
the Chamber did not take advantage of these honourable 
amends. A few years later, an award was made by an official 
tribunal on the subject of terms of service of the Chamber staff. 
The negotiations were conducted without rancour and the 
award was admitted to be fair and reasonable to both sides. 

In 1952, the Chamber promoted, for the benefit of its members, 
a hospital scheme, in collaboration with the Seventh Day 
Adventist Hospital and, for minor treatment, established its 
own dispensary, an exceedingly useful amenity for members and 
their staffs. Financially, the Chamber was very sound, its surplus 
assets, built up over years of careful husbanding, amounted, in 
1952, to more than four lakhs of rupees, represented, at that 
time, principally by its office premises and Government secur¬ 
ities. Satisfactory as this was, a policy of prudence continued to 
be necessary since, as the Chairman pointed out, there was a 
likelihood, in the changing circumstances, of a marked decline 
in revenue from measurement fees. Two years later, in 1954, 
the Chamber ceased publishing its Price Current and Market Report 
because copious market information was available in other pub¬ 
lications. Perhaps, however, the most noteworthy domestic hap¬ 
pening was the election, in 1957, of Mr. Mirza A. Raza of M. M. 
Ispahani Limited, as Chairman, a choice which further estab¬ 
lished the Chamber’s old claim to catholicity in membership. Mr. 
Raza held office for two consecutive years. The first Pakistani 
to preside over the Chamber’s activities, he was both popular 
and successful, and his speeches at Chamber meetings are testi¬ 
mony to the value of his contribution. 



XIV 


REORGANIZATION—FRESH WOODS AND 
PASTURES 

In 1957, the Ministry of Commerce issued a statement of its 
views on the subject of Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Organizations in Pakistan. So far as several trade bodies were 
concerned, the subject was not new for, in another form, it had 
arisen as Aarly as 1951, at the second meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Development Council, when an attempt was made by the 
Council to retain authority in the determination of its member¬ 
ship and to lay down criteria by which qualification for member¬ 
ship might be determined, the basis adopted being that of 
number of members and annual income. The purpose was, ob¬ 
viously, to ensure that every member of the Council should be 
a sufficiently representative body, whose organization and scope 
of activity justified inclusion. Government’s response to this 
resolution was lukewarm and, clearly, it desired to retain a dis¬ 
cretion in the matter of admission. The statement of 1957 ob¬ 
serves: ‘The criterion of annual income is not very sound as it 
does not prevent a trade organization to increase [jzV] the rate 
of'its regular subscription temporarily so as to qualify for recog¬ 
nition and reduce it to original level [^iV] the moment it has 
secured recognition.’ It could equally be said, however, that a 
trade association which resorted to this method, would, upon 
reduction of its income, automatically relinquish the qualifica¬ 
tion it had given itself, apart from the question of bad faith and 
consequent loss of reputation, for the same statement, on another 
page, remarks, in a different context: ‘Recognition once granted 
may be withdrawn if an organization falls in \^sic] disrepute.’ 

However all this may be, the statement’s principal thesis, 
namely, that there had been an unnecessary multiplication of 
trade associations, could not be disputed. The statement listed 
one hundred and eighty-five trade bodies in Pakistan of one sort 
or another and adds: ‘It is believed that there are many more 
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bodies whose names are still not known to Government.’ The 
inconveniences of this situation were perfectly plain. It was 
quite unnecessary to have competing institutions in the same 
town or locality. Foreigners, seeking to do business in or with 
Pakistan, could not but view with a sense of confusion and dis¬ 
taste, if not of suspicion, the plethora of trade associations ap¬ 
parently performing identical tasks. The tremendous disparity 
in strength and influence among the associations themselves, 
created unnecessary difficulties in the way of the Government’s 
dealings with them. In 1954, for example, the share of the 
members of the Karachi Chamber in the import and export 
business of the port was almost certainly unequalled by that of 
any other Chamber or Trade Associalion in Karachi. During 
the cotton season from September 1953 to August 1954, the 
members of the Karachi Chamber took thirty-five per cent of 
the total exports; in wool, from i January to 31 August 1954, 
they did business worth forty-one lakhs of rupees and business 
in hides and skins worth eighteen lakhs of rupees. So far as 
imports were concerned, members of the Chamber did an out¬ 
standingly large proportion of the business and, in one instance, 
practically the entire business. In the matter of dues on ships 
entering the port, members of the Chamber contributed about 
eighty per cent, and of those ships, about eighty per cent were 
either owned or were under the agency of Chamber members. 
It is improbable that, for instance, the All-Pakistan Boot Polish 
Manufacturers Association, important as it might be to its own 
members, could be said to compare with the Karachi Chamber 
in the scope of its activities and in the contribution it could make 
to the development of trade and industry. The Government 
could, therefore, reasonably claim that a need for rationaliza¬ 
tion existed. 

Many organizations, claiining to be trade associations, es¬ 
pecially among those which had not succeeded in obtaining 
Government recognition, were unsatisfactory bodies, inadequate 
to their purpose and, in some cases, with only the flimsiest pre¬ 
tensions to genuine membership and activity. There was a 
tendency to promote trade associations as instruments, usually 
retained in the control of one or a few people, with which to 
make approaches to the Government, secure publicity and, 
perhaps, to act as pressure groups. At all events, it could not 
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be doubted that the Government was right in seeking reforms, 
which was acknowledged by the Chairman in his speech at the 
ninety-seventh annual general meeting, although doubt was 
at the same time expressed whether the Government’s proposals 
ibr improvement were well conceived. Briefly, it was suggested 
that there should be consolidation of the many trade associations 
existing; recognition based on a minimum toal volume of trade 
or industrial production of the combined members; membci - 
ship of a trade body to be compulsory for all importers, exporters 
and industrial undertakings except cottage and small-scale 
industries. In the case of foreign firms, they would be allowed to 
have associations of their own if they so desired, to which Pak¬ 
istani firms could ask for admission and, in turn, foreign firms 
could be admitted to Pakistani associations. Since these sugges¬ 
tions were not, as such, implemented, any commentary upon 
them here has no importance. 

Discussion of the proposals continued during 1957 and into 
1958 without any result, but in November 1958, the Govern¬ 
ment issued a resolution stating that it had been decided that 
chambers and associations of trade and industry in Pakistan 
should be reorganized in accordance with the terms of the 
resolution. So far as concerned chambers of commerce and 
industry, these would represent several trades and industries in 
specified areas and would normally be named after the name 
of the city or area in which each chamber was located and only 
one such chamber would be permitted in any city or area, but 
it was added that in Karachi, Lahore, Dacca, Narayangunj 
and Chittagong, one extra chamber would be allowed, which 
would exclusively represent foreign interests, if they desired to 
have separate chambers of their own, but Pakistani firms could 
not become members of such separate chambers. The resolution 
went on to explain the further intentions of the Government, but 
for the present purpose, they have no particular significance. 
The question which interests us now is the effect upon the 
Karachi Chamber of these far-reaching decisions. 

Bearing in mind that the majority of the members of the 
Chamber comprised firms wholly or principally foreign, certain 
problems immediately confronted the Chamber. The first ques¬ 
tion was whether, if the Chamber elected to represent foreign 
interests only, it would be permitted to continue with its old 
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title of ‘Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry’. Al¬ 
though the resolution did not say so, it might have been the 
intention of the Government that all titles having a territorial 
significance should be reserved for chambers representing 
Pakistani finns and, in the case of the Karachi Chamber, this 
point was of especial importance seeing that, at the time, 
Karachi was not only the principal sea port of Pakistan, but also 
its Federal Capital. Secondly, the Chamber had to consider 
what would be the consequences to itself, having chosen to 
become solely representative of foreign firms. 

The problems were not simple and they called for prompt sol¬ 
ution since the Government had specified a schedule defining the 
steps to be taken, and the dates by which each step was to be 
completed, and giving a time limit within which the entire re¬ 
organization was to be fulfilled. Fortunately for the Karachi 
Chamber, as an existing body, registered under Section 26 of 
the Companies Act, much that had to be done by others, did not 
have to be done by itself. Even so, amendments to the Memo¬ 
randum and Articles of Association were necessaiy and, in 
accordance witli the directions contained in the resolution, the 
designation ‘Chairman’ gave way to that of‘President’. 

At a very early stage, it was decided that the Chamber should 
continue, but as representative of foreign firms only. The Pak¬ 
istani members thereupon held a meeting and resolved, the 
circumstances being what they were, to resign from the Cham¬ 
ber en bloc as from 31 December 1958. This voluntary action, 
whose purpose was to facilitate the work of reorganization 
was accompanied by cordial expressions of goodwill and good 
wishes for the continuing prosperity of the Chamber and its 
members. It was in these circumstances that the Chamber lost 
about one-quarter of its members, a serious blo\^^ to its finances, 
and because there naturally followed a substantial reduction 
in administrative work, the staff was considerably decreased. 

There remained only the question of name. The considera¬ 
tions which might have led the Government to insist on a change 
have already been indicated, but other aspects also compelled 
attention. The Chamber had completed nearly a hundred years 
of continuous existence, during which it had acquired a world¬ 
wide reputation, had established certain traditions and, so far 
as concerned Karachi, was everywhere recognized as an autho- 
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rity on its trade customs, customs of the port, interpretation of 
charter-parties in relation to the port and so many other matters 
of mercantile importance. If the name of the Chamber were 
handed to a different organization, the effect would have been 
to place that reputation and that recognition in the hands of 
others who might, or might not, be qualified to receive them. 
It could not be assumed that commercial houses in other 
countries would be aware that any such new organization was 
by no means the same as the old and might, in certain even¬ 
tualities, legitimately say that they had been misled. If any such 
mischance occurred at the instance of the Government, the 
blame arising would have to be laid there. There was, further¬ 
more, the difficulty that if the Karachi Chamber were restrained 
from using that name, there might be legal obstacles in the way 
of its assumption by any other organization. It goes greatly 
to the credit of the Government that the weight and wisdom 
of these arguments were acknowledged and for these cogent 
reasons, the Chamber continued to be known by its long estab¬ 
lished title. 

The policy of the Government had, nevertheless, brought 
about one fundamental change in character and function, to 
which accompaniment, the first century of the Chamber’s 
career came to its close. The loss of association with Pakistani 
business and of the old intimacy with Karachi and its hinterland, 
was deeply regretted, although it may well be that the historic 
changes of 1947 had made that loss inevitable. On the other 
hand, it can be said, with equal force, that those changes created 
fresh necessities and new functions which only an organization 
like the present Karachi Chamber could execute. This thought 
is not without its consolation and in the idea of completing one 
hundred distinguished years and the laying down of tasks 
successfully accomplished, some may detect a pleasing, if, 
perhaps, irrational, congruence. In any case, it is not for men of 
active mind to look behind them, dwelling upon what now 
belongs to history. Rather will they find satisfaction in realizing 
that the Chamber embarks upon its second century with a new 
orientation, presenting its own challenge, with work to do as 
important as any it has ever done and with the opportunity of 
achievement no less deserving of high commendation than at 
any time in the past. 
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LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS ON WHICH THE 
CHAMBER IS REPRESENTED 


1. Karachi Port Trust. 

2 . Port Pilferage Committee. 

3 . Port Welfare Committee. 

4 . N.W.R. Local Advisory Committee, Karachi. 

5 . Standing Advisory Council for Industries and Advisory 
Panels, Planning Commission, Government of Pakistan. 

6 . Council of the Federation of Commonweath & British 
Empire Chambers of Commerce, London. 

7 . Karachi Grammar School. 

8 . Pakistan Central Cotton Committee. 

9 . Karachi Sind and Baluchistan Cemeteries Board. 

10 . Karachi Christian Cemetery Board. 

11 . Merchant Navy Clubs Society Committee. 
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CENTENARY LIST OF MEMBERS 

ORDINARY MEMBERS 

1. Volkart Brothers. 

2. Ralli Brothers Limited. 

3. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Company of Pakistan Limited. 

4. National & Grindlay’s Bank Limited. 

5. Mercantile Bank Limited. 

6. The Chartered Bank. 

7. Cooper & Company Limited. 

8. Fleming Shaw & Company Limited, 

9. Louis Dreyfus & Company Limited. 

10. James Finlay & Company Limited. 

11. Pakistan Tobacco Company Limited. 

12. A.F. Ferguson & Company. 

13. B.R. Herman & Mohatta Limited. 

14. State Bank of India. 

15. William Jacks & Company Limited. 

16. Cox & Kings (Agents) Limited. 

I 7. Eastern Bank Limited. 

18. Lloyds Bank Limited. 

19. Phipson & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

20. Burmah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Company of 
Pakistan Limited. 

21. Patel Cotton Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

22. Imperial Chemica^ Industries (Pakistan) Limited. 

23. Standard-Vacuum Oil Company. 

24. Anchor Line Limited 

25. Dalmia Cement Limited. 

26. British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

27. Gerdau India Corporation. 
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28. Sind Land Development Limited. 

29. Pakistan Petroleum Limited. 

30. The General Electric Company of Pakistan Limited. 

31. Glaxo Laboratories (Pakistan) Limited. 

32. Lever Brothers (Pakistan) Limited. 

33. Pakistan Tyre & Rubber Company Limited. 

34. Johnson & Phillips Limited. 

35. Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.). 

36. Caltex Oil (Pakistan) Limited. 

37. C.C. Wakefield & Company Limited. 

38. Aluminium (Pakistan) Limited. 

39. Lipton (Pakistan) Limited- 

40. United Liner Agencies of Pakistan Limited. 

41. Martin & Harris (Pakistan) Limited. 

42. Steel Brothers & Company Limited. 

43. The New Zealand Insurance Company Limited. 

44. Associated Electrical Industries (Pakistan) Limited. 

45. The Gramophone Company of Pakistan Limited. 

46. J.L. Morison, Son & Jones (Karachi) Limited. 

47. The Northern Assurance Company Limited. 

48. Royal Insurance Company Limited. 

49. The English ELlectric Company Limited. 

50. Ford, Rhodes Parks & Company. 

51. W.T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company Limited. 

52. Brooke Bond Pakistan Limited. 

53. Avery Scales Limited. 

54. Shaw Wallace Pakistan Limited. 

55. Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 

56. J. Stone & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

57. Greaves Cotton & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

58. Netherlands Trading Society. 

59. India Tyre & Rubber Company'(Pakistan) Limited. 

60. Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

61. International Aeradio (Pakistan) Limited. 

62. Firestone (Pakistan) Limited. 

63. The London & Lancashire Insurance Company Limited. 

64. The East Asiatic Company Limited. 
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65. National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

66. The American Express Company Incorporated. 

67. Ciba (Pakistan) Limited. 

68. Boots Pure Drug Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

69. B.P. (Pakistan) Limited. 

70. Philips Electrical Company of Pakistan Limited. 

71. General Motors Overseas Corporation. 

72. Pan American World Airways Incorporated. 

73. The Indus Thread Company Limited. 

74. Babcock & Wilcox Limited. 

75. Pakistan Oxygen Limited. 

76. The United Steel Companies (Pakistan) Limited. 

77. Guest Keen & Nettlcfolds in Pakistan Limited. 

78. Gannon Dunkerlcy & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

79. G. Atherton & Company (Eastern) Limited. 

80. Bird & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

81. British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited. 

82. Macneill & Kilburn Limited. 

83. Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited. 

84. Gestetner Pakistan Limited. 

85. Trading Company (Late Hegt & Company) Limited. 

86. Bata Shoe Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

87. Muller & Phipps (Pakistan) Limited. 

88. Associated Instrument Manufacturers (Pakistan) Limited. 

89. The Associated Cement Companies Limited. 

90. The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Limited. 

91. Heady & Gresham Limited. 

92. Blackwood Hodge (Pakistan) Limited. 

93. Reckitt & Colman of Pakistan Limited. 

94. Wiggins Tcape & Alex Piric (Pakistan) Limited. 

95. Royal Exchange Assurance. 

96. The Karachi Company Limited. 

97. Atlas Assurance Company Limited. 

98. The Home Insurance Company. 

99. Pakistan Cables Limited. 

100. Siemens Pakistan Engineering Company Limited. 

101. The Cementation Company Limited. 
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102. Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited. 

103. The Monotype Corporation Limited. 

104. Burmah Oil Company (Pakistan Trading) Limited. 

105. Burroughs Wellcome & Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

106. Lloyd Triestino. 

107. The South British Insurance Company Limited. 

108. Standard Telephones and Cables Limited. 

109. Alliance Assurance Company Limited. 

110. Beecham Pakistan Limited. 

111. Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited. 

112. Lucas Servic e (Pakistan) Limited. 

113. Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 

114. Orient Match Company Limited. 

115. Surridge & Bcecheno. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

1. The Textile Engineers of Pakistan Limited. 

2. F. & C. Osier (Pakistan) Limited. 

3. Associated British Machine Tool Makers (Pakistan) Limited. 

4. A.C.E.C. Pakistan Limited. 

5. Remington Rand of Pakistan Limited. 

6. Lebel (Pakistan) Limited. 

7. The Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company Limited. 

8. The National Cash Register Company. 

9. Goodyear International Corporation. 

10. The Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited. 

11. The Marconi International Marine Communication Company 
Limited. 

12. Van Reekum Gepacy Paper Limited. 

13. The Motherwell Bridge Contracting & Trading Company 
Limited. 

14. General Superintendence Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

15. Carr 8 c Company Limited. 

16. Jenson & Nicholson of Pakistan Limited. 

17. Hegge 8 c Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

18. Marshalls (Pakistan) Limited. 
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19. Ramnarain Sons (Private) Limited. 

20. Hunt International Petroleum Company. 

21. I.ederle Laboratories (Pakistan) Limited. 

22. Pakistan Shell Oil Company Limited. 

23- May & Baker Limited. 

24. Pharmaceutical Services Limited. 

25. IBM World Trade Corporation, 

26. MacDonald, Layton & Company Limited. 

27. Nichimen Company (Pakistan) Limited. 

28. Hansa-Line Karachi Branch. 

29. Exidc Batteries of Pakistan Limited. 

30. Danpak Limited. 

31. Larsen & Toubro (Pakistan) lamited. 

32. The Attock Oil Company Tamited. 

33. The Ganesh Flour Mills Company Limited. 

34. Kodak Limited. 

35. The Scindia Steam Navigation Company Limited. 

36. Herbertsons (Pakistan) Limited. 

37. Oxford University Press (Pakistan Branch). 

38. The National Insurance Company of New Zealand Limited. 

39. The Prudential Assurance Company Limited. 

40. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation Limited. 

41. Lindeteves (Pakistan) Limited. 

42. The New Hampshire Insurance Company. 

43. Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited. 

44. Queensland Insurance Company Limited. 

45. Philips Electrical Industries of Pakistan Limited. 

46. Favre-Leuba Agencies Limited. 

47. Warner-Lambert (Pakistan) Limited. 

48. Allied Photographies (Pakistan) Limited. 

49. The Metal Box Company of Pakistan Limited. 
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